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PREFACE. 


The explanations and acknowledgments prefixed to the twenty- 
fourth edition of this work need not be repeated here. No 
modification of importance has been introduced into the present 
edition, but a few trivial oversights have been corrected. Atten¬ 
tion is invited to the Addenda at the end of the book, in which 
some matters of interest are dealt with. 

The Exercises in the older editions were inadequate for the 
purpose they should have served. In the present work I have 
introduced the most appropriate portions of the rather copious 
exercises attached to the ‘ Shorter English Grammar/ with such 
references to the entire series (republished separately in a cheap 
form under the title ‘ English Grammar Practice') as will enable 
learners who need greater practice in elementary work to go 
through the whole course. I strongly recommend that this should 
be done, if time can be found, as advanced pupils are often 
hampered by the lingering remains of early misconceptions. 

For a fuller investigation of the Subjunctive Mood than space 
could be found for in the present work, the reader is referred te 
’the Appendix to my ‘Shorter English Grammar/ republished 
(with some additions) under the title ‘Remarks on the Sub* 
junctive and the so-called Potential Mood/ 

Absolute agreement in the use of grammatical terms is certainly 
hopeless, and. is perhaps not desirable ; but ope practice at any 
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rate is to the last degree perplexing and inconvenient, and that 
is the adoption of familiar and well understood terms in a new 
and unusual sense, especially if that sense bears no obvious or 
necessary relation to the meaning of the terms • themselves. 
This has happened with regard to the term 4 Indirect Object 1 
We have been long accustomed to a perfectly legitimate and 
intelligible use of the terms 4 Direct Object ’ and 4 Indirect 
Object/ in relation not only to English, but to Latin, Greek, 
&c. This is what Madvig, for example, explains in the following 
manner:— 44 Many transitive verbs express an action which, 
besides the object acted on, concerns another person or thing, 
with reference to which it is performed, and therefore take two 
substantives, the proper object (that which is acted on) in the 
accusative, and an object of reference, to which the action is 
directed, in reference to which it is performed, in the dative, 
as D*>dipucro HbrumP Similarly Curtius, in his Greek Grammar, 
says (see English abridged translation ):— 44 The accusative is the 
case of the object, and therefore denotes generally the person or 
thing to which an action is directed; the dative denotes in general 
the person or thing more remotely connected with an action.” 
In the Public Schools Latin Grammar the same distinction is 
made, and in a similar sense Mr. Roby describes the Accusative 
as expressing the Direct Object, the Dative as expressing the 
Indirect Object. 

It appears to me that some clear ground of necessity or obvious 
advantage should be shown, before so simple, intelligible, and 
will established a usage is interfered with. I can see none such 
for extending the term 4 Indirect Object’ so as to make it cover 
constructions so utterly diverse as those in ‘The people mAde 
Edward king*; ‘Brutus accused Caesar of ambition*; 4 1 gave, 
him A shilling ’; 4 We saw the ship sink. 9 If the reader will take 
thfc trouble to examine what I have said respecting these different 
constructions in §§ 391—395; 372, 4; 3^9» 37°i 3#7> he will 
petliAps share my wonder at its having ever been thought that 
thiy KavtesO marked a similarity as to justify their being grouped 
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together under one head. No one of them helps us in the 
slightest degree to understand the rest And even if the propriety 
of this grouping could be shown, I should still dispute the 
expediency of calling them ‘Indirect Objects.’ The reason 
assigned by one writer for doing so,—“We think it better to 
make a familiar term cover a large class of phenomena which 
require to be labelled in some sort of way,”—appears to me as 
inconclusive as it could possibly be. The fact that the term in 
question is familiar with quite a different application, gives us 
precisely the reason why this new-fangled use of it should be 
rejected. 

Students of Becker’s grammar are aware that he uses the 
term ‘Object’ in a very wide and to us unusual sense. An 
‘ object ’ with him is any ‘ thing ’ which is brought into relation 
to an ‘activity’ in such a way that the signification of the 
predicate by which this ‘activity’ is expressed is narrowed,\ 
or reduced from being generic to being special or individual 
It relates to intransitive quite as much as to transitive verbs. 
If the predicate is such that its signification remains incom¬ 
plete without some ‘ object,’ he terms the object a ‘ completing 
object,’ as in ‘He plants a tree ‘The bird sits on the nest.' 
(Compare the note on p. 148 of the present work.) If not, he 
terms the relation ‘adverbial.’ But he recognizes no such 
term **} ‘indirect object.’ His ‘completing object* includes 
both tne direct and the indirect object of the writers above 
referred to, whose scheme appears to result from an attempt 
to adjust to a hesitating and partial adoption of Becker’s arrange¬ 
ment a classification of a totally different kind. 

For a more thorough investigation of the Analysis of Sentences 
than could be attempted within the limits of an ordinary grammar, 
I beg leave to refer the student to my recently published work h 
4 Practice and Help in the Analysis of Sentences.* 


Du RESELL, 

Christchurch Road, Streatham Hilh, 
October t 188& 


c. P, MASON. 



ADDENDUM. 

Pp. 80, 83. Some persons have the mistaken idea, that a preterite like 
felt or taught , in which, as compared with the present tense, there is a 
change of the vowel sound, is a combination of the Strong and the Weak 
formation and so call such verbs 1 mixed.’ This is quite wrong. The 
change of vowel is merely phonetic , it is not foitnative. It is a result of 
the addition of the suffix. The shortening of the vowel in felt is like the 
change of nd in "nation into nd m national , or of l in wide to i in width 
Sometimes the change ensued much later than the formation of the teme 
In Old Englhh cacchett f- catch) and cahte ( - caught) had the same vowel. 
I11 Anglo-Saxon tdcan (teach) and toehte (taught) were alike in vowel sound 
The vowels in crlpte, slipte , &c., in Early English were long (see Stratmanns 
Dictionary). A Scotchman still says creepit and keepit, while we say 
crept and kept. It is a great mistake to suppose that any kind of vowel 
change is enough to constitute the Strong formation. The essential feature 
of the Strong conjugation was the blending of two syllables into one (sec 
§ mi). This of course tended to produce a long syllable, and we see in 
Latin and English that this was the actual result To trace the shortening 
of a long vowel to the same formation is quite wrong. Sometimes (as in 
teach ) the vowel change is rather in the present than in the preterite. The 
sound of teach is comparatively modem. 


The reader is requested to take note of the Addenda, p. *6«, &c- 
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The various languages spoken by mankind admit of being grouped 
together in certain great families, the members of each of which 
resemble each other more or less closely in the words used to express 
ideas, and in the grammatical framework of forms and inflexions by 
which the words are combined. One of these families of language! 
has been called the Indo-European or Aryan family. 

This family of languages * has two divisions—an Asiatic division 
and a European division. 

A. To the Asiatic division belong — 

1. Sanskrit, the ancient language of the Hindus (the oldest known 
form of which is found in the Vedas or sacred hymns), with its later 
forms and offshoots. 

2 . Zend, the ancient language of Persia, with its later forms, the Parni 
and the modern Persian. 

B. To the European division belong— 

1. The Teutonic + languages, comprising :— 

a. The Low German dialects, spoken by the tribes inhabiting 
the low-lying lands of North Germany, towards the Baltic and 
the German Ocean. To this subdivision belong Moeso-Gk>tliio»|: 
Old Saxon § (or the Saxon spoken on the Continent), English, 
Frisian, Dutch, Flemish, and Platt-Deutsch. 

b. The Scandinavian languages of Iceland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, of which the Old Norse of Iceland is the purest and 
most antique in form. 

c. Old ana modern High German, spoken originally by tribes 
inhabiting the highlands of Southern Germany. 

Some authorities regard Scandinavian and High German as offsets 
from the Low German stock. 

2. The Sclavonio languages of Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Bulgaria, 
&c., and (related to these) the Lithuanian dialects spoken in some of 
the Baltic provinces. 

• Schleicher and March give diagrams (copied by several other writers), intended to show 
h<fw the various languages of this family branched out from a parent stock. Such diagrams 
have the disadvantage of exhibiting a good deal that is merely conjectural as though it were 
settled fact. The inodes and the relative dates of the separation of the different language* 
from the parent stem, and from each other, are yet a long way from being settled. 

t Some writers use the term 4 Gothic ’ instead of, or as well as, * Teutonic,’ as the name ot 
this stock. 

I Spoken in Dacia by a tribe which appears to have migrated eastward down the Danube. 
We still possess important fragments of the translation of the Bible, made In this dialect by 
Bishop Uipbilas in, the fourth century. , * ■ 

I A specimen of this, in the form which it had assumed by the ninth century, is p r ese r v ed 
in thapoem (or metrical version of the Gospels) called the HtKand (i.e. Saviour). 

B 
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3. The Keltic languages, divided into the Kymrio branch ( Welsh, 
Cornish , and the Armorican of Brittany), and the Gadhelio or 
Gaelic branch (Erse, Gaelic, and Manx), 

4. The Greek-Latin group, comprising ancient Greek (with its 
descendant Romaic, or modern Greek), and the Latin and other 
dialects of Italy, with the Romance languages descended from 
them —Italian, french, Spanish and Portuguese, Romansch and 
Wallackian. 

Some authorities class the Keltic and Italic dialects together, as 
branches of a common stock. 

It thus appears that English belongs to the Low German branch 
of the Teutonic stock. It is most akin to the ancient Moeso-Gothic 
and Old Saxon, and to the modern Frisian. 

The inhabitants of Gaul and Britain, when those countries were 
invaded by the Romans, were of Keltic race, and spoke various 
dialects of the Keltic group of languages. 

The conquered Gauls adopted the Latin language, and the Franks 
and Norfnans, who at a later time established themselves in the 
country, adopted the language of the people they conquered. Thus it 
has come about that French is for the most part a corrupted form 
of Latin, belonging to that group of languages which is called 
‘Romance . 9 

The Keltic inhabitants of Britain did not adopt the Latin language, 
but retained their own Keltic dialects. One of these is still spoken by 
the Keltic inhabitants of Wales. 

English is the language brought into England by the Saxons and 
Angles, who in the fifth century conquered and dispossessed the 
British or Keltic inhabitants, and drove the remnants of them into the 
jemote mountainous corners of the island, especially Wales, Cornwall 
{which was called West Wales), and Strathclyde (comprising Cumber¬ 
land, Westmoreland, and the Western Lowlands of Scotland). They 
were a Teutonic race, coming from the Lowland region in the north¬ 
western part of Germany. The name Angle appears to have be¬ 
longed at first only to one division of these Teutonic invaders : * but 
in course of time, though long before the Norman Conquest, it was 
extended over the rest, and the entire body of the Teutonic inhabit¬ 
ants of our country called themselves and their language English, 
and their country England (Angle-land). In speaking of themselves 
they also, at least for a time, employed the compound term Anglo- 
Saxon. English thus became the predominant language in our 

* That the inhabitants of Wessex, Sussex, Middlesex, and Essex called themselves Angies 
before they came to this island, and that 6 'axons was not their own proper name, but one 
, applied to them by their Welsh neighbours and enemies, and only adopted by themselves as 
a kind of alias, is rather hard to believe. It would be extraordinary that Romans, Franks, 
and Welshmen should all have agreed in calling them Saxons, if they di 4 not call themselves 
so. The divisions of the tribes certainly called themselves West Saxons, South Saxons , 
East Saxons, and Middle Saxons, respectively as soon as they settled down in • England, 
which argues that they called themselves Saxons as a whole. It should be noted that when 
Bede enumerates the descendants of the Angles in England, he excludes the inhabitants of 
tlw Saxon area. If Bede’s authority is invoked to show that Angle and Saxon were alterna¬ 
tive names, it should h* remembered that in hie Latin sive and vel signify and. 
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island from the Firth of Forth * to the English Channel, and has con¬ 
tinued so for more than thirteen centuries. During this time it has, 
of course, undergone many changes. It has adopted many new 
words from other languages, and its forms have been altered to some 
extent; but it has lasted in unbroken continuity from its introduction 
until now. 

Modern English is only a somewhat altered form of the language 
which was brought into England by the Saxons and Angles, and 
which in its early form, before the changes consequent upon the 
Norman Conquest, is commonly called Anglo-Saxon. The gram¬ 
matical framework of Modern English is still purely Anglo-Saxon. 

• As regards its form, Anglo-Saxon (or old English) differed from 
modem English in this respect, that it had a much greater number of gram¬ 
matical inflexions. Thus nouns had five cases, and there were different 
declensions (as in Latin) ; adjectives were declined, and had three genders; . 
pronouns had more forms, and some had a dual number as well as a singular 
$nd plural; the verbs had more variety in their personal terminations. The 
greater part of these inflexions were dropped in the course of the three cen¬ 
turies following the Norman Conquest, + the grammatical functions of several of 
them being now served by separate words, such as prepositions and auxiliary 
verbs. This change is what is meant when it is said that Anglo-Saxon (or 
ancient English) was an inflexional language, and that modern English 
is an analytical language. 

The greater part of the foreign words that have been incorporated 
into English, and are now part and parcel of the language, may be 
divided into the following classes :— 

3. Words of Keltic origin. —The Anglo-Saxons adopted a few Keltic 
words from such Britons as they kept among them as slaves or wives. These 
words consist chiefly of geographical names, such as Avon, Don, Usk, Exe, 
Ouse, Pen (in Penrith, /^wzance), Mendip, Wight, Kent, &c.; and words 
relating to common household matters, such as kiln, crook, clout, darn , gruel, 
mattock , mop , rug, wire , &c. As the Gauls were of Keltic race, Keltic words 
naturally made their appearance in French, and some were thus introduced 
into our language not directly from the Britons, but through the medium 
of Norman-French (such, for example, as basket, button , gown, wicket, bran, 

2. Words of Scandinavian origin.— Men of Scandinavian race (Piets, 
Norsemen, and Danes) made repeated incursions into this island during several 
centuries, and established themselves in force in East Anglia, Northumbria, 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and part of Mercia. In consequence of this 
a good many Scandinavian words made their way into common use, and 
Danish or Scandinavian forms appear in many names of places in the districts 
’occupied by the Scandinavian invaders, such as by (‘town,’ as in Grimsby) ; • 
Scaw (‘wood,’ as in Scawfell); force (‘waterfall,’ as Stockgill Force); hotyi 


• Lowland Scotch is a. genuine Anglian dialect, and has kept closer to the Teutonic type 
than modern English. Early Scotch writers (as Barbdmr and Dunbar) expressly call their 
language ‘English/ 

t In the Northern dialect this change began much earlier, and was accelerated by the 
Danish (or Norse) incursions and settlements. By the end of the thirteenth century this 
dialect had become as ; uninflexional as modem English* 
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(‘island,’ as in Langholm) ; ness (‘headland,’ as in Furness); ey (‘island,* as 
in Orkney); beck (‘brook,’ as in Troutbeck), &c. The influx of the Scandi¬ 
navian element produced on the northern dialects the same sort of effect that 
the Norman-French element did on the southern dialects j it accelerated the 
weakening and disuse of the inflexions, and introduced some fresh elements 
into the language. 

3. Words of Latin origin, and Greek Words introduced through 
Latin. —Of these we have now immense numbers in English, the words of 
classical origin being considerably more than twice as numerous as those of 
Teutonic origin, there being, according to some authorities, about 29,000 of 
the former, to about 13,000 of the latter. These words came in at various 
periods, and under various circumstances. 

a . A few Latin words, connected with names of places, were adopted bfy 
the Britons from the Romans, and by the Angles and Saxons from the Britons,* 
and appear, for example, in Chester (< castra ), Gloucester, Stratford {strata), 
Lincoln {colonia), Fossbury {fossa). 

b. A good many words of classical origin were introduced between the 
Settlement of the Saxons and the Norman Conquest by the ecclesiastics who 
brought Christianity into England. These words are mostly ecclesiastical terms, 
and names of social institutions and natural objects previously unknown to 
the English. These words came direct from Latin, or from Greek through 
Latin. 

c. A much larger number of words of Latin origin came to us through 
Norman-French, the acquired language of the Norman conquerors of England. 
After the Conquest this was of course the language of the Norman nobles and 
their retainers throughout England. + To a more limited (though still con¬ 
siderable) extent it had been introduced as the language of the court of Edward 
the Confessor. Most of the words in our language which relate to feudal 
institutions, to war, law, and the chase, were introduced in this way. The 
terms employed in science, art, and the higher literary culture are, to a large 
extent, of the same origin. Not that Anglo-Saxon had not such terms, but 
they belonged to the literary , and not to the ordinary spoken language. After 
the Conquest Norman-French became the literary language, because literature 
continued to be cultivated only among the dominant class. English thus lost 
its old literary vocabulary, which became forgotten, and had to be replaced 
from Norman-French. But the words of ordinary life were used as freely and 
vigorously as ever by the mass of the native population. An important change, 
however, in the English language was at least accelerated, if not first com¬ 
menced, by the influence of the Norman-French, which was established side 
by side with it. Of the two races which made up the population, Normans 
and Englishmen, each had enough to do to learn the vocabulary of the other, 
without troubling themselves with an alien system of inflexions. Thus the 
numerous grammatical inflexions of the older English came to be first levelled t 
in a great many cases to a monotonous and meaningless - e , and finally lost 
altogether. In the course of the three centuries that followed the Conquesf 
they were reduced to little more than their present number. 

d. The revival of the study of the classical languages in the sixteenth 

• Beware of the mistake of saying that these words were introduced into English by the 
Romans. 

t Though William himself tried to learn English, and sometimes used it in public 
documents. 

% For this convenient and expressive term we are indebted to Mr. H. Sweet. 
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century led to the introduction of an immense number of Latin and Greek 
words, which were taken direct from the original languages. Many of these 
importations have since been discarded. It often happens that the same 
classical word has given rise to two words in English, one coming to us through 
Norman-French, the other taken direct from Latin. In such cases, the former 
is the shorter and more corrupted form. Compare, for example, hotel and 
hospital, reason and rational , poison and potion. 

4 . Words of Miscellaneous origin. —The extensive intercourse main¬ 
tained during the last three hundred years with all parts of the world naturally 
led to the introduction of words from most languages of importance, relating 
to natural productions, works of art, or social institutions, with which this 
intercourse first made us acquainted. 

• Thus it has come about that the two chief constituents of modem 
English are Anglo-Saxon and Latin, mixed with a small proportion 
of words of miscellaneous origin. Most of the Teutonic elements of 
English were introduced by the Saxons and Angles. A good many 
also came in with the Danes and Norsemen (for the Scandinavian 
races are of the Teutonic stock), and a few more passed from the 
Norsemen into Norman-French, and so found their way into English. 

As a general rule (admitting, of course, of numerous exceptions) it will be 
found that words relating to common natural objects, to home life, to agricul¬ 
ture, and to common trades and processes, are usually of Teutonic origin. 
Words relating to the higher functions of social life—religion, law, government, 
and war, to the less obvious processes of the mind, and to matters connected 
with art, science, and philosophy, are commonly of classical and mostly of 
Latin origin. Most words of three or more syllables, and a large number of those 
of two, are of classical origin. The Teutonic element prevails (though very far 
from exclusively) in words of one or two syllables, and is by far the most 
forcible and expressive. Hence it predominates in all our finest poetry. It is 
impossible to write a single sentence without Teutonic elements, but sentence 
after sentence may be found in Shakspeare and the English Bible, which is 
pure English, in the strictest sense of that term. 

One great advantage which English has derived from the mingling of the 
Teutonic and Romance elements is the great richness of its vocabulary, and its 
power of expressing delicate shades of difference in the signification of words 
by the use of pairs of words, of which one is Teutonic and the other French.* 

The changes by which Anglo-Saxon (or the oldest English) became modem 
English were gradual, and no exact date can be given for the introduction of 
this or that particular alteration. Still the process was influenced or accelerated 
at certain points by political events. The Norman Conquest, and the political 
relations between the conquering and the conquered race, naturally made 
Norman-French the language of the court and the nobles, of the courts of 
justice, of the episcopal sees, and of garrisoned places. But the loss of Nor* 
•mandy in 1206, the enactments of Hemy III. and Louis IX., that the subjects 
of the one crown should not hold lands in the territory of the other, and 
the political movements under John and Henry III., stopped the further 
influx of the Norman element. At the same time the absolutist tendencies 
of the kings drove the nobles into closer union with the Anglo-Saxon elements 


* Compare, for example, feeling and sentiment, work and labour , bloom nod flower. The 
number of pairs of exactly synonymous words is small. 
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of the nation; and the French wars of Edward III. roused an anti- French 
feeling among all classes, which extended itself even to the language, 
insomuch that we learn from Chaucer, that in his time French was spoken in 
England but rarely, and in a corrupted form. In 1362 appeared the edict of 
Edward III. that legal proceedings in the royal courts should be conducted in 
English, though French continued for sixty years longer to be the language of 
Parliament, and for yet another sixty years to be the language of the laws. 

Koch divides the historical development of English into five periods, 
in the following manner :— 

First Period, that of old Anglo-Saxon.* This period extends from the 
lime of the oldest literary monuments to about A. D. 1100. The language was 
divided into two groups of dialects, the Northern or Anglian , and the Southern 
or Saxon. The Northern speech (that of Northumbria) was the first to becoml 
a cultivated literary language, but there are few remains of it in its earliest 
form. Under the ravages of the Danes the literature perished. 

On the rise of the kingdom of Wessex to supremacy the Southern, or (more 
strictly) the West-Saxon dialect became the standard literary language. It is 
in this that the bulk of the works usually called Anglo-Saxon are written. It 
was not an imported form of speech, but simply the cultivated form of the 
dialect of the district. + It did not oust the other dialects from use in oral 
speech, even when used for literary purposes beyond the Saxon area. In the 
latter pait of the period the levelling (see p. 4) of the inflexions had already 
commenced. 

Second Period, that of late Anglo-Saxon. This period extends over 
about 1 50 years, to the middle of the thirteenth century, and shows marks of 
the influence of the Danish and Norman settlements in disturbing the older 
system of inflexions, obliterating many of it^ distinctions, and so preparing 
the way for the still gieater simplification which followed. In the latter 
part of the period Norman-French words begin to be incorporated in the 
language. 

Third Period, termed by Koch Old English. This period, which extends 
over some 100 years, from about 1250 till about 1350, exhibits a continued 
weakening of the old forms, spoken sounds and their written representatives 
being both in an unsettled state, and the influence of Norman-French being 
distinctly traceable. 

The Norman Conquest displaced the Southern dialect from its literary 
supremacy. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries three dialects, or 
groups of dialects, held equal rank. These were— 

1. The Northern dialect, which prevailed on the East of the Pennine 
range from the Humber to the Firth of Forth. In the course of time this 
dialect received a somewhat special development in Lowland Scotch. It was 
by much the earliest to exhibit the levelling and loss of its inflexions. 

2. The Southern dialect, spoken south of the Thames and in Gloucester- 
t shire and parts of Herefordshire and Worcestershire. 

*' Our forefathers (or some of them) called themselves for a time Anglo-Saxons. It is 
disputed whether this term denoted a people made up of the Angles and the Saxons, or the 
Saxons of England, as contrasted with the Old Saxons of the Continent. There is a similar 
ambiguity in the term as applied by modern writers to the language. It maybe held to 
include the scanty remains that we have of the old Northumbrian dialect, though practically 
what is called Anglo-Saxon is the old South Saxon speech. 

t It was called Englise by those who wrote it, perhaps (as Mr. Earle suggests) because 
the first cultivated book-speech was Englise, i.e. Anglian. 
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3. The Midland dialect, * which prevailed in the intervening districts, t 
Fourth Period, called by Koch Middle English, reaching to ne^r 
the end of the fifteenth century. The great feature of this period is the 
establishment of the East Midland dialect, through the influence of Wycliffe 
and Chaucer, as the standard literary language of England generally. This 
dialect also extended its area as the language of common life, especially in 
the eastern part of the Southern area. + 

Fifth Period, that of Modern English. § 

Leaving the vocabulary of the language out of consideration, it may be 
stated summarily that English has preserved from its Anglo-Saxon stage the 
suffixes that it still possesses in nouns and pronouns; the conjugation of its 
verbs; the articles, pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and numerals ; the 
comparative and superlative suffixes of adjectives, and the formation of 
adverbs; the flexibility and variety which it has in the formation of com¬ 
pounds; the most impoitant part of the suffixes and prefixes by which 
derivatives are formed ; the predominant principles of accentuation; and the 
compactness and straightforwardness of the syntactical arrangement of its 
periods. To French we owe a considerable modification of the sounds of the 
language, the suppression of the sound of l before other consonants, such as 
f, v , k, m, Slc ; the softening or disuse of the hard, guttural sounds of h and 
gk, the change of hard c into ch> and the use of e mute at the end of words; 


* One characteristic point of difference between the three dialects was, that all three 
persons of the plural of the present tense ended in -es in the Northern (at least when the 
personal pronouns did not come immediately before them), in - en in the Midland, and in -eth in 
the Southern. Also m the Imperative plural the Northern had -es, the Midland and Southern 
-eth. The Northern dialect had dropped the personal suffixes in the past tense. The Imper- 


chirche ) ; at for that, thiriox thise, at and til for to in the infinitive mood. The Northern 
dialect was the most tenacious of the old sounds of the language, the Southern dialect was 
most tenacious of the old inflexions. The latter preferred the flat sounds of z and v to the 
sharp sounds of s and /, and the broad vowels o and u to a and i. 

+ The dialects of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire are classed by Dr. Morris 
in the West Midland, by Matzner in the Northern group. These districts belonged at first 
to Cumbria and Strathclyde. It seems natural to suppose that the Northern part of the 
district, at any rate, owed most, both in population and in language, to Northumbria, to 
which it was contiguous Moreover, Norsemen settled in force m part of the district. It is 
to Dr. Morris that we are indebted for the first thorough and systematic discrimination of 
these dialects. 

t Hence Puttenham, towards the end of the sixteenth century, describes this speech, then 
prevalent in London and the home counties, as ‘Southern English,' the old Southern dialect 
maintaining its ground in the Western counties , and so he describes the dialects of England 
as Northern , Southern , and Western , instead of Northern, Midland, and Southern. 

§ The above subdivision is, perhaps, more elaborate than is necessary. There is no 
break of any consequence between the Third and Fourth Periods. No new principle of 
change begins to operate. We simply have in the Fourth Period a still further development, 
on exactly the same lines, of what was going on in the Third. There is no epoch at the 
dividing line of these two periods comparable to those formed by the Norman Conquest, which 
preceded the Third Period, and the invention of printing and the revival of letters, which 
ushered in the latest period. It would be simpler and <juite sufficient to divide English, in 


Mr. Sweet (who however does not divide the periods at quite the same points as Koch, 
though the difference is not great) characterizes these three cardinal divisions as the Period of 
Full Inflexions, the Period of Levelled Inflexions , and the Period of Lost Inflexions. 
Each period has naturally an earlier and a later stage, The names Ftrst Period, Second 
Period , &c., are very bald and unsuggestive. 
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the introduction of the sibilant sounds of j, g, ch and c ; the use of the letter 
*, and the consonantal sound of v, and a great deal of change and confusion in 
the vowel sounds. French influence assisted in the recognition of s as the 
general sign of the plural in nouns. To French we also owe a considerable 
number oF the suffixes and prefixes by which derivatives are formed, and are 
probably indebted for our deliverance from that stiff and involved arrangement 
of sentences under which modern German still labours. (Matzner.) 

In poetry French influence is seen in the extension of the use of rhyme and 
the restriction of the use of alliteration. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1 . Speech or language is the expression of thought by 
words. 

2 . Grammar (from the Greek gramma, ‘ letter *) is the science 
that treats of speech or language. English Grammar is that 
portion of the science which treats of the speech of the English 
people. 

3 . Words are significant combinations of sounds. These 
sounds are represented to the eye by marks or symbols called 
letters (Latin litera ), the whole collection of which is called the 
Alphabet (from alpha, beta, the names of the first two letters of 
the Greek Alphabet). The right mode of uttering the sounds 
that make up a word is called Orthoepy (from the Greek orthos, 
* right,' and epos , ‘ spoken word '). The right mode of represent¬ 
ing the sounds that make up a word by letters is called Ortho¬ 
graphy (from the Greek orthos , ‘ right/ and grapho , * I write ’). 

4 . A sentence (Latin scnientia, ‘ thought ') is a collection of 
words of such kinds and arranged in such a manner as to express 
some complete thought. Words are of different sorts according 
to the purpose which they serve in a sentence. 

Thus, in the sentence “ The little bird flies swiftly through the 
air,” bird is the name of something that we speak about; the 
points out which bird is meant; little describes the bird; 
flies states what the bird does ; swiftly denotes the manner 
in which the bird does this ; through shows how the action 
of the bird is related to the air. 

The different sorts of words are called Parts of Speech. 

5. Etymology (from Greek etymos , ‘ true/ and logos, ‘ word ’ or 
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* statement ’) is that part of grammar which treats of words 
separately. Syntax (Greek syn, ‘ together/ and taxis, ‘ arrange¬ 
ment ’) is that part of grammar which treats of the way in which 
words are combined in sentences. 

THE ALPHABET. 

0 . The English alphabet consists now of twenty-six letters, each 
of which is written in two forms, the large letters being called 
Capitals, or Capital Letters*:-— 

A, a: B, b : C, c : D, d : E, e : F, f: G, g: H, h : I, i: J, j: 

K, k: L, 1 : M, m : N, n : O, o : P, p : Q, q : R, r : S, s : T,t: 

U, u : V, v : W, w : X, x : Y, y : Z, z. 

7 . The English alphabet is the ordinary Roman alphabet, with the 

addition of the letter w. The old English (Anglo-Saxon) alphabet had no 
j, <3L,+ v, or z, and contained two symbols which have since been discarded, 
namely, © [eth) and p {thorn), which both stood for th.% Instead of w the 
symbol p {wen) was used. Also for a time, in the Transition Period of 
English, the sign 5 was used for a sound like g or a guttural y . 

VOWELS. 

8. The letters a, e, i, o, u are called Vowels (Latin vocalis , ‘ that 
can be sounded ’). They can be sounded by themselves, with a con¬ 
tinuous passage of the breath. The remaining letters are called 
Consonants (Lat. con ‘together/ sonans ‘sounding'). They ^either 
stop (partially or completely), or else set free the passage of the 
breath by which vowels are sounded. They therefore have a vowel 
either before or after them.§ 

0. There are thirteen simple vowel sounds in English ; the sounds 
of a in fall, father, fate, fat j the sounds of e in met and mete; the 
sound of i in pin; the sounds of 0 in not and notej the sounds of 
u in rule, pull, fur, and but. Of these sounds some are long, some 
short. 

The primary vowel sounds are t (as in pin), a (as in far), and ti (as 

* Capital letters are used at the beginning of proper names, for the nominative case singular 
of the personal pronoun of the first person, and for any noun, adjective, or pronoun, used in 
speaking of the Divine Being. They may ^lso be used at the beginning of a common noun, 
when it is used in a special or technical sense, as Mood, Voice, Person ,' the Solicitor-Genera!/ 

4 the Lord Chief Justice/ and at the beginning of a noun, or an adjective and a noun, 
denoting something specially important. Adjectives derived from proper nouns are also 
written with capitals. We also write His Majesty, Her Majesty, &c. The first word of .a 
sentence and of a line of poetry must begin with a capital. 
c t The very name of f is French, —fneue = ‘ the tailed letter/ 

t Both ft and p are probably modified forms of d, p being a D which has had the back- 
stroke lengthened both ways. In the oldest English there seems to have been no* difference 
of sound between them. Some MSS. use $ in all cases, others p. When the sound of tk in 

* thing 4 became different from that of th in * the* © was appropriated to the latter. The y 
in the old-fashioned Way of writing ‘"the’O'or^) i$ i corruption of f>. 

5 “A vowel is the result of an open position of ,$»e organs of speech, a consonant is the 
result of an opening action of the organs of speech ** {Melville Bell). 
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in full ); all others are lengthenings, combinations, or modifications 
of these.* 

10. When two dissimilar vowel sounds are uttered without a break 
between them, we get a vocal or sonant diphthong (Greek dis ‘ twice/ 
and phthonge ‘sound'). There are four of them :— 

1. i, as in bite, made up of the a in far and the e in mete. 

2 . oi, as in hoist, also written oy {boy) and uoy {buoy), made up of the 
sound of a in fall and e in mete. 

3. eu, as in eulogy, also expressed in writing by u {mute), ew or ewe 
{few, me), eau {beauty), ui {suit), ue {hue), yu {yule). 

4. ou, as in noun. This is also expressed in writing by ow {now). 

When two of the letters called vowels are used to represent a simple 
vowel sound, we get an improper diphthong or digraph. 

11. The letters w and y are commonly called semi-vowels. When thej 
are followed by a vowel sound in the same syllable, their sound approaches 
that of a consonant, as in win, twin, you, yonder. They form a connecting 
link between vowels and consonants. When a vowel precedes them in the 
same syllable they combine with it to form either a diphthong or a simple vowel 
sound ; as awe, how, dray, bey, buy. Y is a pure vowel whenever it is followed 
by a consonant (as in Yttria). It was always a pure vowel in Anglo-Saxon. 

12 . All the vowel sounds are produced by the unimpeded passage of the breath, when 
modified by the glottis into voice , through the tube of the mouth, which is made to 
assume different shapes by altering the form and position of the tongue and the lips. 

CONSONANTS. 

13. Consonants or voice-checks are divisible into two chief 
classes :—A. Consonants which only partially stop the current of the 
breath, allowing it still to escape either past the tongue, or through 
the nostrils. These consonants have been termed by different writers 
continuous , spirant (i.e. breathing ), or fricative (the breath, as it were, 
rubbing past). 

The continuous consonants are subdivided into— 

1. The Liquids (or flowing sounds) 1, m, n, r. Of these m and n arc 
nasal sounds, the breath escaping through the nose. Closely allied 
to n is the distinct nasal sound ng*. 

2 . The Sibilants (or hissing sounds). These are— 
a . Simple :—s ; z (as in zeal); sh ; z (in azure). 

b* Compound :— oh (in chest), equivalent to tsh ; j (in Jest) or soft g 
(in gentle), equivalent to dzh. X is merely a double letter = ks (in 
next), or gs (in exact). 

3. The Lisping 1 sounds, th (in thin) and th (in this). 

4 . The Labials (or lip letters) f and v.f 

B. Consonants which wholly stop the passage of the breath. These* 

* On observing the position of the organs of speech it will be found that a (=aA) is midway 
between * (= ee) and u (= 00). If, without stopping the voice, a is made to pas# into m, the 
sound of o intervenes ; if it is made to pass into *, the sound of a (in fate) intervenes. 

t F, v , and th are sometimes classed among the mutes and called atpimtn s bet k would 
be better to discard the name. The sounds are perfectly simple, they are not really made by 
blending the sound of h with those of p, b, t and d. 
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are commonly called Mutes.* They are p, b, t, d, k (or hard o), g. 
They are sometimes described as momentary, or explosive .f 

Labials, Dentals, and Gutturals. 

14 . All the consonants (or voice-checks), whether continuous or mo¬ 
mentary, may be arranged in groups according to the organ of 
speech which is chiefly brought into action in forming them. These 
groups are— 

1. Labials (Latin labium * lip ’) formed with the lipsp, b, f, v, 
m. With these may be classed the semi-vowel w. 

2 . Dentals (Lat. dens * tooth ’), or Palatals (Lat. palatum * palate ’) 
formed by different sorts of contact between the tongue and file 
palate :— t, d, th, the trills 1 and r, the nasal n, and all the sibilants. 

3. G-utturals (Lat. guttur ‘throat’) formed at the root of the tongue 
or the top of the throat:— k (or hard 0), hard g and the nasal ngr. 
H was a guttural letter in Anglo-Saxon, something like ch in the 
Scotch loch.\ It now forms a division by itself, being a simple 
impulse of the breath, and yet not a vowel. It is called an Aspirate 
(Lat. ad ‘at,’ spirare ‘ to breathe ’). To the gutturals is allied the 
semi-vowel y. 

Hard (or Sharp) Consonants and Soft (or Plat) Consonants. 

15 . In pronouncing p, t, or k, it will be felt that the muscles which 
adjust the organs of speech are in a state of sharper tension than 
when b, d, or g is sounded. The former consonants have a hard 
or sharp sound, the latter a soft or dull sound. 

To the class of Hard § or Sharp Consonants (or Hard Checks) 
belong p, t, k (or hard c), f, th (in thin), s, sh, ch. 

To the class of Soft § or Flat Consonants (or Soft Checks) belong 
b, d, hard g, v, th (in this), z (in zeal), z (in azure), 3 or soft g. 

10 . Assimilation.— When a hard and a soft consonant come together, 


* Do not confound the Mutes with mute letters such as e in fate, or p in psalm. 

+ This term is more fanciful than correct. It is the breath, not the stoppage of it, that 
explodes. 

t The guttural sounds of ch and gh do not now belong to English ; ch (hard) is sounded 
as k, and gh is silent, or sounded as /, 

\ Instead of the contrasted terms Hard and Soft, or Sharp and Flat, the older grammars 
(especially those for Latin and Greek) give us the terms thin and middle (the soft consonants 
being regarded as half-way between the thin and the aspirate mutes). Later writers use the 
terms surd and sonant , or breathed and voiced (which mean much the same as surd and 
sonant). The terms breathed and voiced are becoming very usual with writers on Phonetics. 
* Breath ’ becomes 4 Voice* when the vocal chords are stretched and set in vibration. Now 
if we adjust the organs of speech for one of the soft consonants (say b), it is possible to mope 
a sort of sound in the mouth without opening the lips ; but if we adjust the organs of 
speech for a hard consonant (as p), it is impossible to convert the breath in the mouth into 
twice without breaking the contact by which the consonant is formed, and letting the breath 
out Hence P is called a breathed consonant, and b a voiced consonant. These terms, 
however, are open to the objection that they 4 put the cart before the horse.* A consonant 
like b does not get its peculiar quality as contrasted with p by forming voioe in the mouth, it 
must have its peculiar quality by the adjustment of the organs before voice can be produced* 
The two classes of consonants would be better described as tense and lax. If the terms 
sharp «nd flat are employed, it must be kept in mind that they involve no reference to a 
difference of pitch. 
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the one gets assimilated to the other. Hence tricked is sounded as trickt, and the 
soft sound of the plural s or es acts upon the f of calf ox wife , and produces the 
forms calves, wives. So the sharp s of house is softened in houses. (Not, 
however, in horses, &c.) 

17 . A syllable (Greek syllabe, 1 a taking together y ) is a single vowel, 
or a group of letters containing only one vowel sound. 

A word which consists of a single syllable is called a Monosyllable 
(Greek monos , ‘ single 5 ), such as man, horse , hut. 

A word of two syllables is called a Disyllable, as folly , learning 

A word of three syllables is called a Trisyllable, as loveliness. 

A word that consists of more than three syllables is called a Poly¬ 
syllable (Greek polys , * many ’), as singularity. 

18 . When a syllable beginning with a vowel is added to a monosyl¬ 
lable or a word accented on the last syllable, ending in a single 
consonant preceded by a single vowel, the final consonant is doubled. 
As sin, sinner ; sit, sitting; expel, expelled; confer, conferred. But il 
the accent does not fall on the last syllable, the final consonant is not 
doubled; as offer, offered ; differ, different; visit, visiting. The letters 
/and s, however, are generally doubled, as travel , traveller; hocus, 
hocussing. There are also some other words in which the rule is 
violated, as worshipper. The reason for this doubling of the con¬ 
sonant is that the quantity or length of the preceding vowel may be 
preserved. A doubled consonant usually shows that the preceding 
vowel is short. Compare running and tuning, sinning and dining, 
manning and waning. Before ll and ss, a and o are often long, as in 
roll, stroll, squall, fall, gross, grass, &c. 

When a syllable (not beginning with i) is added to a word ending in 
y preceded by a consonant, the^y is changed into i, as happy, happily, 
happier; pity, pitiless. When the final y is preceded by a vowel it 
is not changed, as buy, buyer. When ing is added after ie, the i 
is changed into y; as die, dying; he, lying. For the sake of distinc¬ 
tion dye makes dyeing. Long y is not changed before a consonant, as 
dryness. 

3 £ute e after a single consonant usually shows that the preceding 
vowel is long : compare shin and shine, ban and bane. It is generally 
omitted when a syllable that begins with a vowel is added ; as force, 
forcible, and sometimes when the added syllable begins with a con¬ 
sonant as in truly, duly ; but it is retained if it is required to preserve 
the pronunciation of the consonant, as in change, changeable. It is 
always put after final v. 

19 . Words must be divided into syllables according to the way in 
which the component sounds are grouped together in speaking. Thus 
we must write fa-cing, not fac-ing; de-cent, not dec-ent. But when it 

• is possible, the syllables should correspond to the significant parts of 
which the word is made up, as in transport, in-spect. 

ANOMALIES OF THE ENGLISH LETTER SYSTEM. 

20 . A. The same letters are used to represent different 
sounds. 

I. The letter A represents five simple vowel sounds, as in fate, fall, 
far, fat, want. 
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The letter £ represents five simple vowel sounds, as in mete, pet, herd, 
clerk , pretty. 

The letter I represents two simple vowel sounds, as in ptt (long in 
marine) and fir ; and one diphthongal sound as in bite. 

The letter O represents three simple vowel sounds, as in poke, pot , for. 
The letter U represents f6ur simple vowel sounds, as m rude, pall, 
fun, fur. 

Compare also au in aunt , saunter; ai in laid, said, aisle ; ea in great, 
beat, breast, heart, earth ; ei in neigh, sleight, receive ; ey in prey, eye ; 
le in belief, friend; oa in coat, broad', oe in shoe, doe; oo in tool, 
door, flood, on in scour, pour, journal, through ; ow in tow, cow. 

C is hard (= k) before a, o, and n [can, cob, cut); but soft (= s) 
before e, 1 , and y (cell, city, Cyprus). 

CH is hard (= k) in ache, mechanics, but generally soft (= ten), 
as in much, child, &c. Like sh in a few words taken from French, 
as machine. 

The soft sound of ch is due to the influence of Norman-French. 

G is hard before a, o, and u (gave, go, gun), soft before e (gem), and 
before i and y in words not of Teutonic origin (gin, gypsy) ; but 
hard in gill (of a fish), give, gilt, &c., and in Gertrude, Geddes. 

The hard sound of g is often maintained by putting u after it, as 
guile, guild, guest. 

TH has both a hard and a soft sound (thin, this). 

Q-H is sometimes mute (as in though), sometimes sounded like / 
(laugh). 

B. The same sounds are represented in different ways. 

1. Compare the following words in sound and spelling : — 

Fate, braid, say, great, nc/gh, pr ey, gaol, gauge. 

Fall, for, fiaud, cl aw, broad, cwght. 

Far, clerk, aunt, heart. 

Mete, meet, meat, people, chief, receive,* quay, key, aet her, Phcebus, 
marine. 

Vet, many, said, says, bury, tread, friend, heifer, Leonard. 

Hard, bird, cur, earth. 

Pit, pretty, sieve, busy, build, syllable, surfeit. 

Bite, thy, eye, flight, dies, buy, aisle. 

Pcke, coat, toe, soul, tow, sew, owe, door. 

Pat, what. 

R#de, rood, flew, blue, fruit, through, shoe. 

Full, good. 

F*m, lave, does, flood, rough. 

2 . Compare the consonantal signs in find, Philip, laugh :— 

.Sent, cent, cinder, mercy, jeent, bace, face. 

Zeal, pane, reserve, ATenophon, addc, acbe. 

BucA, cru/cA,t na/ure. 

< 57 *un, tension, nafion patrician, eugar. 

Azujre, vifion, occasion. 


* It is convenient to bear in mind that with the exception of the words seize and ceiling, 

ei with the sound of ee is found only in words derived from the Latin capio as deceit (dedpio), 
receipt (recipio), conceit (concipio), &c. , , 

* T before ch, and d before g in the same syllable are often inserted merely to show that 
the following consonant is to be SQUtvded c. sibilant. 
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/est, gentle, adage, brio^,' juisfe-mcnt. 

Aeep, rat, cot, cut, mofi, quench, ar/k, mechanics. 

Gave, guile, ghost. 

C. Simple sounds are sometimes expressed by two letters, 
as in caul, pr/Vst, and words containing the other improper diphthongs 
(or digraphs ). So also ck = k, ch = k (sometimes). 

Complex sounds are sometimes expressed by single letters, 

as by i and u in mine and pure, by j in just, g in gentle . 

Letters are often written but not pronounced, as in £now, 
benign, through, wa/k, and the numerous examples of mute e* {bane, 
tuneful, &c.). 

Hard c, q, x, and perhaps w and y are superfluous letters; their 
sounds may be represented by other letters. 

If we include w and y as separate sounds, and the nasal tig, we shall 
have forty-one elementary sounds in English. Wh is pro¬ 
nounced like hw, and is not a separate simple sound. 

21 . The anomalies that exist in English spelling have arisen chiefly from the 
circumstance that great changes have taken place in the pronunciation of words, 
while the changes in the written language have not kept pace with the changes 
in pronunciation. In its Anglo-Saxon stage our language was free from these 
anomalies. The mixture of Norman-French with English disturbed the 
pronunciation greatly. We owe to it the sound of j, the soft sounds of c and 
g\ and the introduction of z and qu. Initial f in Anglo-Saxon was sounded 
like v. The softening of ii, or of tu before r, into ch or s/i (as in question, 
nation, nature ) occurs only in Romance words, as is also the case with di or 
du in soldier and verdure . 

22 . In Anglo-Saxon long i was sounded like ee in seen, never as in pine ; 
6 was sounded like a in fate, never like ee; a as in father, never as in fate, 
the sound of a in bat being denoted by se; u and u were sounded as in rule 
and full, the sound of ii in but not being used. The letter o represented 
either 5 , as in bone, or d as in on, never a u sound as in son or soon. 

As regards the consonants, c and g were always hard. The sibilants Bb, z 
as in azure, ch and j did not exist. The aspirate h had a more guttural sound 
than in modern English. The weakening of this sound was due to the 
influence of Norman*French, and led to the introduction of g before it, to 
preserve the guttural pronunciation (as night for niht, might for miht). But 
the guttural sound died out all the same, and gh came to be regarded as little 
more than a sign that the preceding i must be sounded long. Hence it was 
inserted even in words that had no claim to a guttural of any kind,+ as in 
sprightly (compare sprite ). The passing of the guttural gh into die sound of 
f is interesting. It was once more common than now ; e.g., daughter was 
pronounced dafter (like laughter). 


* In many cas'es mute e makes its appearance not because it has been put in to show that 
the preceding vowel is long, but because, having been once itself syllabic, it has been made 
mute owing to the lengthening of the previous vowel; thus n&ma became n&mb ami then 
ft Arne. 

+ Spenser even uses whight (= white) and slight (= spite). See Earle's Philology of 
the English Tongue, p. ia$. In More’s Utopia, haughty is spilt hawie. It is from the 
French bantam . 
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ACCENT. 

23. Emphasis is the utterance of one word in a sentence with more 
force than the rest to give prominence to the idea which it conveys. 

Accent is a stress laid upon one syllable of a word of two or more 
syllables, as tender , misery , indecent Words of several syllables may 
have two or even three accented syllables, as dimocrdtical , Idti- 
tudindrian. 

In English two systems of accentuation have been at work, the Teutonic or 
genuine English, ancl the French. The characteristic tendency of Teutonic 
accentuation is to throw the stress upon the root-syllable of a word, and leave 
the inflexions and formative syllables unaccented,* as Idve, Idver, liveliness. 
In French the accentuation naturally, in the first instance, followed that #>f 
Latin, which was not etymological but rhythmical, so that the accent often 
shifted its position with an alteration in the number of the syllables, falling on 
the penult (or last syllable but one) if it was long, or on the ante-penult (or 
last syllable but two) if the penult was short. Hence in old P'rench pastor 
became pdtre, past orem became pastciir. The omission of final syllables of 
inflexion in French often left the accent on the last syllable, even when that 
was not the loot-syllable. Thus virlutcm became virtu ; civitdtem cite. 

When such words first passed from French into English they naturally had 
their French accent, as distance, contrie (country), nianSre (manner) ; soldce, 
&c. In Spenser we still find progress, succoiir, usage, bondage, &c. Most of 
these adopted words, however, have been affected by the English accentuation, 
which tends to keep the accent away from the last syllable. In words of 
French or Latin origin, and of more than two syllables, there is a tendency to 
throw the accent back on to the ante-penult, as in monopoly, gedgraphy. Thus 
we now say advertisement (not advertisement), th'eatre (not theatre ), &c. French 
derivatives ending in ade, -ter or -eer, -ee, -oon, -ine or -in, keep the accent on 
the last syllable. So also do adjectives which are seemingly taken from 
Latin with the simple rejection of the final syllable, as benign, robiist, humane, 
polite . The natural weight of the syllable has of course to be taken into 
account. Compare, for example, cdncentrate and remdnstrate; cosmdgony and 
declension, beneficent and benefactor. There is also a tendency to accentuate 
the root-syllable of the definitive word in a compound, as dllegory, mUancholy . 
Words which have been adopted without alteration from foreign languages 
keep their original accent, as torpido, cordna, octavo. 

The influence of accent upon the etymological changes of words 
has been very important. When one syllable is made prominent, 
those adjacent to it, especially if short and unimportant in them¬ 
selves, are pronounced carelessly, and frequently get dropped alto¬ 
gether. Thus we get bishop from episcopus, reeve from gerefa , sampU 
from example . English has thus lost most of its syllabic suffixes. 

When this loss takes place at the beginning of a word, it is called 
grammarians aphaeresis , i.e. t ‘taking away/ as in squadron from escadron ; 
story from histoire; stranger from estrangier granger); Spain from 
Hispania or Espagne ; van from avant; when it occurs at the end of a word 

* In Compounds in which the component parts preserve a syntactical relation to each other, 
the accent falls as it would if the words were kept separate, as ill-will, dll-fours, spit-fire, 
hide id, forsdotk , &c. Nouns compounded with adverbial particles have the accent on the 
particle, as dffshoot, il/roar. Verbs have it oil the verbal root, as out-dtf, with stand. - 
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it is called apocope (cutting off) ; when two syllables are blent into one, the 
process is termed syncope (shortening by excision). 

Examples of syncope are seen in crown from corona ; damsel from demoiselle; 
fancy from fantasy ; lord from Hlaford; sheriff, from Scirgerefa. 

An accented syllable often gets lengthened. Thus from hebban we get 
heave, from bi'ecan, break , &c. 

An unaccented long syllable is apt to get shortened. Thus the adjective 
minute becomes the noun minute. Compare cupboard', housewife, &c. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

• 

24. Etymology is that division of grammar which deals with 
separate words. It treats of their classification into the groups 
called Parts of Speech, of the changes of form which they under¬ 
go to mark differences in their signification or in their grammatical 
relations, and of the mode in which they are formed out of their 
constituent elements. This involves a reference to the connection 
which exists between words and forms in different languages 
which are related to each other. 


PARTS OF SPEECH. 


25. Words are distributed into the following eight * classes, called 


Parts of Speech :— 

1 . Noun-Substantive 

(usually called Noun). 

2 . Noun-Adjective + (usually 

called Adjective). 

3 . Pronoun. 


4 . Verb. 

5 . Adverb. 

6 . Preposition. 

7. Conjunction. 

8. Interjection. 


* Aristotle recognized four Parts of Speech, Nouns (including Adjectives), Verbs (or 
Predicates), Conjunctions (including apparently Prepositions and Adverbs), and 
Articles, or Joints (the Pronouns and the Definite Article). The Alexandrian gram¬ 
marians made eight divisions, Noun , Verb, Participle , Article, Pronoun, Preposition , 
Adverb, and Conjunction. The Roman grammarians treated the Participle as belonging to 
the Ven>, and dropped the Article (Latin having no Definite Article), but they divided the 
Noun into Substantive and Adjective, and added the Interjection , so as still to keep the 
mystic number eight. 

+ The Adjective was originally identical with the Noun, which in the infancy of language 
named objects by naming some attribute by which they were marked. In course of time the 
Adjective was developed into a separate Part of Speech, the function of which was to attach 
itself to the Noun. Even now it is difficult to draw the line between them, as Nouns are 
sometimes used attributively, and Adjectives pass by various stages into Nouns. Still the 
functions of the two sorts of words are now, in the main, so different that it is more conveni«it 
to treat them as two Parts of Speech, than as subdivisions of one. The extension of trie 
term Noun so as to include the Adjective is of no practical value except to explain the term 
Pronoun ; and the term Substantive, as the equivalent of Noun-Substantive, is objectionable, 
because some Pronouns are Substantives. Moreover the terms Noun and Adjective are 
now so familiarly used for the older Noun-Substantive and Noun-Adjective, that a good deal 
of confusion would result from interfering with the general custom, which will accordingly be 
followed in this work in all ordinary cases. 


C 
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The definitions of these several Parts of Speech will be found in the 
sections which treat of them respectively. 

These parts of speech have not at all times been equally essential elements 
of language. They do not stand upon the same level, some being primary, 
others secondary . 

The cardinal elements of every sentence * are the Subject and the Predicate 
(see § § 344, 376). For the expression of these we get the primary Parts of 
Speech, namely, the Substantive (Noun and Pronoun) and the Verb. 

In the next rank come the Adjective, which limits or modifies the Sub¬ 
stantive, and the Adverb, which limits or modifies the Verb. 

The adverb, in course of time, was developed into the Preposition and the 
Conjunction. 

Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions were originally for the most pagt 
nothing more than Cases of Nouns and Pronouns , which being restricted in 
practice to particular uses, hardened into separate Parts of Speech. 

NOTIONAL AND RELATIONAL WORDS. 

28. Words are divisible into Notional Words and Relational 
Words. 

Notional Words are those which present to the mind a distinct conception 
of some thing, or of some action or attribute of a thing. To this class belong 
Nouns, Qualitative Adjectives, and Verbs. 

Relational Words bring things before our minds, not by naming or 
describing them, but by indicating their relations to other things. The most 
important words of this class are the Substantive Pronouns, and the 
Quantitative and Pronominal Adjectives. Thus Thou or He brings a 
person before the mind by indicating his relation to Me. 

Adverbs are partly notional (as wisely , brightly), partly relational (as now, 
thus, whence). Prepositions and Conjunctions are only relational, the 
former with respect to things, the latter with respect to thoughts . 

It thus appears that Substantives and Adjectives admit of the 
following classification :— 

1 1 * Notional (Nouns). 

[ 2 . Relational (Substantive Pronouns).f 

! 1 . Notional (Qualitative Adjectives). 

2 . Relational (Quantitative and Pronominal 
Adjectives). 

Both Verbs and Adjectives express notions of the actions and attributes of 
things. Verbs assert the connection of the thing and its action or attribute ; 
Adjectives assume this connection. To borrow a metaphor from Mechanics, 
the Verb is a Dynamic Attributive, the Adjective is a Static Attributive . 

IMPERFECT SEPARATION OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH * 
IN ENGLISH. 

27 . In English the same word (that is to say, the same combination 

* Thai is as regards languages of so advanced a type as the Aryan. There are forms of 
language (Polynesian) which nave not advanced so far as to have a verb. 

+ Beginners mast beware of the mistake of supposing than any and every substantive void 
(such as hi, who, that, &c.) may be called a noun. 
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of letters) often belongs' to more than one Part of Speech".* Thus 
iron is a noun in * A piece of iron'] an adjective in * An iron tool,’ and 
a verb in * * The laundresses iron the shirts’; early is an adjective in 
* The early rose/ an adverb in ‘ He came early 1 1 

It will be shown in the Syntax how the functions of nouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs are often sustained by combinations of words forming clauses or 
phrases ; but only a single word can properly be said to be a noun, adjectwey 
or adverb. 

INFLEXION. 

28 . Inflexion (Latin inflecterey * to bend ’) is a change made in 
the form of a word either to mark some modification of the notion 
wliich the word stands for, or to show the relation of the word to 
some other word in the sentence. 

Inflexion is now of two kinds. 

1. Some inflexions consist in the addition of certain letters to a 
word, as booky books j pant, panted. What is thus added is called a 
suffix (Latin snffixus, i fixed on’). These suffixes were once significant 
words, but gradually lost their full form and meaning. 

2. Some inflexions (in certain verbs) consist in a change in the 
vowel sound, caused by first doubling a root syllable, and thei? 
blending the two sounds together, as in fight yfought j find, found. 

3. The addition of a suffix often caused the vowel of a preceding 
syllable to be weakened (compare nation and nationaly vain and 
vanity). This change often remained when the suffix was lost, as in 
man } men; feedy fed. What we thus get is only a spurious inflexion. 

Nouns and Pronouns are inflected to mark Gender, Number, and 
Case. Inflexion for Case (singular and plural) is called Declension. 

Adjectives and Adverbs are inflected to mark degree. This inflexion 
is called Comparison. 

Verbs are inflected to mark Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 
This inflexion is called Conjugation. 

Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections, are not inflected. 

That portion of a word which it has in common with other words that 
relate to the same notion, is called the Root. 

The Stem (or Crude Porm) of an inflected word is that portion of 
the word upon which the inflexions are based. % 

* 'this is mainly due to the fact that in English roots stripped of inflexions often do duty 
for words. A root-word like love is not in itself either noun or verb, and may be used as 
either But the same freedom does not exist in the case of words like wisdom , blithesome, 
strengthen , in which roots have been differentiated into Parts of Speech by means of formative 
elements. 

t All this shows how much of the meaning which we attach to what we hear or read is left 
unexpressed by the actual words, and is put in by our own intelligence as guided by tHfe 
context. 

4: The stem of a word should properly consist of the root modified by some suffix or, letter* 
change into a noun or verb ; and on this stem the grammatical inflexions should be based. Thus 
in Latin the root amis made into the verb-stem ama- and the noun-stem amor*, Li English 
digger and ditch are both stems formed from the root dig. But in modem English, in a 
great number of instances, stems have been so worn down that they no longer differ from 
roots. 
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Some writers of authority restrict the term Inflexion to those changes 
which constitute Declension and Conjugation. 

NOUN 

29. The word Noun means name (Latin nomen), /A. noun is 
a word used as a name for something^ ' 

CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS. 

80. Nouns are divided into two principal classes :— 

1. Common Nouns. 2. Proper Nouns. 

I.—COMMON NOUNS. 

31. A common noun (Latin communis , ‘ shared by several ’) is 
a word that is the name of each thing out of a class of things 
of the same kind, as horse, stone, city , or of any portion of a 
quantity of stuff of the same sort, as wheat', iron, water. 

A common noun is so called because the name belongs in common 
to all the individual things in the class, or to all the portions into 
which the whole quantity of stuff may be divided. 

A common noun distinguishes what belongs to some class or sort 
from everything which does not belong to it. Thus the name horse 
distinguishes that animal from all other sorts of things, but does not 
distinguish one horse from another. 

32. Common Nouns are subdivided into :— 

1. Ordinary Class Names. 

2. Collective Nouns. 

3. Abstract Nouns. 

An Ordinary Class Name is one that belongs to each 
individual of a classy or to each portion of some sort of 
material, as horse , tree , water , marble) Names of materials are 
used in the plural when different sorts of the material are spoken 
of, as ‘teas,’ ‘sugars/ &c. 

A Collective Noun is one which in the singular stands for one 
collection of several individual things, as herd, multitude. \ In 
the plural it stands for several such collections . / 

An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality, action, or 
state, as hardness, running, growth, sleep .1 As Arts and Sciences 
are in fact processes of thought and action^ dheir names are Abstract 
Nouns, as astronomy, logic, grammar. 

38. Abstract nouns are derived from adjectives (as hardness from hard). 


• See Note on \ 25, p. 17. 
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from verbs (as growth from grow ), or from nouns that denote a 
function or state (as priesthood from priest, widowhood from widow). 
The infinitive mood is often used as an abstract noun. 

That which is denoted by an Abstract Noun has no independent 
existence, but is only thought of by itself, the quality being ‘ drawn 
off’ (Latin abstractus) in thought from that to which it belongs. 

An abstract noun is a common noun, because it stands for every instance 
of the quality or action that it denotes. 

Abstract nouns are sometimes used in the concrete sense, that is, standing 
for that which possesses the quality which they denote. Thus nobility 
frequently means the whole body of persons of noble birth ; youth , the whole 
class of young people. Compare the double sense of witness, relation, painting, 
s^ilpture, nature , vision, &c. 

There is a class of nouns which are sometimes confounded with abstract 
nouns, and which in reality do not differ from them very widely. 
These are Significant (or Connotative ) General Names, such as Space, 
Time, &c. 

34. Common nouns are significant. They not only denote , or mark out, 
the objects to which they are applied, but also connote , or note at the same time , 
the whole combination of marks or attributes, through their possession of 
which the various individuals named by the common noun are grouped into 
one class. 

I.—PROPER NOUNS. 

35. A Proper Noun is a word used as the name of some 
particular person, animal, place, or thing, as John, London , 
Bucephalus , Excalibur. The word proper (Latin proprius) means 
own . A proper name is a person’s or thing’s own name. 

Proper nouns are written with a capital letter at the beginning. 

36. Proper nouns, as such, are not now significant. Even if the 
name, considered merely as a word, has a meaning, it is not applied 
to the object which it denotes in consequence of that meaning^ 
Margaret means pearl, but it is not implied that a person called 
Margaret has pearly qualities. Many proper names, however, such 
as Snowdon , Blackwater, Newcastle, were at first descriptive , as was 
in fact also the case with names of persons, which, if not actually 
descriptive, had a prophetic or optative character. 

3?. Proper nouns are sometimes used like common nouns, when they 
denote classes or collections of persons grouped together because they 
resemble each other in certain attributes that marked some individual, 
as if we say of a poet, * He was the Homer of his age,* or of a strong 
man, that ne is ‘a Hercules/ or speak of * the Howards/ meaning 
philanthropists like Howard. 

When a proper name belongs to several persons, it may be used in tlje 
plural, but is still a proper name, as ‘the Georges / ‘the Caesarsl 

INFLEXIONS OF NOUNS. 

88. Nouns are inflected to mark Gender, Number, and Case, 
though these distinctions are not always marked by inflexion. 
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GENDER. 

80. Living beings are divided into two classes or sexes, the 
jnale sex and the female # sex, the individuals in the one sex 
corresponding to those in the other. Things without life are not 
of either sex. Thus all things are arranged in three classes— 
things of the male sex, things of the female sex, and things 
of neither sex. 

40. In like manner, nouns are divided into three t classes or 
sorts called Genders, which correspond to the three classes of 
things just mentioned. These are the Masculine Gender, the 
Feminine Gender, and the Neuter Gender. Gender com£s 
from the Latin genus , ‘a kind or sort.’ 

The name of anything of the male sex is called a masculine 
noun, or a noun of the masculine gender (Latin masculinus , i be¬ 
longing to a male 

The name of anything of the female sex is called a feminine 
noun, or a noun of the feminine gender (Latin femininus , ‘belonging 
to a female 5 ). 

The name of anything of neither sex is called a neuter noun, or 
a noun of the neuter gender J (Latin neuter, ‘ neither J ). 

Man, king, father, horse, cock, bull, James, are masculine nouns. 

Woman } mother, mare, hen, cow , Mary, Jane, are feminine nouns. 

Stone, tree, house, London, are neuter nouns. 

In the case of animals and young children we often take no account of 
the sex, but refer to them by means of neuter pronouns. 

41. The names of animals sometimes do not indicate their sex,§ as 
sheep , bird, hawk, bear, mouse , raven, swan, dove. Also various 
names of persons, as parent, spouse, servant , &c. Such nouns are said 

* The word female is not connected etymologically with male. Male is a contraction of 
ntasculus, female is a corruption of femella, a diminutive of femina, assimilated in form to 
M tale through confusion. 

+ Nothing is gained either in convenience or in philosophy by the attempt to restrict the term 
gender to tne masculine and the feminine. Those who run the term neuter so hard as this 
should be consistent, and translate it into neither when they use it. To talk of nouns being 
of Neuter Gender (especially with a capital N) is not good Latin, good English, or good 
sense. German grammarians, who have the terms mhnnlich, weiblich , and sachhch, are spared 
the temptation to air this little crotchet. In inflected languages such as Latin, Greek, and 
German, the neuter gender has its own distinctive marks, ana is not indicated merely by the 
absence of the marks for masculine and feminine. 

t It is only m modern English, however, that this simple classification is observed. In Latin, 
Greek, French, and other languages, the names of many things which do not belong either to 
the male or to the female sex, are either masculine or feminine. When this is the case, gender 
ceases to answer (except partially 1 to any natural distinction, and becomes merely grammati* 
cal, though originally, no doubt, based upon a real, or fancied, natural distinction. A noun is 
k&own to be masculine (or feminine), not by its denoting a thing of the male (or female) sex, 
but by its having associated with it adjectives and pronouns with masculine (or feminine) 
terminations. This arbitrary, or merely grammatical gender has disappeared from modern 
English. In Anglo-Saxon, the genders were to a great extent .merely grammatical or 
arbitrary, as in Latin. Even tW/’(woman) was neuter. 

| Rut m poetry, fables, or lively narratives, animals are treated as male or female, even 
when the name is of common gender, with a general tendency to consider the larger and' 
fiercer animals as male, and the gentler and more timid as female. 
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to be of common or undetermined gender.* Some masculine nouns 
(as horse, dog), and some feminine (as duck, goose), are often used to 
aenote either sex. 

42. Things without life are often personified, or spoken of as if they were 
living beings of the male or female sex. Accordingly mason(ine and feminine 
pronouns are used in speaking of them. 

Thus the Sun,t Time, Day, Death, rivers, winds, mountains, the ocean, 
the seasons, the stronger passions (as Fear, Anger, Despair), actions connected 
with strength or violence (as Murder, War, &c.), are spoken of as male persons. 

The Moon, the Earth, Virtue, Night, a ship, countries and cities—-such as 
Europe, England, Paris—Night, Darkness, the Arts and Sciences, most 
abstract conceptions, as Nature, Liberty, Charity, Victory, Mercy, Religion, 
&c., the Soul, the gentler emotions, &c., are spoken of as female persons, f 

43. Sex is a distinction between things , not between names. Gender is a 
distinction between names , not between things. It is therefore wrong 
to speak of the masculine sex or the male gender .* to speak of a man 
as a masculine beings or to talk of things being of the masculine or 
feminine gender. Things may be of the male or female sex , but only 
words can be of the masculine, feminine, or neuter gender. 

MODES OF DENOTING GENDER. 

44. The sex of living beings is indicated in three ways— 

First Mode.— Quite different words are used,§ as : — 


Masculine . 

Feminine. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Bachelor 

maid or spinster 

Horse 

mare 

Boar 

sow 

Husband 

wife 

Boy 

girl 

King 

queen 

Brother 

sister 

Lord 

lady 

Buck 

doe 

Man 

woman 

Bull 

cow 

Milter 

spawner 

Bullock or ) 

, .. 

Monk or friar 

nun 

steer j 

xiener 

Nephew 

niece 

Cock 

hen 

Papa 

mamma 

Colt or foal 

filly 

Ram or wether 

ewe 

Dog 

bitch 

Sir 

madam 

Drake 

duck 

Sire 

dame or dam II 

Drone 

bee 

Sloven 

slut 

Father 

mother 

Son 

daughter * 

Gander 

goose 

Stag 

hind 

Gentleman 

lady 

Uncle 

aunt 

Hart 

roe flrhind 

Wizard 

witch 


• • But if there is anything to show the sex of the person denoted by the noun, the noun is 
treated as being masculine or feminine accordingly, and a masculine or feminine pronoun is 
used to replace it. Such a plural as parents is of necessity common. These nouns are 
usually of Romance origin. * 

+ In Anglo-Saxon (as in German) * sun ’ was feminine. 

t The gender employed in personification is rather arbitrary. Usage is not uxtyform. 

1 Strictly speaking this does not constitute grammatical gender. There is nothing in the 
form of the words to show for which sex they stand. 

|| Grandam ( grannam or granny) answers to grandsire. Sire and'dam, in contrast with 
each other, are applied only to animals. 
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Man (like the German Mensch) was formerly used of the female as well as 
of the male. We see this in the compound woman , a modified form of 
wimman — i.e., wifman. The vowel sound of the first syllable is still pre¬ 
served in the plural, women. 

Maid* in Chaucer’s tifne was applied to a grown-up person of either sex. 
Thus, ‘ I wot well that the apostle was a maid.’ Girl (a diminutive of the Low 
German gor) once denoted a young person of either sex.+ 

Father J means ‘ one who feeds; ’ from the same root as fee-d and fad 
(compare pa-ter and pa-sco ). Mother is from a root ma —‘ bring forth ’ {Morns). 
Daughter (Gr. dvydrrjp) meant originally ‘milk-maid.’ The loot is the same 
as in dug. Brother signifies * one who bears or supports ’ (Fick, Vergl. Wort. 
vii. 204 ). 

Husband (A.S. htisbonda ) is the manager or master of the house (Matznef). 
In A.S. buan means ‘ to inhabit, or cultivate.’ 

In husbandman and husbandry we have vestiges of the old meaning. In 
Anglo-Saxon wtf (neuter) meant simply a woman. 

Nephew and niece come to us (through French) from the Latin ncpos 
(nepot-is) and neptis. The older Anglo-Saxon words were nefa and nefc. Uncle 
and aunt are from avunculus and amita. The provincial and colloquial 
appellations gaffer and gammer are corruptions of godfather and godmother. 

Queen (or quean ) meant simply female or mother - In Anglo-Saxon cwcn- 
fugel means hen-bird. 

Lord is a shortened form of hlaford (i.e ., hldfweard , * loaf-warden, ’ or ‘ bread- 
dispenser’ (Matzner and Koch). Lady (hlcefdige) is from the same word hldf 
but the meaning of the second part is uncertain. Some connect it with the 
Gothic verb digan or deigan, ‘ to knead ’ (Skeat, Et. Diet.). Sir ox sire is from 
senior; madam from mea-domina; monk from monachtts, ‘one who leads a 
solitary life’; nun = nonna, ‘grandmother.’ Friar is from frater (Fr. 
frire). 

Witch is now only feminine, but it might come indifferently fiom the Anglo- 
Saxon masculine § wicca , or from the feminine wicce. Wizard comes from the 
Scandinavian viskr, ‘ wise,’ through the old French guiscart , and means ‘a very 
wise man 1 (Matzner). See ‘ Etymology: Adjective Suffixes.' 

Drake (old Norse andriki; root and — Lat. anat; riki, connected with 
German rtich , and Latin reg-em) means ‘king of the ducks.’ Duck is con¬ 
nected with the verb duck , ‘to dive.’ In Anglo-Saxon we find a masculine 
hana , ‘cock’ (Germ. Hahn). Goose has lost the letter n (Germ. Gans). 
Gander is formed from the feminine, d being only an offgrowth of the n. 
Goose is often used as a masculine, especially as a descriptive epithet, as ‘ Tom 
is a goose.’ Geese is of common gender. 

Bee is now of common gender, but was originally feminine. 

45. Second Mode—Inflexion.—Gender is indicated by the 
termination of the word. 

r * Maid is a short form of maiden , a diminutive of maigtfS, from ‘ maeg* * a growing youth,' 
f. ‘ maege* (root mag) Skeat, Et. Diet . s. v. 

t Thus Chaucer (Prol. 664) “ The yonge gurles of the diocise.” In Piers Plowman, i. 29, 
Lot's sons are spoken of as * gerles that were churles.’ 

t Or (according to other authorities) ‘the defender/ ‘he who guards the flock’ (Fick, 
Vetoed. PPOrl • i. 133). 

§ ‘ He is such a holy witch, that he enchants societies unto him." — (Shaksp. Cymb. i. 7 ) 
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A. Different suffixes are used for the masculine and the feminine. 


Masculine . 
Murderer 
Caterer 
Governor 
Emperor 
Sorcerer 


Feminine. 

murderess 

cateress 

governess 

empress 

sorceress 


The termination -er (in Anglo-Saxon -ere) is a true English suffix. 
The corresponding feminine suffix was -ster (A.S. -estre) as m. 
baecere,/. baecestre {baker) ; m. hoppers (< dancer ), f hoppestre. Spinster 
still preserves the feminine force of the suffix. Many words in ster 
now used as masculine (or common), or as proper names, once denoted 
occupations carried on by women, as maltster, lapster (‘ bar-maid 1 ), 
Baxter (from bake), Webster (from webban ‘to weave’), &c. Seamstress 
and songstress are double feminines. The suffix -er has now ceased to 
be exclusively masculine. 

In Anglo-Saxon -a was a masculine suffix and -e a feminine suffix, 
as nefa, nefe (nephew, niece), webba (male weaver), webbe (female 
weaver). 

B. The feminine is formed from the masculine by feminine suffixes. 

1. The commonest of these, and the only one by which fresh 
feminines can be formed is -ess, as count , countess; mayor , ?jiayoress. 

This termination came to us through French, from the Latin suffix 
issa. (Compare Gr. uraa and €<roa.) 

When this suffix is added to the masculine terminations or and er, the 
vowel is usually omitted, as in actor, actress ; hunter, hunti'ess. The 
masculines author, mayor, prior, and tutor, suffer no abbreviation. 
The o of negro and the y of votary are dropped (negress, votaress). 

Abbess (from abbot) is a shortened form of abbadess. Lass is piobably 
from laddess. Duchess follows the French form duchcsse. In mistress 
the a of master is modified through the influence of the suffix (See § 28 ). 

2 . One word, vixen , the feminine of fox, preserves the old Teutonic 
feminine suffix, en or in (compare German inn), the root vowel of the 
masculine being modified (§ 28 ). (Compare German Fuchs , Fiichsinn ). 
In the oldest English we find such feminines as gyden, 1 goddess 
municen , ‘ nun ’ (from munec); elfen ,* female elf,’ &c. So in Scotch, 
we have carlin , i old woman.’ 

The suffixes -trix (as in testatrix ), -ine (as in heroine ), -a (as m 
sultana ), -ina (as in czarina), do not belong to English grammar, but 
are foreign importations. 

Widower is perhaps a masculine formed from a feminine, or -er may 
represent the A.S. suffix a (masc. widuwa, fem. widuwe ). Bride• 
groom is merely a compound noun, groom * = goom = guma, ‘ man ’ 
(A nglo-Saxon ). 


* The r of bride has dragged in the other rafter it. So cartouche has become cartridge , 
cagoral has become corporal. 
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46. Third Mode* —Masculine and feminine nounS or 
nouns are prefixed or affixed to nouns of common gender. 


pro* 


Masculine. 

Man-servant 

Man-singer 

He-devil 

Boar-pig 

Buck-rabbit 

Bull-calf 

Cock-sparrow 


Feminine . 
maid-servant 
woman-singer 
she-devil 


Masculine . 
Dog-fox 
H e-goat 


Feminine . 
bitch-fox 
she-goat 
ewe-lamb 
pea-hen 
guinea-hen 
turkey-hen 


sow-pig Pea-cock 

doe-rabbit Guinea-cock 

cow-calf Turkey-cock 

hen-sparrow Roebuck 

Sometimes proper names are used to answer this purpose, as in 
jack-ass , jenny-assj tom-cat , tib-catj billy-goat , nanny-gdaty 
jackdaw. In Anglo-Saxon, carl and cwen wer^ used, as earl- 
fugel (< cock-fowl ), cwen-fugel 0 hen-fowl ). 


NUMBER. 

47. Number is a difference in form which shows whether we 
are speaking of one thing or of more than one. 

48. There are now* two numbers in English, the Singular and 
the Plural. The Singular Number of a noun is that form of 
it which is used when we speak of one of the things for which 
the noun stands, as ship, horse , herd. The Plural Number of a 
noun is that form of it which is used when we speak of more than 
one of that for which the noun stands, as ships , horses , herds . 

As it is simpler to think and speak of one thing than of several 
things at once, the singular is the original form of the noun. 

MODES OF FORMING THE FLORAL. 

49. First Mode.— By adding the syllable es shortened to s when¬ 
ever the pronunciation admits of it. The full syllable es is now added 
only when the singular ends in a sibilant {s, sh, soft ch, x ox z), as gas , 
gases j lash , lashes; witch, witches j box , boxes j topaz, topazes, f 
Words like horse, horses really come under this rule. 

The letters ea are also added (but without being sounded as a separate 
syllable) after several % words ending in o, as hero, heroes; potato , 
potatoes ; in the word alkalies ; after y when it is preceded by a con- 

• Formerly our language had a dual number, in the personal pronouns used in speakinft of 
two persons. The dual is probably older than the plural, and took its rise at a time when 
our primitive forefathers could not count beyond two. 

+ Though vre write -es, U is sounded like -is or -ys, which we find in Wycliffe and in the 
Scotch dialect, and sometimes in Chaucer. Plurals like wound es, kandes , are not uncommon 
in Spenser. 

f The usage in the case of words ending in o is arbitrary, and by no means uniform, es 
being commonly added. But s only is added to words ending in to and oo, and to the fol¬ 
lowing words domino, virtuoso, tyro, quarto, octavo, duodecimo, mosquito, canto, grotto, 
solo, rondo. 
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sonant, the y being changed to i, as lady, ladies *; and after words 
of Anglo-Saxon origin ending in If or f preceded by any long vowel 
sound except 00 . In these cases the flat sound which s always has 
in es affects the preceding consonant, and f is changed to v, as elf, 
elves; shelf, shelves; leaf leaves ; thief thieves; loaf loaves. Wife 
and knife get /changed to v in a similar way— wives, knives. Nouns 
ending in oof, flf, and rf, and nouns in f of Norman-French origin, 
retain the hard sound of the/ which causes the s to take the hard 
sound, as roof roofs; cliff, cliffs; dwarf dwarfs; chief chiefs. So 
also reef \ fife , and strife. Beef beeves ; and staff, staves , are excep¬ 
tions in modern English. Wharves, turves, scarves are found in the 
older writers. 

5CV All nouns except those above mentioned, and the few nouns 
which form their plurals in the second and third modes hereafter 
specified, have their plurals formed by the addition of s only, as book, 
books; father, fathers; the s having its sharp sound after a sharp 
mute (as in books , cats, traps), and its flat sound ( 2 ) after a flat 
mute, a liquid, or a vowel f (as in tubs, eggs, pails, rams, fleas'). 

When y at the end of a word is preceded by a vowel, s is added to 
form the plural, and the y is not changed, as valley, valleys; boy, boys . 
Qu counts as a consonant; hence soliloquy, soliloquies . 

51. The plural suffix -es is a modification of the Anglo-Saxon plural suffix 
-as. The latter, however, was only one of several modes of forming the 
plural, and was used only for masculine nouns. The influence of Norman- 
French caused the general adoption of -es or -s as the plural suffix of all 
kinds of nouns. The usage first became prevalent in the Noithern dialect. 

51#. The plurals of proper names, and of words belonging to other parts 
of speech used as substantives, are formed by most writers in the 
ordinary way (as ‘the Smiths,' 1 the Percies,' ayes, noes, extras), 
by some by the addition of ’s ('the Percy's,' the pro's and con's, 
&c.). 

62. Second Mode.—By adding en, as ox, oxen; cow, kine;\ 
brother, brethren %; child, children. X Formerly more common. § 

53. Third Mode.—By changing the vowel sound || of the 
word, as tooth, teeth; mouse , mice; foot, feet; goose, geese; man , 
men (see § 28 ). 

The second and third modes of forming the plural are restricted to a few 
nouns of Anglo-Saxon origin. 


• In words of this kind it is more accurate to say that ie has been changed in the singular 
into y ; as the old English way of spelling the words in the singular was ladis, glorie, &c. 
In prpper names some writers retain the y in the plural. 

t In Chaucer nouns of Romance origin often have a plural in z, as heraldz (Kn, T. 1741). 
vestimentz (Kn. T. 2090). 

t These words are double plurals, kine being formed from cy (Scotch kye), the old Anglo- 
Saxon plural; children from chtlder (A.S. cildrtt), still used as a provincial form; brethren 
from brether, the plural form in the Northern dialect. In AS. the plural was brotkru. 

\ Chaucer has dougkteren and sistren. We find skocn in Shakspeare (Ham/, iv. iL'eyne 
or een (xsteyes) in Scott and Byron. Assert, treen, been, fort (= foes), also occur in ©Id 
writers. The Southern dialect was more tenacious of these plurals than the Northern, 

1 ) Originally there was nothing distinctively plural in the change of vowel The forms men, 
fit, brether were used in the dative singular in A.S. 
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54. Fourth Mode.—By leaving the singular unchanged, as sheep, 
deer t grouse, fish? head (as in “ ten head of cattle ”),yoke , year, pound. 
Most of these words were neuter in A.S. and had no plural suffix. 

65. The plural is often the same as the singular in nouns expressing a 
quantity or number, as ‘ * The stone weighs ten hundred-weight ” ; 
“ He shot five brace of birds ” ; “Ten gross of buttons ” ; “ He weighs 
eleven stone ” ; “ Three dozen knives ” ; “ Two pair of boots ” ; Four 
score years”; “Thirty fathom ” ; “Ten mile ” (Shaksf.). Month, 
winter, night, shilling, mark formerly had the plural like the singular. 
We still say “ a twel vzmonth,” “a fort night” Compare “a three- 
foot rule ” ; “a fi \t-pound note ” ; “a threepenny book.” 

Hoise and foot (for horse- soldiers and foot-soldiers), shot? cannon, like 
fish, fowl, people, are collective nouns. • 


Plurals of foreign words. —These generally retain their own 
proper plurals. Thus— 

(i.) In Latin words 

Nouns in us (masculine) form the plural in 
us (neuter) ,, 

um 


a >» 

ix or ex ,, 
ies „ 


i, as focus, foci, 
era, as genus, genera. 
as datum, data. X 


88 , as formula, formulae. 
ices, as radix, radices. 
ies, as series. 


( 2 .) In Greek words 
Nouns in on form the plural in a, 
,, sis ,, ,, se 


as phenomenon, phenomena, 

}, as crisis, crises ; basis , bases. 


,, ma ,, ,, mata, as miasma, miasmata. 

( 3 .) Cherub and seraph (Ileb.) make cherubim and seraphim ; bandit makes 
banditti ; beau (Fr.), beaux; madame, mesdames; mister (i.e. , master), messieurs; 
virtuoso (Itab), virtuosi. 


68 . If a foreign word has passed into common use, the plural may 
be formed in the English fashion, as cherubs , bandits , dogmas. 

67. Double Plurals.—Some nouns have two plurals, which differ 
in meaning, as :—* 

Singular. Plural. Plural. 

Brother . brothers (by birth) . brethren (of a community) 

Cloth . cloths (kinds of cloth) . clothes (garments) 

Die. dies (for coining) . dice (for play) 

Fish . fishes (regarded separately). .. fish (collective) 

Q-enius. geniuses (men of talent) . genii (spirits) 

Index . indexes (tables of contents) .... indices (in Algebra) 

Pea §. peas (regarded separately) . pease (collective) 

Penny . pennies (separate coins) . pence (sum of money) * 

Shot.. shots (discharges) . shot (balls) 


* Also the names of several sorts of Ash. as cod, salmon, trout, pike, &c. Others, as 
shark, whale, herring, eel, turbot,Jkz. , form plurals as usual 
t Shots means discharges, not missiles. 

1 So animalculum, pi. animalcula; effluvium, effluvia; arcanum, arcana; addenda; 
errata : strata . 

\ The singular pea has been made out of the collective word pease, mistaken for plural 
and then the plural Peas has been made from pea. 
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56. Plurals used as singulars.— 

1. Words in -ics from Greek adjectives, as mathematics .* 

2 . Certain words, as means, amends , wages, pains , are usually preceded 
by a singular demonstrative (Mir, //#«/) and by much ox little (not many, 
oryrn), but may be followed by a verb in the plural, as ‘ Means were 
found,’ ‘ Pains were taken,’ ‘Wages have risen.’ News is now + always 
singular. Small-pox (sing, pock , dimin. pocket ) is a plural in origin. 
Gallows is used as singular. 

60. Plurals in appearance.— 

Riches (Fr. richesse, and so in Chaucer), alms (A. S. celntesse , from 
iXcrj/jLoavvri), eaves (A.S. efese), summons (old French scmonse) are not 
% plurals, but have been mistaken for such. 

60. Nouns used only in the Plural.— Names of things which 
are double or multiform are used only in the plural, as— 

1. Instruments or articles of dress made double, as scissors, tongs, 
breeches, drawers. 

2 . Portions of the body, certain diseases, games, ceremonies, &c., 
usually regarded as aggregates of a number of parts, as entrails , 
measles, billiards, nuptials , matins, ashes , stocks. 

61. Many plurals have a secondaiy signification which does not belong to the 

singular, as compasses, matins , vespers, pains, effects (property), grounds , 

(dregs), respects, parts (capacity), stocks, spectacles, letters (literature), draughts, 
returns, gripes, grains , lists, lights, returns, shrouds (of a ship), vapours (ill 
humour), &c. Hangings, leavings, sweepings, &c., denote the product of the 
action denoted by the singular. Sometimes the singular denotes a substance, 
the plural things made of it, as leads, sands, silks, coppei's, irons. 

62. Abstract nouns and names of materials may be used in 
the plural to denote different instances or varieties of the quality 
or substance referred to, as affinities, negligences, sugars, wines. 

It is (strictly speaking) incorrect to use a plural of the word folk, as it is a 
noun of multitude, and in the singular stands for several persons. We should 
write ‘folk say,’ not *folks say.’ Still the plural use is of long standing. 

63. Plurals of Compound Nouns.—Compounds of a noun and 
an attributive word or phrase, in which the parts are not fused to¬ 
gether into a single word, annex the plural inflexion to the noun, 
as courts-martial, fathers-in-law. Similar compounds of two nouns 
inflect both parts, as knights-templars, men-servants. Compounds in 
which the fusion of the two parts is complete have the s at the end, 
as handfuls, rosetrees, &c. 


• Some have supposed that the different use of the singular logic and the plural mathe¬ 
matics, &c., has arisen from the fact that in the former we have adopted the Greek singular 
ft Koytictj (rtx v, i)t and in the latter the neuter plural t« padnpaTiicri. This explanation of the 
use of the singular is, of course, correct, but as applied to the plural it is far-fetched and unneces¬ 
sary. It is doubtful whether the first man who spoke of having the rheumatics thought he was 
representing the plural ra pevpartKa. When adjectives are converted into substantives, it is 
the tendency of our language to use the plural form. A man talks of having the rheumatics, 
just as in country districts they talk of having the dumps dr the dismals, "Let them die that 
age and sullensr have.’' (Shakspeare,, R. II. u. i.) English freely allows the use of adjectives 
as substantives, provided the plural be employed, as eatables , valuables, greens, sweets. 

t In Shakspeare “ These ill news" (Much Ado II. z, 180); '* The amazing news of Charles 
at once were spread " (JDryden ). 
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It is usual to say ‘The Miss Smiths,* not ‘The Misses Smith.’* The 
latter is correct, but is considered pedantic. 

CASE. 

04. Things stand in various relations to other things and to 
actions and attributes. Nouns have corresponding relations to 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives. These relations are marked by 
making nouns assume different forms, called Cases. 

05 . Definition.— Case is the form t in which a noun (or pro¬ 
noun) is used, in order to show the relation in which it stands to 
some other word in the sentence. • 

66 . The relations of things which were first marked in language were 
probably their simple relations in space— motionfrom , tnotion to, and rest 
tn. These were the ideas originally expressed by the grenitive, the 
accusative, and the dative respectively. % By analogy these cases were 
extended in meaning, so as to include other less obvious relations, and 
when they were found insufficient, additional forms (or cases) were 
invented. In the Indo-European languages we find at various stages 
seven cases (excluding the Vocative, which is not properly a case at 
all,§ since it does not bring the noun into grammatical relation to any 
other word), the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Locative, Accu¬ 
sative, Ablative, and Instrumental. The somewhat vague import of 
the different cases, arising out of their wide application, led to the use of 
prepositions, by which definiteness was given to the vague sense con¬ 
veyed by the case itself (see the section on ‘ Prepositions ’ further on), 
and the use of prepositions in its turn rendered some of the cases 


* So in Shakspeare ‘Three Doctor Faustuses * ( Merry IV. IV. 5, 71). ‘ One of the Miss 

Flamboroughs ’ {Goldsmith). “ Miss-Smith ” must be regarded as a compound name. If 
there is no definite article, we mmt have the plural Misses, as “ Misses Jane and Mary 
Smith." So also we say “ The Mr. Smiths," but “ Messieurs John and George Smith/’ 

+ Some writers have misunderstood the term ‘ Case ’ (Latin casus) as meaning ‘ state' or 
‘condition/ This is quite wrong. Casus was the Latin translation of the Greek word 
irrSviv, which means * falling/ This word was first used by Aristotle to denote a modification 
Of form either in nouns or in verbs. Even the formation of an adverb from an adjective was 
called ptosis by him. In nouns he used the term ovo/sa (onoma), i.e. noun or name , for what 
we call the nominative, and applied the term ‘ fallings' to the other cases, which he did not 
distinguish from each other by special names. The word ‘ ptosis' had nothing to do with 
the ‘‘falling or resting of one word on another"; it denoted the ‘fall’ of a word ‘from a 
certain standard form/ The Stoics called this standard form the * straight ' or ‘ upright/ 
and called the other cases (to which they gave the separate names itvtKtj, ioriKrj, and 
u<T<aTtKrj) the slanting or oblique falls/ Some reckoned the Vocative as an ‘ upright/ others 
as a/ slanting fall/ Of course the term * upright fall' ( casus rectus ) was sharply criticised as 
self-contradictory; it was defended on the rather shuffling pretext that it denoted a ‘fall' 
from the general conception in the mind to the Particular. (“ Quod a generali nomine in 
spfcdaliaaudit." Prisctan V. 13.) A collection of these ‘falls’ was called the ‘declension' 
or ‘sloping down' of the noun. 

X There is good reason for believing that the Nominative was not the primary case, but 
was of later origin than some of the rest. It will be shown hereafter that the earliest forms of 
predication sprang out of the use of an oblique case, not of the nominative. The nominative 
was probably based upon the subjective conception involved in the use of the pronoun ‘ 1/ 
which (as we see in the case of children) is of late growth (See Sayce, * Principles of Comp, 
PAH,* n. 386). Language, in the case of children, continually * harks back * to primitive 
methods. 

I Itt Latin and Greek the Vocative is only a weakened form of the stent or crude form, it 
has no case-ending of its own. Very commonly the Nominative does duty for it 
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superfluous. In Latin the functions of the Locative and Instrumental 
cases were divided between the Dative and the Ablative ; in Greek the 
Locative, the Instrumental and the Ablative were merged in the 
Genitive and Dative. 

67. English was anciently a more highly inflected language than it is 
now (see Hist. Introd.). In its Anglo-Saxon stage it had five cases (at 
least in pronouns), the Nominative , Genitive , Dative , Accusative , attd 
Instrumental. This last was dropped in nouns. There was no 
Vocative distinct from the Nominative. There were also several 
declensions of nouns. Ultimately the Dative came to be used to do duty 
for the Accusative as well as for itself, and was called the Objective , 
and bne uniform mode of marking case was adopted for all nouns. 
We have now only three cases, the Nominative Case , the Possessive 
Case , and the Objective Case. In nouns the nominative and objective 
cases are alike in form.* 


NOMINATIVE CASE. 

68. The nominative case is that form in which a noun (or 
pronoun) is used when it is the subject of a verb t; that is, when 
it stands for that about which something is said by means of a 
verb, as 4 Men build houses/ 4 The boy was struck by his 
brother.' If the verb of the sentence be in the active voice, the 
subject of the verb stands for the doer of the action described 
by the verb. If the verb be in the passive voice, the subject 
of the verb stands for the object of the action described by the 
verb. In either case the subject stands for that about which 
something is said by means of the verb. J 

69. It answers the question made by putting who f or what ? before 
the verb, as 4 Who build houses ? ; 4 Men.’ 4 Who was struck ?' 4 The boy.' 

70. The Nominative (Latin nominatives , 4 naming ’) is the Naming: 

Form, and names either the person or thing spoken of,\ or the person or 
thing spoken to , as in ‘ O solitude, where are thy charms ? * When 
used in the latter way it is called the Nominative of Address, or 
(by some) the Vocative. 


* Case in English has never ceased to be fundamentally what it was in Anglo-Saxon. Nothing 
ought to be called a * Case * now. which would not have been so named in Anglo-Saxon. 
German, Latin, &c. In none of these languages would the combination of a preposition ana 
a substantive be called a case. The combination * of John ' has no more right uLbe called a 
case than * of him and * of him' is on a par with de eo (Latin) and von ikm (German). It 
was long ago pointed out that if a preposition and a noun together make a case, there must be 
as many cases as there are prepositions. The attempt to limit them to the six of the Latin 
grammar is futile. There is no normal or necessary number of cases in language. It does 
npt follow, because a certain relation of ideas may be expressed in two ways, that these 
different ways should bear the same name. * 

+ Such expressions as “ The noun boy is the nominative case to the verb v sere incorrect. 
A noun is not a case; and the subject of a verb is a word and not a form of a word. 

t This definition must not be taken to mean that the Nominative Case has no Other uses. 
The term is not a good one, because nouns in all cases name that for winch they stand. 
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POSSESSIVE CASE. 

71. The possessive case * is that form of a noun (or pronoun) 
which shows that something belongs to or is connected with the 
person or thing for which it stands. Thus in ‘1 saw John’s book/ 
the possessive, case John's shows that something (namely a book) 
belongs to John . 

72. In Anglo-Saxon the Genitive Case had a very wide range of meaning, 
including the ideas of separation, partition , size, age, material, time when, 
means , manner, &c. The general sense of * connected with’ appears in such 
phrases as ‘a stone’s throw,’ ‘a day’s journey,’ ‘my uncle’s death,’ &c. In 
the English Bible ‘Thy fear’ means ‘the fear of thee.’ So in Shak^peare 
‘ one man’s awe ’ (/. Caes.) means ‘ awe of one man ’; ‘ his taking off’ means 
‘the taking off of him.’ Here the possessive answers to the Latin objective 
genitive, as in amor pecuniae , ‘ the love of money.’ 

73. With the exception of a few phrases, such as ‘the earth’s axis,’ ‘the 

moon’s orbit,’ the possessive inflexion is not now used (except in 
poetry) unless the noun denotes a person or animal, or something 
personified. 

74. The meaning of the possessive case may be expressed by means 
of the preposition of with the objective case after it. Thus, for ‘ My 
father’s house,’ we may say,‘ The house of my father.’ 

75. The possessive case in the singular, and in plurals not 
ending in s , is formed by adding s with an apostrophe before it (*s) 
to the nominative, as John's, men's, geese’s. After s in the plural of 
any noun, and usually after a sibilant in the singular of nouns of more 
than two syllables (or even of two syllables in poetry), the possessive 
suffix s is dropped but the apostrophe is retained, as ‘birds’ feathers/ 
‘ Socrates’ wisdom.’ But this dropping of the suffix in the singular is 
not imperatively necessary. 

78. The Genitive or Possessive suffix in Anglo-Saxon was -es (still pre. 
served in full in writing, though no longer pronounced as a syllable, in 
Wednesday, i.e. Wodenes-day). It was used only in masculine and neuter 
nouns of the Strong Declension, and in the singular number, f After a 


The Possessive Case answers to the Genitive in Latin, &c. The name comes from the 
Latin possidere (sup. possess urn) ‘ to possess.' The equivalent Greek term kt/jti/cj? was one of 
the aliases of the Genitive. 

The Latin grammarians have been much abused for using the term genitivus as the trans¬ 
lation of yevtKn. Max Muller says that the latter means ‘ casus generalise i.e., ‘ the case of 
th e genus,' whereas genitivus means * the case of origin or birth/ The Roman grammarians 
were not great at the philosophy of language, but it seems unlikely that they should have 
committed so gross a blunder under the guidance of the Greek grammarians from whom* they 
learnt grammar; and it should be noted that one of the names given to this case by the Stoics 
was varptKri, which implies that it was the ‘ case of paternity' (See Lersch, ‘ Sprachphilosophic 
• dor Alien*). 

t It was the Northern dialect in which s was first adopted as the Possessive suffix in all 
nouns, and in both numbers. In Anglo-Saxon and Transition English it was often omitted 
after words denoting family relations, and a few others. Thus Chaucer uses fader^bret her, 
he.ven, &c., as possessives. This amission was common in the Northern dialect. The term 
Lady-day' (compare * Lord's-day ') has come down from the tjme when feminine nouns had 
not thw suffix. So Chaucer {Prol. 695) says * oure lady veyl.’ As an adverbial formation 
the at Sax -es was added to feminines in Anglo-Saxon, as in niktes , ‘ by night.* 
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sibilant the vowel is sounded, though not written, as in Thomas's . Chaucer 
uses -os, Wycliffe -is or -ys.* The apostrophe before the s (*s) marks that the 
vowel of the suffix has been dropped. It is placed after plurals ending in s , 
and sometimes after a singular noun ending in a sibilant, to indicate to the eye 
that we have a possessive case without a suffix, as ‘for conscience’ sake,* 
‘Aeneas’ son.’ The use of the apostrophe is modern ; Milton uses it only 
after a vowel, as in ‘ Siloa’s,’ ‘ Rhea’s.’ The use of it in the plural after s is 
still more recent, t The plural books has just as good a right to an apostrophe 
as the possessive book's , the vowel of the older suffix -as or -os having been 
omitted. 

77. In the case of a complex name, the termination of the possessive case 

is only affixed to the last of the names ; as “Julius Ccesar’s death ; ” 
“John Thomas Smith’s father.” It is even usual to carry out the 
same principle when one thing is possessed by several persons ; as, 
“John, William, and Mary’s uncle;” that is, the uncle of John, 
William, and Mary. This practice, however, cannot be defended on 
grammatical principles. In compound nouns like father-in-law , or 
when a noun is followed by determinative adjuncts of any kind, as 
‘ Henry the Eighth,’ ‘ The Queen of England,’ ‘ Smith the baker,’ &c., 
the possessive sign ’s is placed at the end,i as ‘My father-in-law’s 
house,’ * the Queen of England’s name,’ &c. We no longer allow 
such constructions as “ It is Othello’s pleasure, our noble and valiant 
general but in old English such combinations as “The emperour’s 
mother William ’’ were not uncommon [Skcat, note on Chaucer’s 

Si. r.). 

78. The possessive 's is the only case suffix of nouns that has come down 

to us. The letter s , as the characteristic of the genitive, is of general 
occurrence in the Aryan languages. 

OBJECTIVE CASE. 

79. The objective case is that form in which a noun or pro- 


* The syllabic-*** is often found m Spenser, and traces of it occur in Shakspeare, as ‘whales 
hone’ {Love's L. L. V 2), ‘the moones sphere’ (Mids. N. D. II. 1). In modern Lowland 
Scotch it is even pronounced after plurals m - s, as bairns's, farmers's. 

From the time of Ben Jonson to that of Addison the absurd notion was entertained that 
the possessive 's is an abbreviation of his (‘ The king’s crown ’ = ‘ The king his crown ’). 
But the word his is itself the possessive case of he. so that, on this principle his = he + his 
£=. he + he + his = he + he + he + his, and so on ad infinitum. Moreover Mary's bonnet 
must be Mary his bonnet. It is quite true, however, that it was the practice for a long 
time to use such expressions as ‘ John Smith his book.' This arose from a pleonastic use of 
the pronoun for the purpose of showing the Syntax of the noun. The demonstrative pronoun 
was commonly thus used in early English after the indeclinable relative that, and in other 
cases (e.g., “ A semely man oure host he was.” Chaucer, Frol. 751). A similar idiom is 
found in Low German dialects. Matzner (1. p. 315) quotes * Vatter sin hus ’ (= father his 
house), * Mutter er d6k ’ (= Mother her cloth). 

+*In the seventeenth century there prevailed the curious fashion of putting^the apostrophe 
before the -s of the possessive plural { lord’s = lords'; friend's = friends'), as though the 
plural suffix s had been elided. (See Wallis's and Maittaire’s grammars ) • 

t This power of treating an inflected form or a complex phrase as though it were a single 
declinable word, and adding inflexions to it, is very remarkable in English. Thus in Anglo- 
Saxon the genitives of the personal pronouns were treated as pronominal adjectives and 
declined r an inflected infinitive was used after to to form the gerund (see Gerund § 106), 
and even such a compound as ndthwylc (ne wat hwylc = I know not which), has suffixes filre 
an ordinary adjective, as “ in ni^sele n&thwylcum," ‘ in I-know-not-what dwelling.’ Dr. 
Murray gives as good Lowland Scotch “That’s the-man-that-you-met-yesterday's daughter.’* 
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noun is used when it stands for the object of the action spoken 
of in some verb in the active voice, or when it comes after a pre¬ 
position. In the sentence, 4 The stone struck the boy,’ the word 
boy , which stands for the object of the action, is called the 
object of the verb, and is in the objective case. In Latin, 
Greek, German or Anglo-Saxon it would be in the accusative case. 
In the sentence, * John was riding in a coach/ the noun coach, 
which comes after the preposition in, is in the objective case. 

80. The objective case is also used, like the Latin dative, to denote 
the indirect object of a verb, that is to say, it stands for some person 
or thing indirectly affected by the action, but not the direct object of 
it; as, 4 I gave the man a shilling/ 4 Tell me a tale.* In old English 
the dative differed in form from the accusative. * 

The objective case in English therefore does duty both for the 
Accusative and for the Dative of other languages.* The direct object 
is the answer to the question formed by putting 4 whom or what } before 
the verb and its subject. Thus (in the example given above) 4 Whom 
or what did the stone strike ? ’ A ns. 4 The boy.’ The indirect object 
is the answer to the question formed by putting 4 To or for whom or to 
or for what ’ before the verb, subject and direct object. Thus in 4 1 
gave him a book/ the indirect object 4 him ’ answers the question 'To 
Whom did I give a book ? ’ 

81. In nouns the objective case is the same in form as the nominative. 

They can only be distinguished by their use. In an ordinary de¬ 
clarative sentence the nominative case precedes the verb and the 
objective case comes after the verb. 

82. The following are examples of the declension of nouns 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 


Nominative Case ... Man Men. Father Fathers. 

Possessive Case . Man’s Men’s. Father’s Fathers’. 

Objective Case . Man Men. Father Fathers, 


• The endeavour to distinguish a dative and an accusative case in modern English is at 
variance with the genius and history of the language. We see from the pronouns that the 
form which maintained its ground was the dative, which first ousted the. instrumental and 
usurped its functions, and then did the same with the accusative. It is unphilosophical 
to re-introduce grammatical distinctions which a language has ceased to recognize. One 
might as well attempt to restore the Locative Case to Latin, or the Ablative to Greek. As 

.i—.. l..._ x _i... it a \ j _.. i .l 


that tHere are two uses of the objective case, but that is another matter. A case is not the 
Same thing as the relation that it expresses, any more than a noun is the same as the tttbig 
which it names. Moreover, the absorption of the accusative by the dative is intimately con¬ 
nected with the peculiar English idiom, that the word which stands for either kind of object 
with an active verb, may usually be made the subject of a Passive verb. “ I was struck/* 
and "I was told the story’* are equally good English. Nothing of this sort is possible in 
German or 

To say that English has only one case— the Possessive—is palpably wrong. It has only one 
inflected case (at least in nouns); but father and father's make two forms of the noun. 
The fact that pronouns still distinguish the Objective from the Nominative, so as to have 
three distinct forms, compels us to recognise three cases rn English even in nouns. 
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ANCIENT ENGLISH DECLENSIONS. 

ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 

88. STRONG DECLENSIONS. 




A. 

Masculine Nouns. 





Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

hund {dog) 

-as 

ende {end) 

endas 

daeg (day) 

dagas 

Gen . 

hund-es 

-a 

endes 

enda 

daeges 

daga 

Dat. 

Abl. 

j hund-e 

-um 

ende 

endum 

doege 

dagum 

Acc. 

hund 

-as 

ende 

endas 

doeg 

dagas 

• 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

mann {man) 

menn 

bro&or {brother) broSru 


sunu (son) suna 

Gen. 

mannes 

manna 

broffor 

broSra 


suna 

suna 

Dat. 

menn 

mannum 

brefter 

broftrum 

suna 

sunum 

Acc . 

mann 

menn 

broSor 

broffru 

1 

sunu 

suna 



B. 

Feminine Nouns. 





Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

gifu {gift ) 

gifa (-e) 

J daid {deed) 

dseda (-e) 

boc (book) bee 

Gen. 

gife 

gifena (-a) 

I dsede 

dseda 


bee 

boca 

Dat. 

gife 

gifum 

dsede 

dsedum 


bee 

bocura 

Acc. 

gife 

gifa (-e) 

1 daede 

dc£da (-e) 

boc 

bee 



C. Neuter Nouns. 





Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur . 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

word {word) 

word 

baec {back) 

bacu 

cild (child) 

cildru 

Gen. 

wordes 

worda 

baeces 

baca 

cildes 

cildra 

Dat. 

worde 

wordum 

baece 

bacum 

cilde 

cildrun 

Acc. 

word 

word 

bsec 

bacu 

cild 

cildru 


Masculine. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. nama {name) naman 

Gen . naman namena 

Dai. naman namum 

Acc. naman naman 


WEAK DECLENSIONS. 

Feminine. 

Sing. Plur. 

tunge (i tongue ) tungan 

a tungan tungena 

a tungan tungum 

tungan tungan 


Neuter. 

Sing. Plur\ 

eage {eye) eagan 
eagan eigena 

eagan eagum 

eige 


FORMS OF THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 

84. By this time most of the inflexions had disappeared. Except a 
few traces of a dative singular in -e, inflexions in nouns had been re- 
duoed to the formation of the plural number and the genitive ease, 
i. The common plural inflexion was -es* (Chaucer) or vis (Wycliffe), 
shortened sometimes to -s, for which z is now and then found in* 
words of Romance origin, as instruments (Chaucer, Squieres Tale, 2 Jo 
ed. Skeat), paramentz {Kn. T. 1643 ), olifauntz (Maundeville). 

• Written -is and -us in some MSS. The suffix -es was sounded as a syllable alter mono- 
syllables (see Prol. *-14). Words of more than one syllable usually haVe -s. If -es is written, 
it is sounded as -s. 
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2 . Plurals in -en or -n were rather more common than now, as kneen , 
hosen, ashen , eyen, sustren, doughteren , lambren* * * § &c. 

3 . Some old neuter words continued without plural suffix (see § 83 ), as 

hors, hous , . _ . . ... 

4 . The genitive or possessive singular was formed by adding -es 
(Chaucer), -is, or -ys (Wycliffe), or -s. 

Feminine nouns occasionally have not -s, but -©, as 1 hcorte t blood 
(heart’s blood). See note on § j6. 

In the plural the genitive was usually not distinguished from the nomi¬ 
native, when the latter ended in -s. Otherwise -es was added, as 
mennes . Traces of the old ending -ena are sometimes met with. { 


ADJECTIVE. 

85. When we speak of a thing we often require to mention 
some quality or state of the thing, or the number or quantity 
of it, or some relation in which it stands to ourselves or to 
other things. The words that do this are called Adjectives.§ 

In the phrase ‘ a white horse,’ the word white is an adjective. It 
denotes a certain quality of the horse. 

In the phrase ‘ a book lying on the table,’ the word lying is an 
adjective. It denotes a state of the book. 

In the phrase‘two men,’the word two is an adjective. It points 
out the quantity or number of that for which the noun stands. 

In the phrase ‘ this child,’ the word this is an adjective. It points 
out that the child stands in a certain relation (of nearness) to me. 

88. Definition.—An Adjective is a word that may be used with 
a noun to describe, to delimit, or to indicate that for which 
the noun stands. 

This may also be expressed by saying that an Adjective is a 
word used with a noun or pronoun to denote some attribute of 
quality, quantity, or relation which marks that for which the 
noun or pronoun stands. || 


• Those with r before * en are usually from A.S. plurals in -rn. 

So also tttone (= moon's) occurs once as a possessive (Sir Thopas 169). The genitive in 
A.S. was mottan . We still say Monday (Monatt dag) and Sunday (,Sun nan dag ), not 
Moonsday and A" unsday (Skeat, Ini. to Chaucer's Pr. Tale. p. xlix) 

t As in Piers Plowman (i 105), “ Criste Kingene Kynge ” = ‘ Christ King of Kings ’ 

§ Latin adjectivus x * capable of being attached to,* from adjectus, ‘ added to.’ The oldei 
and fuller term for this Part of Speech is ‘ Noun Adjective ’ (nomen adjectivuni ) See % 25. 
The term ' Adjective ’ differentiates this class of words not from nouns (for it is, strictly 
speaking, one of the two divisions of nouns), but from Substantives (which may be either 
nouns or pronouns). 

II Beware of the absurdity of saying that “an adjective denotes the quality of a noun.*' 
When we speak of a red rose , the adjective red does not denote a quality of the name rose, 
but of the thing for which the name stands. The blunder is very obvious, but is committed 
in most English Grammars. 
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An adjective answers the questions (i) * Of what sort ? ’ or ‘In what 
state ? * ( 2 ) 4 How much ? f or ‘ How many ? ’ ( 3 ) ‘ Which ? * 

87. When it is attached directly to the noun to which it refers, an 
adjective is said to be used attributively; as 4 a red ballj 5 4 a birdflying 
through the air ; 1 4 which hand will you have ? ’ The adjective and 
noun together form a compound description of that which we have in 
our thoughts. When an adjective is connected with a noun by means 
of some part of the verb be (or some other verb of incomplete predica¬ 
tion, such as become), it is said to be used predicatively , as, 4 the ball is 
red] 4 the bird was flying .’ All true adjectives can be used in both 
ways. 

As things are distinguished by quality, quantity, and relation, an adjective 
Joined to a noun usually distinguishes what the noun stands for from other 
things that may be named by the same noun, or from itself under other 
circumstances. 

88 . The class-name 4 horse ’ stands for that aggregate of resem¬ 
blances by virtue of which one horse is like another. The compound 
name white horse means all that horse means, and white besides. It 
adds something to the meaning of horse . liut the more marks we 
group together to distinguish a class, the smaller must the class be. 
The class denoted by white horse is smaller than the class denoted by 
horse. Hence we may also have the following 

Definition. —An Adjective is a word which may limit the 
application of a noun to that which has the quality, the 
quantity, or the relation, which the adjective denotes.* 

To be an adjective, a word must do this by virtue of its own proper 
meaning. Certain forms and uses of other parts of speech may also 
have a definitive or limiting force. Thus in ‘ John’s book * the 
possessive case ‘ John's ’ has this force, but 1 John's ’ is still a noun in 
the possessive case, and not an adjective, just like 4 Caesaris 1 in the 
Latin ‘ Caesaris uxor ’ (Caesar’s wife). But the possessive case is so 
like an adjective, that in some pronouns it was formerly declined like 
an adjective. 

In combinations like teaspoon, apple-ttee, cannon ball, the first word is 
not an adjective. It does not express an attributive idea, it merely 
suggests one. It has a limiting but not an attributive force. The two 
nouns form a compound name . Hence those most commonly used have 
come to be written as one word. The word tea, apple , or cannon, 
. cannot be used as a predicate, as a true adjective can. 

In many cases the first (or limiting ) member of the compound may be 
looked upon as an uninflected possessive case, in which position supplies 
the place of inflexion . Compare seaman and landsman , pikeman and 
swordsman, buckhorn and hartshorn . 


Of course this does not apply to nouns that do not admit of limitation, such as proper 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ADJECTIVES, 

89. Adjectives may be arranged in the following classes :— 

1. Qualitative # Adjectives, or Adjectives of Quality. 

2. Quantitative f Adjectives, or Adjectives of Quantity. 

3. Demonstrative Adjectives, or Adjectives of Delation 
(Latin demonstro, * I point out ’). 

Respecting the division of Adjectives into Notional and Relational 
see § 26 . 

90. I. Qualitative Adjectives (or Adjectives of Quality) 
denote some quality or attribute, as virtuous, white, large,% small, 
great, little (in the sense of ‘ small ’), such . They may also be called 
Descriptive Adjectives. The verbal adjectives called Participles 
belong to this class. 

91. II. Quantitative Adjectives (or Adjectives of Quantity) 
denote how much or how many of that for which the noun 
stands we have in our thoughts. This class includes— 

a. The Cardinal Numeral Adjectives, one, two, three, &c. (The 
words hundred', thousand, million, like pair and dozen , are nouns.§ 
They may be used in the plural, as hundreds .) See Addenda , p. 269 . 

b . The words all, any,!! some, half, many, few, much, more, 
most, little, less, least, both, several, none, or no (= ?iot any), 
enough. 

92. All, any, some , enough , more, most, none or no, relate to quantity when 

used with a noun in the singular, and to number when used with a noun 
in the plural. But in Chaucer ‘ aid ay ’ — every day. 

Examples. ‘All men are mortal.’ ‘He sleeps all night.’ ‘I have some 
sens.* ‘Give me some wine.’ ‘Wait half an hour.’ ‘Few persons will 
believe that.’ ‘ I have much pleasure in doing this.’ ‘He has more sense 
than his neighbour.’ ‘ Most persons admire valour.’ * He had both eyes put 
out.* ‘Make no noise.’ ‘Give none offence.’ This use of none is now 
obsolete. 

93. Most of these words may be used as substantives, as i All is lost'; 

‘ Much has been said, but more remains to be told ’; * He lost less than I 
did ’; ‘ Enough has been said. ’ 

94. The words all, half little, less, least, much, more , most, enough, none, no, 
are also used as adverbs ; as “all round the world ;” “half afraid ; " “ I 4 m 

t * From the Latin qualis * of what sort.' 

t From the Latin quantum * how much.’ 

i Large, smalt, great , describe the magnitude of the thing referred to, but do not tell us 
, how much of it we are speaking about. 

§ In A.S. they were followed by the genitive case, as'though we said * A hundred of sheep/ 
&c. In such phrases as * A hundred sheep/ ‘A dozen books/ the noun sheep or books is in 
apposition to the noun hundred or dozen. 

11 Any, some and none or no have a demonstrative force (see §§ 168, 170) even when used 
with reference to quantity. They may therefore always be classed among tne demonstrative 
adjectives. In 4 He has no hat on/ no is not quantitative. 
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but little encouraged by that; ” * 4 he is less careful than his brother; ” “he is the 
least ambitious man that I know ; ” “ he is much more studious than he used to 
be;” “he is most anxious to succeed;” “he is tall enough “I am no 
better;” “he is none the worse.” 

95. Half is connected with the old English noun half { A.S. healf), meaning 
‘side or part.’* Half {healf) was also a declinable adjective in Anglo-Saxon. 
In ‘ The half of my goods * it is a substantive. In ‘ A ^//'holiday,’ ‘ half way,’ 
it is an adjective. 

The adjective whole is a descriptive adjective. It properly means * unbroken/ 
and thence ‘ undiminished. ’ * A whole holiday ’ means • an unbroken holiday ’; 

‘ The whole distance ’ is * the undivided or undiminished distance/ 

if any is a substantive t in ‘A great many men ’ (the noun that follows 
it being in apposition to it). It is an adjective in ‘ Many years have passed/ 
It may be used with a noun in the singular when the indefinite article J inter¬ 
venes, as ‘ Many a man. ’ 

Few (A. S. sing.§ fed, plural fedwe) is probably always an adjective. || Such 
a phrase as ‘ A few books ’ may be treated as on a par with “ A twenty bokes ’’ 
(Chaucer, Prol.), where a numerically defined collection is taken as a whole. 

Few (without the article) denies that there are many; a fw denies that 
there are none. There is a similar distinction between little and a little.' 

More formerly meant greater, as in ‘ The more part ’ {Acts xix. 32 ). But 
even in A.S. mdra meant both ‘greater’ and ‘additional/11 It has this 
latter sense in such phrases as ‘ There is some more wine in the bottle/ In 
‘ I have more money than you ’ it measures the whole quantity of money. 

Little , less, and least, when they denote size, are qualitative or descriptive 
adjectives, as ‘a little boy/ ‘ The /mevil of the two,’ ‘ Not in the least degree.’ 
They are quantitative adjectives** in such phrases as * I have but little money 
left/ ‘ Less rain fell to-day/ ‘ He showed the least courage of all/ 

Both , from the stem bd (A.S. masc . begen, fern. b&, neut. ba or bu), and a 

* In Maundeville we find * On this half the see’ = ' on this side the sea* ; in the Ormulum 
*0 Godes halfe’ = ‘on the part of,’ or ‘by order of God’ (Stratmann s. v. Koch ii. 441k 
In modern English ‘On behalf of' is the result of a confusion. There were two equivalent 

? hrases in A.S. ‘ on healfe ’ =■ on side, and * be healfe ’ — by side or beside ( Grein iv. p. 53). 

hese were jumbled together into * on behalf l which is as if we said * on by side' (Skeat, 
Et. Diet . s. v.). 

+ In A.S. there was both a noun menigo — ‘ multitude/ and an adjective tnanig = ‘ many.’ 
The use of the descriptive adjective great before many shows that the latter is a genuine 
substantive. _ 

t The indefinite article was not necessary in old English. In the Ormulum (693) we find 
manig matin. Compare the German mancher (which is the same word), and the Latin 
‘ Plnrimus in Junonis honorem aptum dicet equis Argos ’ (Horace'). The old English word 
fele (A.S. feta, German vtel) was still used by Wycliffe and Chaucer, as “ daiesfele ” = * many 
days * ( Clerkes T. 917). 

g Fed was an adjective equivalent to the Latin paucus = ‘rarely occurring/ ‘met with 
bwt seldom.’ Thus “fed aenig waes monna cynnes/’ * there was but here and there one of the 
race of men.’ The singular was indeclinable, and followed by the genitive. In the Scotch 
phrase * A few porridge/ few seems to have the sense * a small quantity/ The plural fedwe 
was declined in A.S. 

|| Hence we say ‘A very few/ the adverb qualifying the adjective. 

IF Thus “ ndn mserra man ” = ‘ not one more man' ( Menolog v i6r. See Grein iv. p. 21 a). 
** In A.S. a small quantity or number of anything was expressed by the substantive lyt 
with the genitive (* A lite ’ is found in Chaucer). From lyt was formed the adjective tytel 
{little). The-adjective little is used substantively in ‘A little wine/ wim being in apposition 
to little. The word is from a root lut meanmg ‘ to deceive ’ {Skeat, s. v.) Respecting less 
and least see under * Comparison of Adjectives/ 
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suffix -th of uncertain origin,* indicates that two objects are regarded in con¬ 
junction. Each implies that two or more are regarded separately. 

Enough is a substantive in ‘ Enough has been said *; it is an adjective (as 
is indicated by its position) in ‘I have money enough.' t In early English 
* enough ’ was used of quantity , 4 enow ’ of number. 

None (A.S. ndn — ne-dn) originally meant notone. By Chaucer’s timfc it 
was used of more than one (“Noon holy men,” Prol. 178 ). It is now used 
with reference to a previously expressed noun, with the meaning not any , 
relating either to number or to quantity, as ‘ Clive me some pens (or some 
money), I have none.' The pronoun none (—no one ) is becoming obsolete in 
the singular sense. X With a noun expressed the shortened form no § is now 
used, as 4 lie has 710 friends and no money.’ 

00. Such expressions as 4 All of us,’ 4 The whole of the day,’ ‘Both of you,’ 
are of course illogical. It has been suggested || that they have arisen from a 
confusion between ‘ All we ’ and 4 Some of us,’ &c. 

97. III. Demonstrative Adjectives, or Adjectives of Relation, 

point out that which we are speaking of by indicating some relation 
which it bears to ourselves, or to some other person or thing. This 
class includes :— 

1. The Definite Article the and the Indefinite Article an or a. 

2 . The Adjective Pronouns. (See Table of Pronouns \ 130 .) 

3 . The Ordinal Numerals, first, second, third, &c. 

98. Adjectives are often used without having any noun expressed to 
which they may be attached. 

1 . A previously expressed noun is understood, i.e. not expressed, but 
intended to be kept in mind, as 44 He picked out the black balls and 
left the white.” 

2 . The adjective refers to some substantive notion which is too vague 
to be expressed. In a singular sense this use of descriptive adjectives 
is now IF restricted to universal concrete ideas, as 4 The sublime,* 
4 The beautiful ’; ** and to a few phrases, as 4 In common ’; 4 At 
random’; 4 In future’; ‘For better or worse,’ &c. Adjectives thus 
used may be termed Adjectival Substantives , or Adjectives used as 
Substa?itives. Quantitative and demonstrative adjectives are often used 
thus, as 4 That was agreed to’; 4 Much ft has been accomplished.’ 


* This -th appears in the Gothic baioths (compare the German beide). It is often confused 
with the twa two’) with which bd is sometimes compounded in A.S. (bdtwd, neut butn = 
* both two.’ Compare both twain in Shakspeare, Love's L. L. V. 2). The root ba or bat is 
the same as the bo in the Latin arnbo (Fick, Vergl. lVdrt, i. 18). 

t In such cases it was declined in A S., as “ hl&f gendhne habba|> ” = 4 have bread enough * 
(Luke xv. 17). The plural form ynowe occurs in Chaucer (see Sq. T. 470). The e, i or y ut 
the beginning represents the ge of gendh (Germ, genug). 

t Dryden still wrote “ None but the brave deserves the fair.” 

' § So in early English one became 0 or 00, and mine, &c., became my, &c. 

I! E.g. by Dr. Abbott 

In older English we find such phrases as “every rewful ” = every sorrowful person 
(Chaucer). “The poor is hated ” (Prw. xiv. 20); “Thy dearest far *’ (Young). 

** Do not call these abstract. The abstract names are ‘sublimity/ ‘beauty.’ ‘The 
sublime ’ is that in which the quality of sublimity is found. It is therefore a concrete idea. 

ft But much, when so used, must still be qualified by an adverb , not by an adjective, as 
Very much/ 4 So much.* 41 This much ” is a blunder. It must be * Thus much/ 
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3. Some adjectives are used completely as substantives, and form 
plurals and possessives. The adjectives which admit of this are— 

1. National names, such as German, Italian , Roman. We say, “ A 
Roman’s rights”; “The Germans crossed the Rhine.” Names 
which end in a sibilant (Dutch, Chinese, &c.) have no inflexion. 

2. Names denoting the members of a sect or party; as Christian, 
Lutheran, Stoic, Jacobite, &c. 

3. V urious Latin comparatives, as senior , junior, inferior, &c , with the 
Angfo-Saxon elder and better. 

4. Various adjectives denoting persons, and of French or Latin origin, 
as native, mortal , noble, saint , criminal, ancient, modern, &c., together 
with a very few of Anglo-Saxon origin, as black, zvhite, and gram- 

• matical terms, as nominatives , &c. 

5. Adjectives used as substantives m the plural only , as vitals, intestines, 
eatables, ?noz>eables, valuables, greens, the blues, sweets, &c. 

6. The adjective other. Some writers also use cither's and neither's in 
the possessive singular. 

7. Numerals used pronominally, as ‘ For ten's sake ’ ; ‘ They arrived 
by tzuos and threes . ’ 


NUMERALS. 

99. It has been pointed out that the Cardinal Numerals are 
Adjectives of Quantity, and that the Ordinal Numerals are 
Demonstrative Adjectives, or Adjectives of Relation. 

100 . The Anglo-Saxon cardinal numerals* are (1) dn ; (2) twegen, 
twd ; (3) Pri, preo ; (4) feower ; (5) fff; (6) six ; (7) seofon ; (8) eahta ; 
(9) nigon; (10) tyn or tin; (n) endlufon, endleof or endlif; 
(12) twelf; (13) preotyne ; (14) feowertyne, &c. ; (20) twentig; (30) 
pritig, &c. ; (70) hundseofontig ; (80) hundeahtatig ; (90) hundnigon- 
tig ; (100) hundteontig or hund ; (no) hundendlufontig; (120) hund- 
twelftig. 

101 . The syllable -tier (-ty) is really a substantive, meaning * a lot of ten 1 
(Gothic tigus, having the same root as dec-em). Hence the numerals 
twentig, &c. in Anglo-Saxon were sometimes substantives followed 
by the genitive plural. The curious * eleventy ’ and ‘ twelvety 1 should 
be noticed. 

Endlufon or endlif means one -J- ten ; en (d) is a variety of the word 
one, and lif is really identical with the root of dec-em and 5 eic-a.+ 
Similarly twelf is a compound of twa and lif (two -f- ten). 


* On comparing the English numerals with those of Latin and Greek by the aid of Grimm’s 
law (bearing in mind that a guttural is very apt to be softened into f or v, as we see in laugh 
compared with A.S. hlihan and German lachen , or to disappear from between vowels). It 
will be seen that they are radically the same. The German fiinf and Gothic fitnf show that 
an n has disappeared from five (Yif ) In ten ihere has been the loss of the guttural which 
we have in decern (dtna), and the Gothic taihun. The syllable hund is a remnant of the* 
Gothic ordinal taihund — tenth (as centum is of decentum, a neuter ordinal of decern). 
Hundred is a compound of hund and red or rced(' reckoning’), and means ‘tenth count.’ 
In Gothic the complete form for * a hundred' was taihun-taihnnd, i.e. ‘ tenth ten,' Reckon¬ 
ing by tens being presupposed, hund (i.e. tenth) was used by itself in A.S. for a hundred 
(Skeac, Moeso-Gothic Gloss, and Etym. Diet.). ‘ Dozen ’ is from duodecim , ’Score' means 
a cut.’ Reckoning by scores was characteristic of Keltic peoples. 

^ D and l are frequently interchanged, as in ol-eo and od-or, idupv and lacrima. 
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The forms for one, two , and three were always declined, as were those 
for four, five, six , seven , nine , ten, eleven , and twelve when used 
without a substantive following. The compounds of - tig were some¬ 
times substantives, sometimes adjectives. Tiveg<n = hvain. 

First is a superlative of yfr/r. The A. S. forma is also a superlative of 
fore, as primus in Latin is of pro. Second is the Latin secundus 
(following). The old word for second was ‘ other.’ We still say 
‘every other day,’ i.e., ‘every secorid day.’ Third was in A.S. J>ridda, 
where da replaced ©a ( = modern -th) after the d. The r keeps its 
place before the i in the Yorkshire term riding (— thriding, ‘ a third 
part’). The A.S. form tcdfta ‘tenth,’ without n, appears in tithe. 
The forms which retain the n ( seventh , ninth , tenth, &c.) were 
adopted from the Northern dialect. 

INFLEXION OF ADJECTIVES. 

102. Adjectives, in modern English, are not declinable words, with 
the exception of the words this and that, plurals these and those. 

ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 

103 . Adjectives preceded by a demonstrative word were declined like 
masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns of the weak declension. 

When not preceded by a definitive word, adjectives were thus declined : 


Singular. I Plural. 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

M. and F. 

A T eut. 

Nom. 

til (good) 

til, -u 

til 

tile 

tilu, -e 

Gen. 

tiles 

tilre 

tiles 

tilra* 

tilra 

Dat. 

tilum 

tilrfc 

tilum 

tilum 

tilum 

Acc. 

tilne 

tile 

til 

tile 

tilu, -e 

AM. 

tile 

tilre 

tile 




FORMS OF THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 

104 . By the time of Chaucer the various suffixes had been reduced to an 
inflexional e in the plural, especially in adjectives of one syllable, 
and of adjectives used substantively, at the end of adjectives preceded 
by demonstratives and possessives, and in the vocative case, as ‘O 
stronge God’ (Kn. T. 1515). 

Norman-French adjectives sometimes have / in the plural, when placed 
after their nouns, as cosms germains , places delitables {Koch i. p. 447). 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

106. Adjectives have three forms called Degrees pf Com¬ 
parison. These are—1. Th© Positive Degree. 2. The Com- 
•parative Degree. 3. The Superlative Degree. 

* Shakspeare has preserved a solitary specimen of the old genitive plural suffix rr (A.S. 
-m) in the word alderliefest (for alter liefest, d being an oflfgrowth of e before r), meaning 
‘dearest pf all’ (//. Kin? H. VI.. i. 1). Compare the German allerUebst. In Chaucer we 
find alderlevest , aldetfirst, as well as yottre oiler « ‘ of you all/ In olden, en is pechaps a 
relic of the ancient inflexion. 
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1Q6. The Positive Degree of an adjective is the adjective in 
its simple form, used to point out some quality or attribute of that 
which we speak about, as ‘ A black cat/ ‘ A fine day/ 

107. The Comparative Degree of an adjective is that form 
of it by means of which we show that one thing,* or set of things, 
possesses a certain quality or attribute in a greater degree than 
another thing, or set of things. 

108. The Comparative Degree (Latin comparativus , from comparo , 

‘ I put together’) is formed from the Positive by adding to it the 
syllable -erf before which mute -e is dropped, and^y is dealt with in 
the •same way as before the plural suffix -es (§ 49), as 4 My knife is 
sharper than yours;’ ‘John’s book is pretty, but mine is prettier ;* 
‘Your clothes are finer than mine.’ One thing may be compared 
either with one other, or with a group of several ; and a group of 
things may be compared either with another group or with a single 
thing. Also a thing may be compared with itself under other cir- 
cumstances , as ‘ John is stouter than he was last year.’ 

109 . It must not be imagined that the comparative degree always expresses 
the existence of more of a ceitam quality in an object than the positive 
degree does. If we say, “William is a clever boy,” and “John is 
cleverer than Thomas,” we are not to infer that cleverer in the second 
case implies more cleverness in John than clever implies in the case of 
William. The fact may be that William is cleverer than John. 

110 . Some adjectives in the comparative degree are now used merely to maik 
relations in space or time, as former, latter, elder, upper, inner, &c. 

111. The Superlative J Degree of an adjective is that form of 
it which shows that a certain thing, or group of things, possesses 
the attribute denoted by the adjective in a greater degree than any 
other among several, of which it is one . It is formed by adding st 
or est § to the adjective in the positive degree ; as, greatest , 
largest . Thus, of several boys in a group, we may say, ‘John is 
the tallestl 

112 . If we say “ John is taller than all the other boys in the class,” we 
express the same relation as to height between John and the rest as if 


* The word thing means generally whatever we can think about, i.e., make a distinct object 
of thought, including persons, as well as what we commonly denominate things. 

+ In Anglo-Saxon the suffix was -er or -or , in declension dropping the vowel, and 
inflected according to the weak declension. The letter r is the softened form of a sibilant. 
In txothic the suffix is 'iza, With th>s we may compare the Latin comparative suffix -ms 
(Key Lat ^ Gr. 8 241), the s of which is softened to r in ^declension. It is an ancient 


neuter; other, either, neither, whether. 

t Superlative (Lat. superlativus, from superlatus) means ‘ lifting up above.* The super¬ 
lative degree lifts the thing that it is applied to above all the rest of the group. 

\ In Anglo-Saxon the termination was -est or -ost. In early English writers we Still find 
comparatives in -or and superlatives in -ost, and sometimes in -ust and -yst. 
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we say, “John is the tallest boy in the class.” But in the former case, 
John is considered apart from the other boys of the class, so that the 
two objects which we have in mind are John and the other boys in the 
class. When the superlative degree is used, John is considered as one 
of the group of boys compared with each other. 

When two things forming one group are compared, it is usual and 
proper to employ the comparative degree, as “This line is the longer 
of the two.” 

113 . Many adjectives, from the nature of the ideas which they 
express, cannot have comparative and superlative degrees ; as, right , 
left , wrong , square , triangular , together with some of the quantitative 
adjectives, and all the demonstrative adjectives. Sometimes, Imw- 
ever, adjectives are used in a sense which falls short of their strict 
meaning, and then they admit of degrees of comparison which would 
not otherwise be tolerable. For example, extreme , perfect , chief. As 
when we say, “ This specimen is more perfect than that” ; “ He died 
in the extremest misery ” ; u The chiefest among ten thousand.” 

114 . The superlative degree is sometimes used in an absolute sense, when the 
thing spoken of is not compared with the rest of a class, but is regarded 
as possessing a certain quality in a very high degree, as ‘ Hail, divinest 
Melancholy" [Milton). Most is now usually prefixed to the positive 
to express this sense. Spenser even uses the comparative absolutely, 
as ‘Help thy weaker (= too weak) novice * (f.q. Prol.). 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 


116 . In the case of some adjectives, comparison is marked by what 
are commonly termed ir&gielar forms, which in some cases are 
derived from totally different roots. 


Positive . 

Comparative. 

Supe 

Good 

better* 

best 

Bad 

worse t 

worst 

Little X 

less 

least 

Much§ 

more 

most 


* In Gothic we find Pos. bats, Comp, batiza, Sup. batista, all from the same root bat — 
‘ good,' from which better and best are formed with vowel-change, like elder frotn old , and the 
A.S. lengra , lengest (‘ longer, longest'). The root in a positive sense is found m the phrase 
* to boot; which answers precisely to the colloquial expression ‘ Having something to the goodl 
In Angle*Saxon and early English the comparative form bet is found, the suffix -er bein 
thrown off as it was in leng (longer), e\> (more easily), mo (more), cer (sooner). Thus “ Bet i 
to dyen than have indigence ” ( Chaucer ); “ Do-wel, Do-bet and Do-best ” (Langland). 

+ IVorse (from A.S. weor = ‘bad') has the old s of the comparative suffix (§ ro8, note). 
The softened suffix r appears in the Scotch waur and the old English forms werte{Orni. 4898), 
warre or war (“The world is much war than it wont.” {Spenser). ‘Worse’ and ‘worst’ 
also do duty as comp, and sup. to ‘ evil' and ‘ ill.’ Chaucer (Sq. T. 224) has badder. 

t Little (A.S. lytet) is formed from the subst. lyt ($ 95). Less and least come from a toot 
las * feeble.’ _ From las would be formed either lassa or fasra as a comparative, and Icesest 
# as a superlative. Lesser (= smaller) may be the modem form of leesra , and so older than 
less, which would be formed from it as bet from better. Most writers, however, treat lesser as 
a double comparative. Less sometimes means ‘ smaller,’ as in “ How to name the bigger 
light, and how the less ” (Shaksp. Temp ). Least is formed directly from the root las. 

$ Much is the modern form of the A.S. micel ‘great,’ which has the same root as 
and magnus. More (A.S. mdra = magra) and most (A.S. merst =s magest ) have lost the g. 
Moe (A S. mu l)t without the comparative suffix, is found in old English when referring to 
number More and most meant greater and greatest (we still speak of ‘ the most part/ and 
used to say ‘ the more part ’), The words have nothing to do etymologically with many. 
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Positive, 

Many 

Late 


[Night adv.] 
[Fore adv.] 
Old 


[Forth adv.] 
Far 


Comparative. 

[more] 

later* or latter 

nigher 

former 

older or elder § 
further |j 
farther IT 


Superlative. 
[most] 
latest or last 
nighest or next 
first | or foremost 
oldest or eldest 
furthest 
farthest If 


116 . In Anglo-Saxon there were two superlative suffixes, -ost or -cst and 
•ema (compare the Greek larros in ixeyiyros, and the Latin - imus in simill-imus, 
intimus , &c.). There are a few superlatives in English ending in - most: hind - 
most, inmost, foremost, utmost, or uttermost .** Most of these are derived from 
adverbs. They are not compounds of the adverb most, but double super¬ 
latives, ft formed by the use of both terminations -ema and -ost. 

117 . Adjectives of more than two syllables, and most adjectives of 
two syllables, do not allow of the formation of comparative and super¬ 
lative degrees by means of suffixes. But the same ideas are denoted 
by prefixing the adverbs more and most to the adjective in the positive 
degree. Thus we say, Virtuous, more virtuous, most virtuous ; 
Learned, more learned, most learned. The dissyllabic adjectives 
which do admit of suffixes of comparison are those ending in -y 
{merry, merrier, merriest; holy, holier, holiest ); in -er (as tender, 
tenderer, tenderest) ; those in - ble (as able, abler, ablest ) ; those 
accented on the last syllable, as polite, politer, politest; severe, 


* Later and latest refer to time; latter and last generally to position in a series. Last is 
a contraction of latest. * 

t There is no proper adjective form for the positive. The A S forms were neah, nearra, 
neahst. The comparative nearra passed into the forms nerre and tier (“ Ner and tier" — 
nearer md. nearer in Chaucer, Pr. T. 1710), and ner or near came to be used as a positive, 
and then nearer and nearest were formed from it. The three degrees ought to be nigh, near , 
tiext. Shakspeare uses near as a comparative, “ The near in blood, the nearer bloody' 
(Macb. ii. 3). 

t First (A. S. fyrst) is the superlative (with vowel-change) of fore. Another superlative 
form in A.S. was fortna. Chaucer speaks of “ Adam our forme (— first) fader.” Tale of 
Mel. From this was made the anomalous comparative former and the double superlative 
foremost. 

$ Elder and eldest answer to the A.S .yldra and yldest, formed with vowel-change as well as 
suffix from eald — ‘old.’ (Compare lengra and longest from lattg; gyngra and gyngest, 
‘younger’ and ‘youngest’ from geong.) ‘Elder ’ is now used to denote the precedence 
which is the consequence of being older. The old word eld is an abstract noun = A S. yldu. 

|| Most writers set down further and furthest as, made from forth. Mr. Skeat (Etym. Diet .), 
on comparing the Dutch and German forms, is inclined to regard further as made from fore 
by the comparative suffix -ther (§ 108, note). It would then oe the exact etymological equi¬ 
valent of npdrepos (see Grimm’s law). In that case furthest would be made on a false 
analogy, as if from forth. 

These are false forms, made through confusion to resemble further and furthest. The 
forms in A.S. are fyrre an&feorrest, in Chaucer ferre and ferrest ( Prol ’. 48. 494). Far as a 
comparative is found in Shakspeare,—“ Far than Deucalion off” ( JVint. T. iv. 3). * 

** The r in uttermost , innermost , &c., is merely phonetic, not formative. In Anglo-Saxon 
we find hindemest, oeftemest, intiemest, &c. 

ft It is likely enough, however, that some of these words (as hither most, middlemost , 
undermost, topmost ) were really formed under the false conception that -most was the 
superlative adverb. We even find the comparative more in the double comparative further¬ 
more. Topmost and endmost are formed by a false analogy from nouns. 
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severer , severest ; and some others', as pleasanter* pleasantest ; 
narrower , narrowest , &c. The older writers often use more and 
most with monosyllabic adjectives, as more strong , more sad. 

X18. Combinations like more learned, ?nost virtuous , may be called degrees 
of comparison, though not inflected, just as ‘ shall go ’ is called the 
future tense of the verb ‘ go.’ This analytic mode of comparison is of 
Norman-French origin. Double comparatives and superlatives are 
common in the older writers, as ‘worser,’ ‘more braver,’ ‘the most 
unkindestcut of all ’ (Shaksp ) ; ‘ the most straitest sect,’ &c. 

119. Some comparatives, as near, outer , inner, have come to denote the 
relation of an object to a certain standard or starting point. 

ARTICLE. 

120. The Articles t are not a separate part of ispeech; they 
belong to the Demonstrative or Relational Adjectives (§ 97). 

There are two Articles, the Indefinite Article an or a, and the 
Definite Article the. 

121. The Indefinite Article an is another form of the numeral 
one (A.S. dn). It indicates that we are speaking either of some one , 
or of any one of the things for which the noun is a name, as, ‘ I 
saw an old man ’; £ A (i.e., any) child should obey its parents.’ 

122. The form an is used before words beginning with a vowel 
sound or mute h, as an apple , an heir . 

An drops the n,t and becomes a before words beginning with a 
consonant, the aspirate //, or the letter u when the sound of y is put 
before the u in pronunciation, as A man, a horse , a yellow ball , a use¬ 
ful book. But an is kept before the aspirate when the accent is not 
upon the first syllable of the word, as ‘ an historical event.’ 

128. In some expressions what is now commonly regarded as the indefinite 
article a was originally a weakened form of the preposition on ( = in).§ 


* Euphony is the guide in this matter. The suffixes er and est were more freely employed 
by the earlier writers. Thus, eg. , we find unhopefnllest in Shakspeare, honourablest in Bacon, 
virtuousest in Fuller, &c. In poetical diction comparatives and superlatives in er and est are 
allowed which are not usual in ordinary prose, such as divines t, perfect est, prof>erest. 

+ Latin articulus (Greek cipfyov), ‘ a joint.' The term was first used by Aristotle to denote 
the pronouns generally, as being the ‘joints ’ or ‘ sockets ’ by which the real limbs of language, 
the Noun and the Verb, were jointed together. The Stoics distinguished the Definite 
Articles (i.e. the Personal Pronouns) from the Indefinite Articles (i.e. the other pronouns, 
including what we call the Definite Article). The grammarians of Alexandria separated the 
Article from the Pronoun. (See more in Lersch and Peile.) 

t In old English the form a or o is found for an (as ae in Scotch for arte), even when tyied 
as a numeral. We still say * They are both of a size,’ i.e., of one size. 

An was sometimes employed m Anglo-Saxon as the Indefinite Article. Thus, eg'-, “ Job 
ascrmp |>one wyrms of his lice mid 4 num crocscearde ” (‘ Job scraped the corruption off his 
t>ody with a potsherd.* Aelf. Horn.'). Its regular use in this manner was not established till 
after the Norman Conquest From its origin and meaning an or a occupies a kind of border 
land between the Quantitative and the Demonstrative Adjectives. 

f It is going too far, however, to assert that the Indefinite Article was never used with a 
distributive force. In * A shilling a pound,* « m on or in would be without meaning. It Is 
hare undoubtedly the article or numeral a, as it is also in “ in gear dn man,” 4 [they ruled] a 
year a (« each) man ’ (A If, Transl. of Or os, ii. a, 3). 
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Thus ‘Twice a week* was ‘tuwa onwucan’ (Luke xviii. 12 . See 
Koch, ii. p. 85 ; Morris, Hist. Outl.) 

124. The Definite Article the is used to designate among all 
the things denoted by a noun that one, or those, that we are 
speaking of. 

125. The definite article the is a weakened form of the neuter of 
the old demonstrative se , se6 y that , which in Anglo-Saxon, besides 
its ordinary force, had the weaker force of the article.* 

120. (A) The is used to mark out in a class the particular thing or things 
that we are speaking of. It does this ( 1 ) by directing attention 
to some previous mention of the thing, as “ He was armed with a 
rapier and a dagger; the rapier he held in his right hand, and the 
dagger in his left ”; ( 2 ) by pointing to a proper (or individual) name 
by which a common or general name is particularized, as “ The 
Emperor Augustus ” ; ( 3 ) by directing attention to some attributive 
adjunct by which the individual is distinguished. Thus when we say 
* the black horse,’ the points attention to the adjective black. When 
we say ‘the Queen of England,’ the points to the adjunct ‘of 
England ; ’ ( 4 ) The also indicates that particular thing with which we 
have some obvious connection or concern, or which has some obvious 
claim to precedence in our thoughts, as when we say the sun, the 
moon, the Queen, the City , the street, the Church , &c. The definite 
article does for objects in the sphere of conception what the demon¬ 
strative that does for visible objects within our view. 

(B) The word the is used to show that one individual is taken as the 
representative of its class, as when we talk of the lion , the eagle , or to 
show that we are speaking of the whole of the class to which the name 
belongs, as when we speak of the stars, the English, the good, the Alps, 
or before an abstract noun used in the concrete sense, to show that 
the noun is taken in its whole significance, as ‘the nobility,* ‘the 
aristocracy.’ 

There is a corresponding use of the when it occurs before an adjective, 
when the two together form a universal concrete name, as * the 
sublime,’ ‘the ridiculous.’ 

Respecting the word the (the old instrumental case of that) in such 
phrases as “ the sooner the better ” (= ‘ by how much the sooner, by so 
much the better ’), see under the head of Pronominal Adverbs. 

* The neuter that was early employed in the Northern dialect as a demonstrative for all 
genders, and was ere long supplanted (when used as an article) by the uninflected form the. 
Later this form was adopted in the Southern dialect, which retained the inflected demonstra¬ 
tive *or article longer than the Northern. In ‘Cursor Mundi’ and Hampole we find the 
this, and that used just as in modern English, while the contemporary Southern dialect had 
twelve inflected forms of this, and fifteen of the or that. (Murray, Dial, of S. Counties of 
Seotlsmd, p. 1S1.) ' % 

In early writers of the Northern dialect are found the curious forms the tone and the tether. 
These were no doubt nothing more than that one and that otherefyiditd wrongly. Similarly 
another was divided another, and neiher became an independent word (Murray, l e. p. 176). 
Chancer commonly uses * that other ’ for' the other.' 
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PRONOUN. 


127. Pronouns* (/.<?., words used for nouns; Latin pro, , c for/ 
nomen , ‘name’) are words which denote persons or things with¬ 
out being names for them, as when the speaker, instead of 
naming himself, or the person to or of whom he is speaking, says, 
‘I am rich’; ‘You said so’; ‘He that is down need fear no 
fall.’ Demonstrative Pronouns enable us to avoid the repeti¬ 
tion of a noun that has already been used, as ‘John has come 
home, he is very tired/ instead of ‘ John is very tired.’ 

128. In reality Pronouns are words which mark certain 
relations in which the persons or things that they denote are viewed 
with reference to other persons or things, and primarily to the 
speaker. (See § 26 .) 

Thus I, Thou, We, He mark the relation between me, as the 
speaker, and persons to or of whom I speak. This and that designate 
something by its relation of nearness to, or distance from me. Either 
designates a thing by its alternative relation to some other thing. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PRONOUNS. 

129. Pronouns are divided into two classes, Substantive Pro¬ 
nouns and Adjective Pronouns. 


130. TABLE OF THE PRONOUNS. 


I. Personal 

II. Demonstrative 

III. Relative 

IV. Interrogative ) 

and Relative S 

V. Indefinite 

VI. Distributive 


VII. Possessive 


Substantive. 

I, thou, we, 
you or ye 
he, she, it, they 
that, as 

who, what 
one, aught, naught 


Adjective. 


this, that, such, yon 

which, what, whether 

any, other, some, no 
f each, every, either, 
1 neither 

(mine and my, thine 
and thy, his, her 
/ and hers, its, our 
x and ours, your and 
yours, their and 
theirs 


* The term Pronoun is based upon the wider signification of the term Noun as including 
both the Noun Substantive and the Noun Adjective (see § 25). The etymological definition 
of it is, however, imperfect and misleading. The words I, thou, 7 ve, you . do a great deal 
more than replace nouns (see the definitions of the Personal Pronouns) Avoidance ot repetition 
is only one of the purposes served even by demonstrative pronouns, and is never a function 
of the Personal Pronouns. 

Words like horse , red, &c., are limited in their application ; but there is nothing that may 
not, in its relation to something else, be spoken of by means of a Pronoun. The name of this 
Part of Speech in Sanskrit signified ‘ Name for everything.' 
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Substantive. Adjective. 

( self and selves in ,, , , ... 

myself, ourselves, self selves in him- 

self, themselves, &c. 

The Nominative Case / is always written with a Capital letter. 

I.—PEBSONAL PRONOUNS. 

131. The Personal Pronoun of the First Person is the 

pronoun which is used when a person speaks of himself singly, or 
of himself in conjunction with one or more others, without using 
any^names. It is made up of the following forms :— 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative Case . I We 

[Possessive Case ]. [Mine or My] [Our] 

Objective Case . Me Us 

132. The Personal Pronoun of the Second Person is the 

pronoun which is used when we speak of the person or persons 
spoken to. It is declinable, and has the following forms :— 

Singular . Plural. 

Nominative Case ... Thou Ye or You 

[Possessive Case] ... [Thine or Thy] [Your] 

Objective Case . Thee You or Ye 

133. Ye was once exclusively nominative, and you objective (ye from A.S. gl t 
you from elm), but even the best writers sometimes used ye as the 
objective,* and now you is indifferently nominative and objective. 

134. In Anglo-Saxon only the singular forms of this pronoun were used in 
addressing a single person. In ordinary usage the singular is now 
restricted to solemn addresses, as in prayer to the Deity and in poetry. 
In Shakspeare’s time the singular was also used as the pronoun of 
affection towards children t or friends, of good-natured superiority to 
servants, and of contempt or anger to strangers. $ (Abbott, Sh. Gr. 
p. 153 .) At a very early period the plural came to be used in speaking 
to a single person. It was at first employed as a mark of special respect 
(as when a subject speaks to a king, or a son to his father), as though 
the person addressed were as good as two or more ordinary people § 
You and your are now the ordinary pronouns of address, whether we 
are speaking to one person, or to more than one. 

135. The Personal Pronouns have, properly speaking, no Possessive 
Case, that is to say, no Possessive Case with the force of a substantive - 
In Anglo-Saxon, when the genitives of these pronouns were used in 

* As ‘ His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both ’ {Milton). ‘The more shame for 
ye, holy men I thought ye' {Shakspeare). In the English Bible ye is nominative and you 
objective. In Spenser you, as a nominative, is emphatic, ye is unemphatic. 

+ In Shakspeare fathers address their sohs with thou, sons their fathers with you {Abbott). 
t ‘If thou thou'st him some thrice, it shall not be amiss’ {Twelfth N. Hi. 2) ‘Prithee 
don’t thee and thou me; I believe I am as good a man as yourself ‘ {Miller of Mansfield). 
fi The use of the first person plural by royal personages has a similar origin. 
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Cat possessive sense, they were regarded as adjectives and inflected 
accordingly.* As the possessive sense is the only one in which we have 
retained these forms, they should now be regarded as adjectives, iffy 
and thy are short forms of mine and thine. 

185a. We is not, in the ordinary sense, the plural of I; it does not imply a 
simple repetition of myself. Indeed, the notion involved in / does not 
admit of plurality, f 

130* The pronouns of the first and second persons do not mark 
distinctions of gender, because when a person speaks of himself or to 
another person, the sex, being evident, does not need to be marked, 
a$d the plural forms may include persons of different sexes. 

137. ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 

First Person. J Second Person. 

Sing. Dual. Plural. Sing. Dual. Plural. 

Horn. ic wit Atom. Jni git g6 

Gen. min uncer ure (user) Gen. ]>m incer edwer 

Dat. md unc us Dat. p6 inc eow 

Acc. md(mec) unc (uncit) us (usic) Acc. pe (|>ec) inc (incit) e6w(e6wic) 

FORMS OF THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 

First Person. Second Person. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

Horn. Ich, Ik, I we thou, thow ye 

Gen. min (myn) mi (my) our, oure thin (thyn), thi (thy) your, youre 

Obj. me . us the, thee yow 

Ik (with the hard guttural) belonged to the Northern dialect, Ich 
(with the soft ch ) to the Southern dialect. In early English it was 
sometimes blended with the verb following § as ichabbe — * I have ’; 
ickill—'l will.’ 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

A.-THE PERSONAL PRONOUN OF THE THIRD PERSON. 

138. What is commonly called the Personal Pronoun of the 

• In Anglo-Saxon these genitives, when used as substantives, were governed by verbs, &c , 
or used in the partitive sense, as ‘ gemun fm min ’ {remember them me) = memineris mei 
This substantive use of mtn and yin did not last beyond the Anglo-Saxon stage of our 
language. The substantive use of our (tire) and your [edwer) lasted till a later period. Thus 
in Chaucer (Frol. 823) we find “oure aller cok” = ‘the cock of us all' ; in Piers Plowman 
“Youre aller hele’’= ‘the salvation of you all ’ (aller, alder , or alther is the same as the 
A.S. genitive ealra) So later still ‘ For both our sakes.' The abbreviated forms my and 
thy were not employed till the substantive use of min and pin had disappeared. 

i In Sanskrit the forms equivalent to we and ye signified * I and he,’ or ‘ I and these,* and 
f Thou and he,' or ‘ Thou and these * (Koch, i. p. 463). 

% The forms of the Pronoun of the First Person come from two different stems. Ik is con¬ 
nected with the Latin ego. the Greek and the Sanskrit aham . The remaining forms 
belong to a stem ma, of which the m gets weakened to a w in the plural (Koch, i. p. 463). 
Us has lost an n, which is found in Gothic and the modern German uns. (Compare goose, 
tooth, fitc.). 

\ So in King Lear (iv. 6, an), in an imitation of the west country dialect, we find chill sat 
* 1 will,’ chud*** ‘ I would.' 
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Third Person is the Pronoun which is used for speaking of persons 
or things different both from the speaker and from the person 
spoken to. It is more correct to call it the Demonstrative 
Pronoun* of the Third Person. It is inflected for number, 
case, and gender. 




Singular. 



Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

Nominative Case.. .. 

... He 

She 

It 

Possessive Case .... 

.. His 

Her 

Its 

Objective Case . 

.. Him + 

Plural. 

Her 

It 

Nominative Case.... 

.. They I 



Possessive Case .... 

.. Their V 

For all genders. 


Objective Case . 

.. Them J 



139. The plural forms must be ambiguous as to gender, because they may 
be used when speaking of persons of different sexes, or of persons and 
things together. 

140. She (schc or scho) comes from the feminine demonstrative seo.l The 
proper feminine of he is heo , of which a later form hoo is still heard in Lanca¬ 
shire, &c. Heo kept its ground in the Midland and Southern dialects long 
after scho or she had been adopted in the Northern. 

It was in A.S. hit . The t is a neuter suffix, like d in i-d, quo-d, &c. The 
regular genitive or possessive case of hit was his , as “ If the salt have lost his 
savour,” &c. The possessive case its is of comparatively modern origin.} It 
is found in Shakspeare, but even there his is more common. There is only 
one example || of it in the English Bible {Lev. xxv. 5 ). Hint continued to 
be used as an objective of it down to a late period. If 

141. All the modern plural forms of this pronoun, together with the 
nominative of the feminine singular, are borrowed from the demonstrative 
se, seo, pcet. The genitive plural her, hir or hire, and the objective plural hem 
were in use (as in Chaucer) for some time after thai or they had been 
adopted for the nominative in standard English, and after they had them¬ 
selves disappeared from the Northern dialect.** 

142. The genitive cases of this pronoun were not declined as adjectives in 
Anglo-Saxon.tf Their retained a substantive force after the other 

* It is obvious that the signification of a Personal Pronoun ought to be complete in itself 
But m "He to-day that sheds his blood with me “ They in France of the best rank," &c. t 
he and they only point to the description that follows. 
t Him and them were once dative cases. (See § 80, note.) • 
t The characteristic s appears in the Gothic si, the old Saxon siu and the German sie. 

\ The form its is not only a late, but a false form; the neuter suffix t should have been 
dropped in the possessive, as in pa’s from pert. 

II Aatd even there it is a misprint, the original version having it. an uninflected possessive 
not uncommon in early English, as “Go to it grandam, child, ana it grandam wilf give it * 
plum ” (Shaksp. K. f. ii. 1). See note on § 76. 

Tf Thus in Lily’s grammar we read “ The Subjunctive Mood hath commonly some con¬ 
junction joined With him?’ 

** The colloquial abbreviation a for the third personal pronoun occurs in old writetK. 
9 A brushes his hat o’ mornings. . . A rubs himself with civet ” ( Much Ado, iii. a). It If 
still a provincial idiom. It is even used as a plural {KochA. 469). 

+t Traces of inflexion, however, appear later, as in the Ormufum {Koch, i. p. 473, ii. p. 934, 
M&fzuer, 1. p. 316). 
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possessives had become pronominal adjectives. Traces of their sub* 
stantive force still exist in their use as antecedents to relatives; as, 
4 ‘ whose hatred is covered by deceit, his wickedness shall be showed 
before the whole congregation.” “ Their sorrows shall be multiplied 
that hasten after another God.” They may now, however, be classed 
with the other possessives. 

143. ANGLO-SAXON FORMS 


Nom. 

Jlfasr. 

he 

Singular. 

Fern. Neut. 

heo hit 

Plural. 
hi (hig) 
hira (heora) 

Gen. 

lus 

hire 

his 

him (heom) 

Vat. 

him 

hire 

him 

hi (hig) 

Acc. 

hine 

hi (hig) 

hit 


FORMS OF THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 


Singular, 



Masc. 

Pern. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

he 

she, sche 

hit, 

it 

Gen. 

his 

hire, hir 

his 


Obj. 

him 

hire, hir, here 

hit, 

it 


Plural, 

Of all Genders, 
thei, they 
here (her, hire) 
hem 


B.-POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

144. Besides the simple possessives her, our, yoitr, their, we use 
the secondary or double possessive forms, hers, ours , yours , theirs .* 
These are only used when the noun to which they relate is not 
expressed, as, “ My pen is a bad one, give me yours ” In modern 
English prose mine and thine follow the same rule. In poetry mine 
and thine are often used for my and thy before a vowel or mute //. 

In the phrases of mine , of yours (as ‘ a book of mine ’) some grammariansf 
consider that we have a repetition of the idea of possession. 


C.—THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS THIS AND THAT. 

145. The word this (pi. these) and that (pi. those) may be 
used both as adjectives and as substantives. They refer to persons 
now only when used adjectively. 

140. This and That may be used as real demonstratives (to 

•Compare the double superlatives (§ n8) It is now usual to omit the apostrophe in these 
words, but as the older forms were oures , yourcs , &c., there is no valid reason for not putting 
it. Another class of double possessives, oum , youm , &c., though as good as the oUicts, are 
not recognized in polite English. 

t The general explanation is that “ a book of mine ” means “ a book of my books ” (Latham, 
Eng, fang,, p. 443). If this were necessarily the case, such an expression as “this sweet 
wee wife of mine, in Burns’s song, would suggest unpleasant ideas of bigamy. Koch 
V* P* 936) suggests the explanation that of is partitive, and mine, &c., universal in sense, so 
tnat of mttte means of all that belongs to me/, Perhaps the true explanation is that the of 
does little more than mark identity, as in the expressions, * The city ^Rome,’ * A brute of a 
and W a “ y our 5 # we have a triple expression of the possessive idea, in of t r t 
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point to things theifiselves). In this case This points to what is 
* near me, ? That points to what is 4 at a distance from me,’ as ‘ This 
book/ * That chair.’ 

This and That may also be used as logical demonstratives 
(to refer to some description or name), as 4 The general was in 
command of a large force. This force consisted of infantry and 
artillery.’ They often refer to whole sentences or to the general idea 
conveyed by a preceding phrase, as, “ I know that he is innocent, and 
this is my chief consolation ”; 44 Lend me a shilling, that's a good 
fellow.” Here that = 4 a person who will lend a shilling.’ 

When two things which have been already mentioned are referred 
to, thbs refers to what has been mentioned last, that refers to what was 
mentioned before it; as 44 Virtue and vice offer themselves for your 
choice : this leads to misery, that to happiness.” 

147. The adverbs there and here , combined with another adverb, 
form compounds which are often substituted for that and this preceded 
by prepositions; thus therein in that j hereby = by this . 


148. 


ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 


Singular. 



sc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

M. F. 6° N. 

I. Nom. 

hes 

heos 

his 

has 

Gen. 

])ises 

hisse, hissere 

jnscs 

hissa, hissera 

Dat. 

hisum 

hisse, hissere 

hisum 

hisum 

Ace. 

Jusne 

j>as 

his 

has 

Instr. 

hys 

— 

hys 

— 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

M. F. & N. 

2 . Nom. 

se (he) ' 

seo (heo) 

hcet 

ha 

Gen. 

faes 

l>c£re 

hf s „ , 

hara (htera) 

Dat. 

ham (h^em) 

Lfire 

ham (J>3cm) 

ham fern) 

Acc. 

hone (hsene) 

ha 

>3Ct 

ha 

Instr. 

hy, he 

— 

yf he 

— 


Plural. 


149. This and that are neuter forms, which have come to be used for all 
genders.* This simplification was first introduced in the Northern dialect. 

When ]>& came to be used as the plural of he, she, it, two forms of it were 
adopted, thai, thei, or they for the Personal Pronoun, tho or tha for the 
demonstrative adjective. Thei and tho are thus used in Chaucer, &c. 
Apparently from confusion with the plural of this, the Northern and Midland 
dialects adopted a form thas or those for the plural of that, as well as tha or 
tho , and then this received a new plural thir (a Scandinavian form), thise, or 
these. Ultimately thas {those) was discarded from the Northern dialect, and 
tha or tho from the Midland dialect; but the latter retained thas {those), which 
passed into modern English. In vulgar and provincial English they and 
them are still used as plural forms of that. 

The instrumental case J>y appears as the in 44 the sooner the better,” &c. 


* As substantives this and that were formerly used with reference to either number, as 
“ h*« sindon P& ddmas " [this are the decrees) , “ pcet were Brut and hys ” {Rob. Gil). 

This is a double demonstrative, being made up of two demonstrative roots tha and sa, like 
the Latm hi-c. 
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D—THE DEMONSTRATIVES SO, SUCH, AND YON. 

160. So (A.S. swa) still exists as a pronoun * (not adverb) ; as in “ I 
drank a pint or so (i.e. or about that quantity) of beer ” ; “I told you 
so ( = that) ” ; “ Is that man your friend ? He is so” 

Such (A.S. swilc or swylc) is a compound of swy or swi, the instru¬ 
mental case o i swa {so) and lie {like). It appears in early English in 
a great variety of forms, swulc , swulch , sulch, switch, switch, swich. 
The form in Chaucer is swich . The form sich (answering to which) is 
considered vulgar. + 

Sttch is commonly the equivalent of the Latin tails (‘ of that sort**) ; but 
it sometimes drops its reference to quality , and is a mere demonstrative, % 
as in “If you repay me not on such a day, in such a place, such sum or 
sums,” &c. {M. of V.). 

Yon, from the A.S. geond (= bc-yond) is now a demonstrative 
adjective. It has the same root as the German jen-er. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

161. A Relative § Pronoun is a word which refers to some 
noun or pronoun already used to denote the person or thing 
spoken about, and called the antecedent of the relative, and which 
joins the clause in which it stands to that which precedes it. Thus, 
in the sentence, ‘ He is reading about the battle that was fought 
at Hastings/ that refers to the noun battle, which is called the 
antecedent to the relative that, and joins the clause ‘that was 
fought at Hastings’ to the word ‘battle’ in the preceding 
clause. In ‘ This is the man whose house we saw,’ whose refers 
to man , and man is the antecedent to whose. 


• Wc are so accustomed to so as an adveib, that we are apt to think that it must always have 
been one. But as an adverb, it was in origin only a modification of a pronoun. There is no 
adverbial force in swa or so in swa-hwa-swa or whoso. In the Ormulum we find whasntnm 
(= whoso), made with the pronoun sum (some). In Piers Plowman (1721) occurs the phrase 
“ by so (= provided that) ye hadde my silver.” Here so must of course be a demonstrative 
pronoun. , In old-fashioned German so was used as a relative pronoun. 

t Modern standard English has preserved only one of three demonstrative pronouns com¬ 
pounded of lie (= like), namely such. The other two were yic or ilk (still used in Scotch), 
made with, t or y, the instrumental form of the root hi or i (in he, it), and thilk or tkylc. 
compounded of \>y and lie. Thuck or theck (= that ) is still in use in Wiltshire, &c. Tkilke 
is used by Chaucer (Prol. 182). * 

$ In A.S. swylc was a relative (— quails') as well as a demonstrative (=■ tolls), as “ Swy Ice 
gedrefednessa swy Ice ne gewurdon,’ = ‘Such tribulations such (= which or as) were not’ 
{Mark xiii. 19). 

% Relative is a bad name, because it is insufficient. He, the , it, that also relate to an 
antecedent substantive, ana therefore have an equally good right to be called Relative 
Pronouns. Is, ipse, Ac., were in fact called relative pronouns by the ancient grammarians 
\JPriscusH xii, 1; xvii. 9). The essential characteristic of the so-called Relative Pronouns is, 
that they are connective Pronouns, and have the power of grammatical subordination. The 
best name for them would be Subjunctive Pronouns. This would, in fact, only be a revival 
of the Artie ulus Subjunctivus of the Latin grammarians {Prisdan, /, c.). —- 
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152. The Relative Pronouns in English are the following 


(1.) THE RELATIVE PRONOUN THAT. 

That is the oldest of our relative pronouns.* It is the neuter of 
the Anglo-Saxon demonstrative sc, seo, that, used now for all genders. 
All relative pronouns were once demonstrative or interrogative. In 
old English the relative or connective force was given to the demon¬ 
strative pronoun t by doubling the demonstrative word, an indeclinable 
particle ]>e (the), which was, in fact, only a weakened form of the 
ordinary demonstrative, being placed after se, seo, that. Sometimes 
the # demonstrative dropped out, and the indeclinable the appeared as a 
relative ; sometimes the was dispensed with, and the simple demon¬ 
strative itself was used as a relative. That is always a substantive ; 
it may relate either to persons or to things. It is now uninflected,f and 
never has a preposition placed before it. If it is governed by a 
preposition, the preposition is put at the end of the sentence^ 

That cannot now be used in all cases where who can be used. Who 
sometimes has a merely con tin native force, being equivalent to and 
he (see Syntax , adjective clauses ), but a clause beginning with that 

* Addison is quite wrong when in his “Humble Petition of who and which" he makes 
the petitioners say: “ We are descended of ancient families, and kept up our dignity and 
honour many years, till the Jack Sprat that supplanted us. M “ That came into use during 
the twelfth century to supply the place of the indeclinable relative the , and in the fourteenth 
century it is the ordinary relative. In the sixteenth century which often supplies its place ; 
in the seventeenth century ivho replaces it. About Addison’s time that had again come into 
fashion, and had almost driven which and who out of use ” (Moms). Steele ridicules the too 
common use of that m the sentence : “ My lords, with humble submission, that that I say 
is this; that that that that gentleman has advanced is not that that he should have proved 
to your lordships ” (S£ect. 8o). (Ben Jonson’s statement that which was the only relative is 
incomprehensible in view of the usage of his time.) 

t The connective or subordinative force of that is not inherent in the pronoun itself, but is 
infused into it by the intelligence of the hearer Originally the principal clause and the 
relative clause were co-ordinate, as “Se haefft bryd, se is brydguma” — ‘He has the bride, 
he is the bridegroom.’ The preponderating importance of the defining clause was marked by 
strengthening or doubling the demonstrative^ the uninflected form Jte being appended to the 
inflected form“ Se pe brvd haeflft, se is brydguma ” = ‘ He that has the bride,’ &c. 

The indeclinable pc could even give a connective or relative force to the Personal Pronouns, 
m “ Faeder tire pu pe eart on heofenum,” ‘ Our Father which (— thou that) art in heaven ’; 

• “ Ic eom Gabriel, tc pe stande beforan Gode ” (‘ I am Gabriel, who stand before God ’). 
Compare der ich , der du, &c , in German. 

$ The want of inflexion was formerly supplied by putting the requisite form of the demon, 
strative pronoun of the third person where it would indicate the construction of the relative. 
Thus in Chaucer, 'Aknight ther was . . . That from the time that he first began To ryden 
out, he lovede chyvalrye^ (Prol. 4-3), where that — he = who. ‘ A Iitel clergeon . . . That 
day by day to scole was his wone r (Prior. 7 \, where that — his = whose). It answers to a 
well-known vulgar use of which .*—‘ Let her take a jolly p’liceman, Which perhaps his name 
is X.’ (Thackeray). This idiom is still common in Lowland Scotch, as:—“The man at 
(ssfthat) his weyfe's deid,” ‘The man whose wife is dead ’ (Murray,/. c. p. 196). This con¬ 
struction was common in Anglo-Saxon with the uninfiected pe, as “ Eadig ys se peow pe hys 
hlaford kyne gemet ” = * Blessed is the servant whom (= that him) his lord finds,’ &c. At* 
is the common relative in Lowland Scotch. It is also found in Hampole (e.j?. iyt). At is the 
Scandinavian form of that. Milton writes, * They around the flag of each Ins faction.* 

§ In such cases we should perhaps regard the preposition as an adverb forming a compound 
with the verb. Formerly the preposition (or adverb) was placed before the verb, as though 
we should say “the land which they in-lived”; “the settlement which they from Were 
, driven ’’ (Koch, ii. p. ado). This idiom was first adopted for the uninfiected the scad that, and 
afterwards extended to the other relatives. 
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limits the noun to which it refers, and is therefore improper when that 
noun does not admit of further limitation. Hence we cannot say 
‘Thomas that died yesterday/ or ‘My father that is in America.’ 
That was formerly used like what, with its antecedent understood,* * * § 
as “ That thou doest, do quickly” [John xiii. 27 ). 

(2.)—THE INTERROGATIVE AND RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

WHO, WHAT, WHICH, WHETHER. 

163. The pronoun who, neuter what (A.S. hwa,\ neuter hwcet) 
was in Anglo-Saxon an Interrogative Pronoun. 


Modern 

Forms. 


Angrio-Saxon 

Forms. « 




Masc. Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

WhoJ 

Nom. 

hwa 

hwoet 

Toss. 

Whose 

Gen. 

hwaes 

hwaes 

Obj. 

Whom 

Dat. 

hwam (hweem) 

hwam (hwr£m) 


Acc. 

hwone (hwoene) 

hwaet 



Inst . 


hwi (hwy) 


164. What has the neuter suffix t. It is the neuter of who . It is 
now indeclinable, and is used not only as a substantive, but also as an 
adjective.§ When used as a substantive it is neuter. 

166. Which (A.S. hwylc or hwilc), is a compound of hwi or hwy 
(the old instrumental case of hwa), and lie [like). In Scotch it is still 
qnhilk. It was equivalent to the Latin qualis, ‘of what sort?’|| It 
is properly an adjective, as “ Which dress do you prefer ? ” but is 
also used substantively, as “ Here are port and sherry, which will you 
take? ” Which asks for one out of a definite number who and what 
ask indefinitely. 

• In such sentences, however, we might regard that as the antecedent of a suppressed 
relative (see Adjective Clauses in the Syntax). This is actually the construction of 
“ Gebyrgde )>aes on J>aem be&me gewedx,” ‘ Tasted of that [which] grew on the tree * 

i Caedmon, Gen. ^83) But it is the antecedent which is omitted in “ Iftonne dbirst tit ftaes $e 
id swygian sceolae," ‘ then bursts out [thatj about which he should be silent * (Alf. Trans . 0/ 
Cura Past). 

t Hwa has the same root as the Latin quis and qui. H was guttural in A.S. We still 
pronounce the h before the w in what , &c. 

t Note that these are all singular forms. So in Latin se, sui, sibi are singular forms, even 
when they relate to more than one. 

§ Like the neuters this and that it was used predicatively in Anglo-Saxon as a substantive 
without regard to gender and number, as “ Hwaet syndon ge ?” (1 what are ye T). It was often 
followed by the genitive case, as “ hwaet godes?” (what of good?); “hwaet weorces?” 
(what of work ?). When the genitive suffix came to be dropped, except when it denoted 
possession, these combinations gave rise to an apparently adjectival use of what, which'was 
subsequently admitted before masculine and feminine as well as before neuter nouns. What 
r is used adjectively with an intensive force in exclamations, as “ What a fool he was ! M ; 
“ What knaves they are.” In old English which was similarly used, as “ O, which a pitous 
thing it was " (Chaucer, Cl. T. 1086). 

what is sometimes used as an adverb, as “ What (i.e. for what purpose) need we any 
further witness \" “ Lord, what these weathers are cold ” (Wakefield myst.). 

8 “He wiste hwast and hwylc )>ys wif waere," * He would have known what, and of what 
tort this woman was.’ This sense has now vanished. 

I, Tins restriction is, however, purely arbitrary. 
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156. Whether (A.S. hwafter) is derived from who ( hwa ) by means 
of the suffix therf and means ‘ which of the two ? * 

WHO, WHAT, and WHICH as BELATIVES. 

167. From being simply Interrogatives , the above Pronouns (like 
gut’s and ris) acquired the force of indefinite Pronouns,f meaning some 
(or any ) one or thing, especially after if (gif)- We still have this 
sense in the phrase “ As who should say,” (i.e. 1 as should some one 
say/ or ‘as [if] some one should say’), and in the compounds some¬ 
what, &c. They were then converted into Indefinite Relatives by the 
addition of the pronouns so, some, or that% (which had already acquired 
a connective or subordinative sense), the compounds of so being often 
strengthened by the addition of ever . 

Whoso and Whoroer are not now declined, but soever may be added to 
all the three cases of who. 

158. Lastly who, which, and what were used as relatives without so 
or that appended.§ 

Who refers only to persons. Its antecedent is sometimes omitted, as 
“Who steals my purse, steals trash.” 

What is in reality the neuter of who , and, as a substantive, refers 
only to an antecedent that is neuter and singular. It is also used 
adjectively, as “ I gave him what help I could ; ” “ What time I am 
afraid, I will trust in Thee.” The possessive case of it ( whose — hwces or 
whas ), is still in use, though rarely employed except in poetry: as 
“ The question whose solution I require ” ( Dryden ) ; u I could a tale 
unfold, whose lightest word,” &c. (Shakspcare) ; “ The roof, whose 
thickness was not vengeance proof” (Byron). Whom is no longer 
used as a neuter objective. || 

When what is used as a relative in modem English, the antecedent is 


* Uter (once quuter or cuter, from quis ) is precisely analogous to whether, as is itorepos 
from the cognate root iro 

t That is to say, in order to indicate a person or thing as yet unknown or undetermined, a 
word was employed that asked who or what it was. Inis use of the interrogative was auite 
common in Anglo-Saxon, as “gif hwa e« 5 w aenig ^ing tO cwytJ” {Matt. xxi. 3), ‘If any 
one say anything to you ’; “ Gif e6w hwylc segtJ " ( Mark xiii. 21), ‘ If any man say to you.* 
In ‘rll tell you what,' ‘ what ’ = something. The derived adverbs when , whot'e, how, 
&c., had in like manner an indefinite sense. We still say somewhere, somehow, &c. 

J Chaucer still uses that or as for a mark of re ativity or subordination after who and its 
derivatives, as “ Whom that I serve ” (Kn. T. 373); ‘ Catoun which that was so wis a man’ 
(N. P. T. 120). Similarly ‘ when that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept ’ (Shaksp.) ; 
i wh*n or sacred light began to dawn 1 {Milton). Whereas still keeps its ground. In A.S. 
swa was placed before as well as after the hwa, swa-kwa-siva. In the Ormulum we find 
whasutnm and wkatsutnm for whoso and whatso. This formation is still preserved in the # 
(now vulgar) words whatsomever , howsomever , &c., sometimes turned into whatsomed- 
ever , &c. “ What man tnat hath frendes ” {Chaucer) =* "whatsoever man hac friends.” 

§ What (hwat) was sometimes a relative in A.S., as “ ]>set hwaet David dyde M = ‘ that what 
David did ’ {I.uke vi. 3). The genitive and dative of who were used as relatives earHer than 
the nominative (as in the Ormulum, 3425). Wha (who) as a relative in the nominative is 
found in Wycliffe. See March, A.S. Gram . p. 179. 
i In Wycliffe we find “ The fyge tree whom thou cunedist" (Mark xi. si). 
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suppressed/ Jn poetry it is sometimes followed by that as “ What 
he hath won, that hath he fortified ” {King J. iii. 4 ). 

168. Instead of what the ordinary relative relating to animals or 
things is which. (§155 ) 

160. It is, however, quite a mistake to call * which 1 the neuter of * who. * 
It was formerly used like ‘ who,’ as “ Our Father which art in heaven/ 
In Chaucer it is followed by that (‘ which that,’ or ‘the which that’), 
and long after was preceded by the, as in the English Bible and 
Shakspeare. (Compare the French le quel) 

161. The proper correlative of which is such (§ I 5 °)» ns “ Such which must 
go before ” {Bacon), Such—which — talis — qualis, 

162. Which preceded by a preposition is often replaced by where , as whgrem 
== in which ; whereto — to which, &c. 

163. Who and ivhich can always be used where that t can be used. They 
have also a continuative force, which that never has. (See § 152 .) 

164. The relative pronoun is frequently understood, as, “That is the person 
I spoke of, “ for the person whom I spoke of.” But it is now 
seldom omitted unless, if expressed, it would be in the objective case. 

(3.)—THE RELATIVE PRONOUN AS. 

166. The word as (A.S. ealswa = also, i.e. all so, German als ) is 
often used as a relative pronoun, especially after same and suchj as, 
“ This is not the same as that; ” “ His character is not such as I 
admire.” So also in the phrases as to and as for, as is a relative 
pronoun, the subject of a verb understood. In “As to that, I have 
nothing to say,” ‘ as to that 5 = ‘ quod ad hoc [ attinet ] ’ = * what 
[relates] to that.’ So in French ‘quant h vous — quantum ad vos attinet. 
As is a strengthened form of so, which, as we have seen (§ 150 ), is 
sometimes a pronoun, and, like that, might have a relative force.f 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

166. The numeral one is also an Indefinite Pronoun. 

The numeral one is an indefinite demonstrative when used as the 


• In the older writers we find all what , that what , &c. 

In some grammars what is called a compound relative. This is wrong and misleading. 
The name is absurd, because what is no; a compound word at all, though large numbers of 
unfortunate learners are actually led to believe that what is made up of the beginning of 
which and the end of that. What is not even equivalent to that which : it is nothing more 
than a relative with its antecedent suppressed, like who in the sentence quoted above. 
Those who make what contain its own antecedent, should equally make the antecedent 
contain its own relative in “That is the man I spoke of,” and call ' man’a compound 
antecedent . 

t Some grammarians assert that who and which are not properly used to introduce a 
limiting or defining clause, and that in such sentences as “ That is the man who spoke to us 
yesterday,” “ The house which he built still remains,” the word that is preferable. The best 
writers of English prose do not countenance this view. 

t A* is clearly an ordinary Relative Pronoun in Chaucer {Kn, T. iooo), “ his hundred as 
I sj»* of now.” So in MaundeviUe (quoted by Skeat), “ Zaracon as wasfadre to Salahadyn.” 
Mr. Skeat {fit. Diet. s. v.) considers as to be identical with the old Scandinavian relative es. 
Tnja is an interesting view of the matter, but the analogy of the relative so used in old- 
fashioned German seems to show that the relative as may be treated as a compound 01 so. 
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article an. It has long been used in the sense of 4 some—or other/ 
4 a certain.’ Thus (as an adjective) “ His wrath which one day will 
destroy ye both 39 {Milton) ; “ One Titus Oates had drawn on himself 
censure, &c.” {Macaulay). As a substantive it was used to denote 
some one, or more, of a class already named, as 44 Get me some better 
pens, this is a bad one ” {or these are bad ones) ; and then came to be 
used as a general indefinite demonstrative, as 44 One in a certain place 
testified 55 {Heb. ii. 6). It is very common after some, each , and every, 
and is used in the plural, as 44 That the poor may fall by his strong ones ” 
{Ps. x. io). As an indefinite substantive it assumed the sense of the 
French on {—homme), as, 44 A quiet conscience makes one so serene” 
{Jjyron) ; 44 A sonnet to one's mistress 55 {Shakspeare). In this sense it 
at last ousted the old Anglo-Saxon word man (= German man), which 
we still find in Chaucer as men * * * § or me, and which was also in part 
replaced by the indefinite they. 

None (— ne dn) as a substantive in the singularf is now obsolete, having 
been replaced by no one. In everybody, somebody, &c., ‘body’ is used 
as a kind of indefinite pronoun. 

107. Aught (A.S. dwiht) is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
substantive wiht, a 4 thing,’ or 4 creature ’ (used as a masculine J 
in wight) and d = ever. The negative of aught is naught or 
nought. Wot is the same word, used as an adverb. 

168. Any {cenig) is a derivative from an, 4 one,’ just as ullus 
in Latin is a diminutive of unus (Key, Lat. Gr. § 334 ). It is 
properly an indefinite demonstrative adjective; as in 44 Did you 
see any person ? ” but it is also used as an indefinite quantitative 
adjective, referring either to number or to quantity, as 4 1 did not 
take any apples’; ‘Will you have any bread?’ 

109. Other implies 4 not this one ’ (out of some two) (like the 
Latin alter). It is formed from the root an.\ a variation of the al 
of aXXor and alter, by means of the comparative suffix ther (see § 155 , 
note). As a substantive it has the ordinary inflexions of a noun. 

170. Some (A.S. sum) originally meant 4 a certain ’ || (Lat. 
quidani). It still has this force in somebody , sometimes, something. 


* This men is not a plural; see e.g. ‘That blisful yok which that men clepeth {sing.) 
apousail ’ (Cl. T. 115) The fact that man or men maintained its ground during the period 
when the influence of Norman-French was strongest, and only disappeared after that influence 
had ceased, is opposed to the idea that the indefinite one is identical with the French on — 
homme. This view, however, is held by Latham and other good authorities. , 

„ + E.g. “ None better knows than you " (M./or M. I. 3, 7), 

f “ fie was a wight of high renown ’’ (1 Othello II. 1, 159). We also employ it in the form 
whit (‘ not a whiti) as a neuter. 

§ Not the an that means ‘ one.’ In Moe so-Gothic * one' is * min,* but * other ’ is * author* 
{not aintkar). 

B Thus “sum man haefde twegen suna/' 1 a certain man had two sons * {Luke xv. u); 
“ His feonda sum/ ‘ one of his enemies * (Matt. xiii. 25). 
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It now also denotes an undetermined part of a whole, and is used 
with numerals to give the sense of about, as “ He will last you 
some eight year or nine year ” ( Hamlet ). It is the pronoun of 
indefiniteness with respect either to quantity or to relation, as in 
“ I have some money ” ; “ This is some monster of the isle.” 

THE DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS. 

171. Each (A.S. cclc — d-ge-hwylc* /.<?., ‘ ever every one of a 
soft/) is used both adjectively and substantively. 

172. In the phrases ‘ each other,’ ‘ one another,’ the two pronouns 
were formerly independent in their construction, as “ They foyn?n 
(thrust) ech at other” (Chaucer, Kn. T. 796 ). “With greedy force 
each other doth assail,” (. Spenser ), i.e., “ each doth assail other” So in 
old-fashioned English we find ‘ each to other,’ ‘ one from another,’ 
and so on. Nowadays both pronouns are placed after the preposition, 
as “They did not speak to each other for a week;” “They hear 
from one another daily.” The pronouns must therefore now be 
regarded as forming a sort of compound like the Greek alleloi. 

It is customary to use each other when two are referred to, one another 
when more than two are referred to, but this distinction does not spring 
out of the meaning of the words. 

173. Every (old English cvercdc , everilk , or everych , that is, 
ever each ) is a compound of A.S. aefre , ‘ ever,’ and die, and denotes 
all of a series taken one by one. 

Each may refer to two or to more than two; every is now t used only with 
reference to more than two. 

In Chaucer ez>erych (every) is used as a substantive. We still say * each and 
every ’ in legal phraseology. 

Every has much the same meaning as each , but in a stronger form, equiva¬ 
lent to ‘each without exception.’ 

174. Either has two meanings and represents two separate 
words. 1. It means ‘each of two,’ as, “ On either side one” {John 
xix. 18). In this sense it is the modern form of the Anglo-Saxon 
* segSer ’ (aegther) == ‘ d-ge-hwaeSer,’ a compound of d = ever, and 
gehweether = 1 both,’ where the syllable ge has its collective force 
(see § 171, note). 2. It means ‘one of two, but not both.’ In 
this sense it represents ‘ d-hwae^er ’ (‘ ever some one of two ’), but 
is, in fact, the modern form of cegther , which has supplanted the* 

* The particle ge was prefixed to the indefinite pronouns in Anglo-Saxon to give the idea 
of universality or aggregation, as gc-hwa—every one; ge-hwylc = every one; ge-kwcet$er~ both . 
(Compare the German Gebrilder and Geschwister .) These forms were strengthened by 
prefixing 4 ■= ever. Hence came d-ge-kwylc = celc — each ; d -ge-hwafter = eeg^er — either. 
Kail-lie (all-like) and d-ge-lfc (ever alike) have also been suggested as etymologies. 

t Chaucer uses it when speaking of two, as “ Everych of hem help for to armen other' 

{Kn. T. 793). 
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form awiher, other Of out her* * * § Neither (A.S. ndtier) is a com¬ 
pound of the latter and the negative ne , and used to be spelt 
iiother or nouther, but has got assimilated to either . 

175. Either may be inflected as a substantive of the singular number, as 
“Where either’s fall determines both their fates.” 

Each, every, either, and neither are always singular. + 

REFLECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

178. The objective case of the Personal Pronouns, and of the 
demonstrative he , she , it, may be used in a reflective sense (Latin 
rejlecto, ‘I bend back 5 ), when an action directly or indirectly 
affects the doer of it Thus— 

<£ I'll disrobe me ” (Shakspeare, Cymb. v. i, 22 ). 

“ I can buy me twenty ” (Macb. iv. 2 , 40 ). 

“ Prepare thee ” ( f Sh. Af. Ven. iv. 1 , 324 ). 

“ Get thee wood enough” ( Tempest , ii. 2 , 165 ). 

“ Signor Antonio commends him to you ” {AI. V iii. 2 , 235 ). 

“ Let every soldier hew him down a bough ” {Afacb. v. 44 ). 

177. In Anglo-Saxon the personal pronouns, in whatever case they 
were used, were strengthened by having the adjective silf, i.e. self 
( — same f) agreeing with them, as me silfum, his silfes , &c. But even 
in A.S. we find the curious idiom, that strengthened reflectives in the 
dative case {me-silf us-silf &c , made with an uninflected silf) were 
placed in apposition to pronouns in the nominative, in place of 
the inflected adjective silf or self (‘ I me silf! ‘ we us silf, } &c), or 
might be used as nominatives by themselves.§ Constructions of this 
type were common for all three persons, and are still used for the 
Third Person, himself, herself &c. 

Very early, however, self came to be regarded as a substantive,|| and 


* In A.S. After existed side by side with irgiSer. Other or anther (= d-hwetfter) must not 
be confounded with the ‘ other f which =■ Gothic anthar (5 169). It is still used in some pro¬ 
vincial dialects. 

+ The older writers were not clear upon this point Shakspeare frequently gives a plural 
sense to every and neither . Thus “ Every one to rest themselves betake " ( Rape of Lucrece t 
125); “ When neither are alive ” {Cymb. iv. 2, 252). 

J “ In that selve moment," = ‘ in that same moment’ {Chaucer) ; “That self (= same) 
mould ” {Shakspeare). Compare the compound self-same. 

§ Thus “ Pilatus hymself awr&t ealle p& )?ing ” (‘ Pilate himself wrote all those things.' 
Evang. Nic. 34); “ Hym self waes on heofenas farende ” (‘Himself was going to heaven,’ 
ib. 34); “If hemself wolde ” {'if themself would.’ Piers PI. 12689); “ Thei can hemself 
devyse ’’ (Chaucer, Kn. T. 396 ), “ We us self” (Chaucer, Cl T. 108). We find an inflected 
form of selfm early English Thus :—“])urrh Godd Allmahhtig sellfenn ’’ {Orm. 4131) ; “ What 
= why) should he make hunselven wood, i.e. mad (Chaucer, Prol. 184). “He loved his 
neighbour as himselve’’ {Prol. 835). Also with the nominative, “I myselven ” {Prol. toff). 
These examples show that the suffix -en was not restricted to marking the plural. It is not 
unlikely that the dative which seems to be in apposition to a nominative is rather a dative 
absolute. “ I myself did it ” = ‘ I, me being the same, did it/ 

(J This substantive use of self is clearly seen in “ My own self," “ Your own selves," &c. 
Themselves seems to have the plural selves in apposition to them. The subttentivc self is 
found in A.S , as “ heora dgenes sylfes” {M&tzner, ii. p. 11), 
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was preceded by the possessive pronouns ( myself, thyself\ ourselves ,* 
yourselves). This combination w;»s formerly (and quite as legitimately) 
used for the third person (Ms self, theirselves). The history of all 
these changes of usage is objure and perplexing. 

178. There is nothing reflexive about the word self either as adjective or 
as substantive (See eg. “He himself said so”; “I love you for 
yourself alone,” &c.). The reflective force belongs altogether to the 
pronoun to which it is appended. 

179. In eaily English writers we find ane or one (n= A. S. ana , ‘alone’) used 
like self Thus “All himin ane”=tf// by himself (Orm. 1025 ); “Himane 
bi himm sellfenn ” = him alone by himself (Orm. 822 ) ; “ Walkyng myn one ” 
^walking by myself (Piers Pl. 5023 ). The word lane (= alone ) is still used 
thus in Scotch, as ‘my lane’ (by myself), ‘him lane’ (by himself). The 
pronoun appears to vary between the possessive and the objective, as it does 
with self 


VERB. 

180, Definition. A verb t is a word by means of which we 
can say something about some person or thing. 

The word which stands for what is spoken about is called the 
subject of the verb, and is in the nominative case. In relation 
to the Subject, the verb is called the Predicate. 

A verb can tell us with regard to what is spoken about that it does 
something, or that it is in some state, or that it has something 
done to it. 

Verbs as well as adjectives stand for attributes; but when we attach 
an adjective to a noun, as in ‘a flying eagle,' the phrase denotes two 
notions which are regarded as already united into one compound 
whole; when we attach a verb to a noun, as in ‘the eagle flies,’ the 
use of the verb effects the union of the two notions. (See § 26 .) 

CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 

181. Verbs are divided into two classes — 

1. Transitive $ Verbs. 2. Intransitive Verbs. 

A Transitive Verb is one which denotes an action or feeling 
which is directed towards some object,§ as, strike, “ He strikes the 


* When our and your relate to a single person, ourself and yourself are used, as We 

Will ourself in person to the war " ; “ You must do it yourself.” * 

♦ Latin verbum word ’), the verb being emphatically th^word of the sentence. Verbum 
imperfectly represents the Greek term prjjua, which means ‘predicate.*' 

Latin transire, * to go across *; the action goes over, as it were, from the doer to the 
abject. 

5 A verb does not cease to be transitive because the object of the action is too vague to be 

expressed. In; “About, seek, fire, kill ” Shaksp. /. C.) the verbs are all transitive. It 

will of course be understood that a transitive verb is still transitive when it is used in the 
Pmme voice. It still denotes an action directed to an object, although that object is denot e d 
by the subject of the passive verb. 
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ball ; ” love, “ He loves his father.” The word which stands for 
the object of the action described by the verb is called the 
object of the verb. It is put in the objective case. The gram¬ 
matical object of a verb must not be confounded with the real 
object of the action. 

An Intransitive Verb is one which denotes a state or condition , 
or an action or feeling which is not directed towards an object; 
as, to be, to dwell, to sit, to rejoice, to run. Verbs of this kind are 
sometimes called Neuter Verbs. 

182. Many verbs are used, with a difference of meaning, sometimes 
as transitive verbs, sometimes as intransitive verbs ; as, “ He ran 
away ; ” “ He ran a thorn into his finger.” “The child speaks already,” 
i.e. 1 utters articulate sounds ’ ; “ He speaks several languages,” i.e . 
t employs the languages to express his thoughts.’ A transitive verb is 
used reflectively when the action which it denotes is done by the doer 
to himself, and the verb is consequently followed by a reflective 
pronoun. This pronoun, however, is often omitted, as “The sea 
breaks (itself) on the rocks;” “The earth moves (itself);” “The 
clouds spread (themselves) over the sky ; ” “ The boats drew (them¬ 
selves) clear of one another ; ” “ The needle turns (itself) towards the 
pole.” Verbs thus used must not be confounded with intransitive 
verbs. In old English intransitive verbs were often followed by a 
pronoun used reflectively, as “ Hie thee 4 home ; ” “ Fare thee well; ” 
“ Sit thee down.” Some compound verbs are used curiously in this 
way, as, “ To over-sleep oneself; ” “ He over-ate himself; ” “ Vaulting 
ambition which o’erleaps itself,” i.e., ‘leaps farther than it intended,’ 
and some verbs complemented by an adjective, as “ I have talked 
myself hoarse ; ” “ The child screamed itself black in the face.”t 

Reflective verbs are not a particular kind of verb, but simply transitive 
verbs used in a particular manner. 

183. Transitive verbs are sometimes used with a sort of passive significa¬ 
tion, as “The meat cuts tough,” i.e., ‘is tough when it is cut’; “The cakes 
eat short and crisp,” i.e., ‘are short and crisp when they are eaten’; “The 
book sold well ” ; “The bait took ” ; “ The bed feels hard,” i.e., * it is hard 
when it is felt ’; “ The rose smells sweet”; “The wine tastes sour.” Seep. 264. 


* In such phrases the pronoun was originaHy in the dative , marking that the actor was 
affected by the action, but not that he was the direct object of it. Thus:—• Hie him himweard 
ferdon,” ‘They marched them homewards’ (Alf. Oros, i. 9). Sometimes what looks Like an 
aqpusative (or objective) of cognate meaning may be regarded as & complement of the predi¬ 
cate. Thus “ It rained fire and brimstone ” = ‘ It rained, and the rain was fire, &c ’ For 
the use of what is called the cognate objective (as in ‘ to run a race ’) see the Syntax. 

t The following verbs are some of those that may be used reflectively without having tlje 
reflective pronoun expressed push , extend, stretch, drag , rest, lean , incline , keep, set, 
bend, feed, open, shut, harden, shorten , lengthen , melt, dissolve , recover, reform, prepare, 
was*, yield, change, dash, refrain, obtrude , intrude, pour, press, remove, settle, steal. 

Several intransitive verbs were once reflective, as wend (went), abscond, venture, depart, 
contort, retire, &c. t 

The following are a few of those which are both transitive and intransitive '.—act, talk, oat, 
drink, blow, ffy, grow, abide, answer, boil, ruin, shake, slip , stay, survive, &c. 
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This is possibly the origin of such passive expressions as “A great experi¬ 
ment was making” {Macaulay) ; “ A treaty of union was negotiating” 
{Robertson). Compare what is said in § 200 , 1 and the note. 

INFLEXIONS OF VERBS AND SUBSTITUTES 
FOR INFLEXION. 

184. Verbs admit of the following modifications: —Voice, 
Mood, Tense, Number, Person. 

These are expressed partly by inflexion, partly by the use of 

auxiliary verbs. 

Number and Person are expressed solely by inflexion, Voice, 
Mood, and Tense partly by inflexion and partly by the use of 

Auxiliary Verbs. 

Notional and Auxiliary Verbs. 

185. A verb is a notional verb, when it is so used as to retain its full and 
proper meaning, as “ I will go ” (*.*., ‘ I am resolved to go ’); “You 
may play in the garden” {i.e., * You are permitted to play ’) ; “ Thou 
shalt not steal” ( i.e ., ‘thou art bound not to steal') ; “He would 
not come when I called him” {i.e., * He did not choose to come ’). 

A verb is an auxiliary verb when its own proper signification drops out 
of sight, and it merely serves to mark some modification of the notion 
expressed by another verb. Thus in “He will fall,” '‘will ’ does not 
imply that he is resolved to fall, but only marks futurity. In “ I work 
hard that I may gain the prize,” may does not express permission, but 
helps to indicate the subjunctive mood of the verb ‘ gain.’ In “ I have 
been ill,” have has altogether lost the idea of possessing, and has 
become a mere tense-sign. * 

Notional verbs and auxiliary verbs are not two distinct classes ; the 
same verb may be sometimes notional and sometimes auxiliary. 

VOICE. 

186. Voice is the form of a verb by means of which we show 
whether the subject of the sentence stands for the doer, or 
for the object of the action spoken of by the verb. There are 
two voices—1 . The Active Voice. 2. The Passive Voice. 

The Active Voice is made up of those forms of a verb which 
denote that the subject of the sentence stands for the doer of the 
action described by the verb ; as, “ The boy strikes the ball.” 
**The cat killed the mouse.” 


* Atl inflexions were once significant words, which were attached to other words, btlt have 
become so worn down by use, that in many cases their original meaning can be only guessed 
at. Their origin is illustrated by the -d of loved, which can be traced to love-did, i.e., did. 
tove. So m French firai is made up of je-ir-at, i.e., ego-ire-habeo = * I have to go.' The 
use of auxiliaries is therefore aTetum to the original method of going to work. 
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The Passive Voice is made up of those forms of a verb which 
denote that the subject of the sentence stands for the object of 
the action described by the verb ; as, “ The ball is struck by the 
boy.” “ The mouse was killed by the cat.” 

The same action may be expressed by either voice, but then the word 
that is the object of the active verb must be the subject of the passive. 

187. In the strict sense of the above definition only transitive verbs could 
properly be used in the passive voice, and only the direct object of the active 
verb could become the subject of the passive verb. This is in fact the usage 
in Latin, German, &c. But English has blended the accusative and the dative 
intcPone case, the ‘objective,’ and as a consequence of this allows (in most 
cases) the objective of either kind of object to become the subject of the passive. 
“ I told him the news ” becomes either “ The news was told him,” or “He 
was told the news. ” 

Moreover English has singular freedom in the way in which it treats 
roups of words as though they were single nouns, verbs, &c. (See § 75*) 
Vhen a complex expression containing a verb in the active voice is attended 
by a noun or pronoun in the objective, whether after a preposition or not, that 
noun or pronoun may be made the subject of a complex passive phrase. Thus 
we may say : “ He spoke to the man—the man was spoken to ” ; “They took 
great care of him—he was taken great care of.” Similarly, “ He was promised 
a new coat “ The dead were refused burial,” &c. 

188. The Passive Voice of a verb is formed by prefixing the 
various parts of the verb be to the perfect participle of the verb. * 
The perfect participle of a transitive verb is passive in meaning. 

Some intransitive verbs have their perfect tenses formed by means of the 
verb be , followed by the past or perfect participle ; as, “I am come ” ; 
“ He is gone.” Great care must be taken not to confound these with 
passive verbs. The sign of the passive voice is not the verb be\ blit 
the passivepai ticiple that follows it. Come and gone are not passive. 


MOOD. 

189. Moods t (that is Modes) are certain variations of form in 
verbs, by means of which we can show the mode or manner in 


* In Latin and Greek the Passive Voice has sprung; out of the Middle or Reflective Verb. 
Tt^s amatur is made up of amat and a reflective pronoun. So in the Scandinavian 
languages a passive is made by attaching the reflective pronoun to the active voice In the 
third person this suffix was -sk. A trace of this formation is found in English in two verbs, 
viz., “ to busk ” = ‘ to get oneself ready ’ (from bua ‘ to prepare ’), ana 1 bask ’ = ‘ bath^j 
oneself.’ 

In Anglo-Saxon and early English the passive verb was also made with the auxiliary 
meot&au ‘ to become,' as the passive voice is now made with werden in German. Thus (in 
Piers Pi.), “ No creature withouten cristendom worth saved." The verb weortfan is probably 
connected with vertere ‘ to turn.’ We still say “The milk turned ( — became) sour.” 

I Mood comes from the Latin modus, “ manner "; indicative front indicate, “to point 
outImperative from imperare, “ to command"; Subjunctive from subjungere, ,l to join 
pu to "s Infinitive from inflnitus , “ unlimited ," i.e., as regards person, number, &c. 

F 
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which the action or fact demoted by the verb is connected in our 
thought with the thing that is spoken of.* 

There are four moods t .*— 

A. Three Finite Moods. 1. The Indicative Mood. 2. The 
Imperative Mood. 3. The Subjunotive Mood. 

B. The Infinitive Mood. 

I .—THE FINITE MOODS. 

1. —THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

100. The Indicative Mood comprises those forms of a verb 
which are used when a statement, question, or supposition has 
relation to some event or state of things which is treated by the 
speaker as actual\ and independent of his thought about it; as, 
“He struck the ball”; “W e shall set out to-morrow”; “If he 
was guilty } his punishment was too light.” 

2. —THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

101 . The Imperative Mood is a form of the verb by means of 
which we utter a command, request, or exhortation; as, “ Give 
me that book.” “ Go away.” The subject of a verb in the 
imperative mood is usually omitted, but may be expressed, as, 

5< Go thou and do likewise.” Its subject must of course be in the 
second person. 

When we express our will in connection with the first or third person, 
we either employ the subjunctive mood (as “ Cursed be he that first 
cries hold ” ; “Go we to the king ”), or make use of the imperative 

* “ Modi sunt diversae inclinationes animi, varios ejus affectus significantes " ( Priscian ). 

There is a great deal of discrepancy and confusion in the statements of the ancient gram, 
marians about the Moods. Opinion ultimately settled down amongst the Roman grammarians 
to the recognition of five Moods, the Indicative, Imperative , Optative, Subjunctive, and 
Infinitive. The separation of the Optative and Subjunctive was perfectly needless. The 
forms were idendeadly the same, it was only the uses to which the forms were-put that 
differed. It would have been as reasonable to give half a dozen names to the Ablative Case, 
according to the uses to which it was put. 

4 To these moods many grammarians add the Potential Mood, meaning by that mood 
certain combinations of the so-called auxiliary verbs may, might, can , could, must, with the 
infinitive mood. This is objectionable. I can write, and I must go, are no more moods of 
the verbs write and go, than possum scribere is a mood of scribo in Latin ; or, Je puis icrire, 
Uk Mann schreiben ana Ick muss gehen moods of the verbs Icrire, schreiben, and gehtfh in 
French and German. Moreover, this potential mood would need to be itself subdivided into 
Indicative forms and Subjunctive forms. The sentences “ I could do this at one time, but I 
' cannot now,” and “ I could not do this, if I were to try,” do not contain the same parts of the 
vcrbiw*. |n the first sentence, could is in the indicative mood ; in the second, it is in the 
subjunctive^ mood. (For a full discussion of the subject see the Appendix to the author's 
* Shorter English Grammar,’ or his “ Remarks on the Subjunctive and the so-called Potential 
Mood.” publtshed separately.) , 

.'<4 'inis conditioned we of the Indicative Mood must not be confounded with the SwJv*e~ 
tme or (as it is sometimes called) Conditional Mood. Let particular attention be paid to 4h& 
A verb is not in the Subjunctive Mood because it is used in a subjoined clause. 
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let (which is of the second person, with its subject omitted), followed 
by an infinitive complement, as, “ Let us pray”; “Let him be heard.” 
These are not imperative forms of pray and hear* 

3.—THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

102. The Subjunctive Mood comprises those forms f of a verb 
which are used when a statement, question, or supposition has 
relation to an event or state of things which is only thought of \ 
and which is not treated by the speaker as matter of fact\ inde¬ 
pendent of his thought about it t 

If* we use the term Objective for what is regarded as having an 
existence of its own independent of the thought of the speaker, and 
Subjective for what exists (or is dealt with as existing) only in the 
thought of the speaker, we may say that the Indicative is the Mood 
of Objective Predication, and the Subjunctive the Mood of 
Subjective Predication. 

The Indicative Mood, which relates to actual fact (or what is dealt 
with as such), must necessarily be simple in its application, because a 
fact external to our thought about it does not admit of being shaped 
in our thought as we please. But when an act or state is connected 
with something that we speak about only in our thought , the relation of 
the two may assume various forms. Consequently the Subjunctive 
Mood admits of a great variety of uses, especially in languages in 
which its forms are fully preserved. In modern English these uses 
have become very much restricted. § 

In modem English the Subjunctive is employed to express a will 
or wish y as “ Thy kingdom come ”; in clauses denoting purpose , as 

* It may be said that it is much easier to call 1 Let us go’ the first person plural imperative 
of the verb^-0, and so on. So it is. It is always easier to shirk a difficulty than to solve it. 
The objection to the easier course is that it is false. Us cannot be the subject of a finite 
verb, and let is not of the first person. (Compare the German ‘ Lasset uns beten/) Still in 
sense 'Let us go,’ &c., are so like simple imperatives that we find 'Let us make a covenant, 

I and thou' {Gen. xxxi. 44). 

f Many writers have actually forgotten what they are dealing with when they speak of the 
Subjunctive Mood. It is therefore necessary to insist upon the very obvious truth, that in all 
languages the Subjunctive Mood is not a particular way of using verbs, but a particular 
group of verb forms. Such forms as sum, est , ante, monebo, audivi , &c., in Latin; bin, 
hast, Nebt , sprach, &c., in German ; was, has, am, is, &c., in English, belong to the 
Indicative group, and are Indicative whatever may be the construction in which they are 
found. Suax forms as sitn, esset, ament, audvverim , &c,, in Latin; sey, wdre, habest, 
sprdche , &c,, in German; [he] be, [/] were, [thou] have , &c., in English, belong to the 
Subjunctive group. The Mood is constituted by the verbform, and not by the use of a 
conjunction. There are, however, grammars still in use, the unfortunate learners of which 
are taught that ‘ If / am' is the Subjunctive Mood of the verb to he. 

t This definition has the sanction of the best grammatical authorities. It is well developed 
by MStzner. Peile (Primer of Phil . p. 93) says : “In the Subjunctive.Mood the action is * 
not stated as a fact, though it may be one, but as a conception of the mind.” Mad via {Gat, 
Gram. ) 346) says " In the'Conjunctive a thing is asserted simply as an idea cqnceHwSti 
the minds so that the speaker does not at the same time declare it as actually ejoatrag.” - , 

| lit modern English it is getting (unfortunately) more and more, common tommbApa 
tive Mood in cases where the Subjunctive would be more correct. Thus fas “See that all fee 
tn^eadmesa/’ many .people say “ See that ail «in readiness; * tot “ If t$to were to happen** < 
they say, “ If th^t was to happen/' 
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“See that all be in readiness”; “Govern well thy appetite,lest sin 
surprise thee ”; in clauses denoting the purport of a wish or command, 
as “The sentence is that the prisoner be imprisoned for life”; to 
express a supposition or wish contrary to the fact, or not regarded as 
brought to the test of actual fact, as “If he were here (which is not 
the case) he would think differently ”; “ Oh ! that it were possible.” 
In this last case the possibility of the thing is treated purely as a 
matter that is merely thought of. 

Of course these varieties of signification are not actually expressed by 
the Subjunctive Mood. That Mood merely supplies us with a form 
of predication which can be shaped by our intelligence, according to 
circumstances, so as to suit the meaning to be conveyed. # 

In Anglo-Saxon the functions of the Subjunctive Mood were much 
wider than in modern English. It was used wherever we now use it, 
and it was also employed— 

1. In indirect questions, as “acsiafl hwa sy wyrfle ” =*■ * ask who is (be) 
worthy.* 

2 . In reported statements for which the reporter docs not vouch, as 
“ He ssede fleet flaet land sie swifle lang norfl ” = ‘he said that that land 
is (be) very far north.’ 

3 . In putting a general case, or describing a type of a class, as “ Hwaet 
is ffinga ffe bieterre sie ” ?= ‘ what of things is [there] which be more 
bitter?’ “Se >e heebbe earan to gehjranne gehyre” — ‘He that hath 
(have) ears to hear, let him hear. ’ 

The Subjunctive Mood cannot be used in a simple declarative 
or interrogative sentence. A predication made in thought 
only is meaningless, except as related to some other pre¬ 
dication. Hence the mood was called the i subjunctive 9 or 
‘ joining-on 9 mood, because (except when expressing a wish) 
it is only employed in complex sentences. 1 * 

A verb in the Subjunctive Mood is generally (but not always) 
preceded by one of the conjunctions if that , lest y though , 
unless , &c.; but the Subjunctive Mood is not always used after 
these conjunctions, nor is the conjunction a part of the mood. 
In modem English the simple present or past tense of the Sub¬ 
junctive Mood is often replaced by phrases compounded of the 
verbs may, might , and should , which for that reason are called 
auxiliary or helping verbs . Thus for “ lest sin surprise thee,” 
we now say “ Lest sin should surprise thee ” ; for “ Give me 
this water that I thirst not 99 we say “ that I may t not thirst.” 


* Conjunctive is a better name than Subjunctive : because the mood is not confined to use 
in a subjoined clause. But neither name is good, for neither name expresses in the sligh&st 
degree the real function of the mood, and both are misleading. Conceptual would be a better 
pame. The learner must beware of the bad logic involved m supposing that because a verb 
*' * ’ * ’ ' ub ' ‘ * *’ : 




to 4m 4 Shorter English Grammar.*) 

♦ These auxiliary verbs form compound subjunctive tenses, not by virtue of their significa¬ 
tion in the combination, but solely because they are themselves in the Subjunctive Mood. 
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198, The three finite moods of verbs may be described as the 
Mood of Pact (Indicative), the Mood of Conoeptdon (Subjunc¬ 
tive), and the Mood of Volition (Imperative). 

THE VERB AS A SUBSTANTIVE. 

1 .—THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

194. The Infinitive Mood expresses the action or state de¬ 
noted by the verb without reference to person or number. It 
cannot be attached to a subject to make an assertion, but it may 

% be attached to a subject in dependent phrases, as “ I saw him 
fall* “ I know him to be honest,” “No wonder is a lewed man to 
ruste” (Chaucer, Prol. 503). This use justifies us in calling it a 
‘Mood 1 (see definition). It commonly has the force of a sub¬ 
stantive, and may be used either as the subject or as the object 
of another verb, or after certain prepositions (namely to and but ), 
as “ I cannot but admire his courage.” When thus used it is not 
properly a mood at all. 

195 . The preposition to is not an essential part of the infinitive 
mood, nor an invariable sign of it. Many verbs (as may y can , shall y 
will , must y lety dare, do, bid , make , see, he ary feely need ) are followed 
by the simple infinitive without to y * as “ You may speak ” ; “Bid me 
discourse ”; “ He made me laugh ” ; “I had rather not tell you.” 

The simple infinitive (without to) used as the subject of another verb is 
legitimate, though somewhat archaic, as “ Better be with the dead ” 
{Macbeth iii. 2, 20) ; “ Will’t please your highness ivalk ” {Lear iv. 7); 
“ Better dwell in the midst of alarms than reign in this horrible place ” 

( Cowper) ; “Him luste ryde 500” = * it pleased him [to] ride so* 
(Chaucer, Prol. 102). So in Anglo-Saxon : “ Leofre is us gefin fisc” ; 
“It is more agreeable to us to catch fish.” This infinitive denotes 
purpose after verbs of motion, as “I will go seek the king” {Hamlet 
ii. I, 101). 

193. In Anglo-Saxon, the infinitive mood ended in -any and when 
used as such, had no to before it. A verb in the infinitive might be the 
subject or object of another verb. The infinitive was, however, treated 
as a declinable abstract noun, and a dative form (called the gerund\ 
ending in - amte, or enne , and preceded by the preposition to f was 
used to denote purpose. Thus in “ He that hath ears to hear,” to hear 
gehyranne ; in “ The sower went forth to sow,” to sow=t6sdwenne. 
This gerundive infinitive passed into modern English with the loss pf 
the dative inflexion, as in “ I came to tell you ” ; u The water is good* 
to drink” i.e. t for drinking; “ This house is to let Pi Here the to has 

• Similarly zu is omitted after the corresponding verbs in German. 

4 The active infinitive inthese phrases is the older and truer form. In Qmmictit wa find “ It 
i* U dttput" ms ‘it is to be desjistd.' In the North they still say 1 What » to dtf' for 
*’What tsto be done?” 
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its full and proper force. From denoting the purpose of an action* the 
to came to mark the ground of an action more generally, and so may 
indicate the cause or condition of an action, as “ I am sorry to hear 
this ”; “ I am glad to see you,” /.<?., “ at seeing you ” ; * To hearhxm talk 
(/.<?., on hearing him talk), one would suppose he was master here.” 
But this gerund with to came to be used in place of the simple 
infinitive, as the subject or object of another verb,* and so we say, “To 
err is human, to forgive divine ” ; “1 hope to see you.” Here the to is 
t^iterly without meaning. We even find another preposition used 
Before it, as “ I was about to observe ” ; “ This is Elias which was for 
tb come"i “ There is nothing left but to submit .” 

As this infinitive preceded by to \ has come to us from the Anglo- 
Saxon gerund, it is called the gerundial infinitive. * 


2.—THE GERUND. 

107. A Gerund is a substantive formed from a verb by the 
suffix -ing, and which, when formed from a transitive verb, has 
the governing power of the verb, as, “ He escaped by crossing the 
river .'” The Gerund is like the imperfect participle in form, but 
is totally distinct from it in origin and construction. 

The gerunds of the verbs have and be help to form compound 
gerunds, as “ He went crazy through having lost his fortune ” ; “ He is 
desirous of being admired 

198. Gerunds are used either as subjects or as objects of verbs, or 
after prepositions, as M Losing his fortune drove him mad ” ; “I like 
reading history ” ; “ He is fond of studying mathematics.” 

199. Participles (being adjectives) are never used as the subjects or 
objects of verbs, or after prepositions. It must be observed too that 
in all such compounds as hiding-place, walking-stick , &c., it is the 
gerund, and not the participle which is used. If made with the 
participle, a ‘ walking-stick ’ could only mean ‘a stick that walks.’ 

900 . The origin of the Gerund is a point about which there is some differ¬ 
ence of opinion. 

j. It is held by some that the Gerund in -ing is simply the modern repre¬ 
sentative of the Anglo-Saxon abstract noun in -ung. That these nouns in 
•nag arc now represented by verbal nouns in •ing is quite true. Thus : • “ For 
eamunge &an lifes,” ‘for earning of eternal life ’ ( Grein , ii. p. 286 ) ; “Thei 


* Even in A.S. we find such constructions as “ hyt is dlyfed wel t <5 ddnne " (‘ it is allowed 
tO do good 0 J “He ondrld )>yder t<5 faranne " (' he dreaded to go thither '). It is interesting 
to observe that the older infinitive forms in Latin and Greek (TtOintvw, &c.)J and 

•tUl more those in Sanskrit, show that the infinitive mood was the dative case of an abstract 
# vmm, used to express the object or purpose of an action. 

f This infinitive with/fcr to is even found as the subject or object of another verb, as “ Unto 
' » jpoure ofdre for to give is signe that a man is wel ischrive ” (Chaucer, Prol. 216); “ Ve 
lerneth for to lovye" {Piers PI. 14624); or with a subject, “This prison caused me not for 
to crie {Chaucer). 

X In the Northern dialect at was used instead of to, as u I hafe noght Mdo with the ; 
’ That es at say." UCoch, it. p. 6t. Skeat, St. Viet.) Til was also employed for te, la 
the phrase * Much aao,' ado » at do, 4 Much ado much to do* 
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weren atrobbinge,” ‘they were a robbing’ (Layamon); “On hunting ben 
they ridden,” ‘a hunting are they ridden’; “I fare to gon a begging” 
(Chaucer); “I go a fishing” (John xxi. 3); “Forty and six years was this 
temple in building ” ; “ While the ark was a preparing ” (a=on or in). Such 
phrases as “I am a doing of it,” though now considered vulgar, are perfectly 
grammatical. It may have been the mere omission of the preposition which 
produced what looks like* a passive use of the participle in -ing, as ‘the 
house is building.’ Compare “Ge beoft on hatunge ” = ‘ ye shall be hated” 
(Matt. x. 22). 

^ The difficulty about this view is, that it furnishes no explanation of the 
origin of the compound gerunds (as ‘ he was punished for having broken the 
window’), and that the nouns in •ung never had the power of governing an 
objective case, as gerunds have. When we say “He was hanged for killing a 
* man*” the objective relation of ‘man’ to ‘killing’ is (now at any rate) as 
distinctly in our thoughts, as that of ‘ man ’ to ‘ killed ’ when we say “ He 
killed a man.” Consequently, even if it could be shown that the formation in 
*ung was the parent of all verbal nouns in ~ing, a large class of these would 
still be entitled to be classed by themselves under a distinct name, just as 
adverbs that have acquired the force of prepositions require to be classed and 
named as such. 

2. Koch (ii. § 98) regards the gerund in •tug as being descended from the 
old Anglo-Saxon gerund in - anne or - entie , which passed through such forms as 
‘to rixiende,’ ‘for to brennyng,’ ‘I am to accusinge you’ (Wycliffe, John 
v. 45); and as having got confused with the descendants of the nouns in - ung, 
and so used without the preposition to. The objection to this is that the 
Anglo-Saxon gerund has its unquestionable representative in the modern 
gerundial infinitive (§ 196), and that throughout its history the ‘to’ stuck to it 
with great tenacity. 

3. Matzner’s view is that the verbal noun in -ung, on getting assimilated in 
form to the participles in •ing % got so far confused with them as to assume 
their power of forming compounds (see above) and governing the objective 
case, being aided in this by the confusion in French between the gerund 
in - ant (Lat. - andum or - endum ) and the participle in - ant (Lat. - antenl or 
•entem). This is probably the correct view of the matter.*!* It is at least 
curious that the verbal noun in -ing occurs in the early writers (as Chaucer) 
most commonly after in, as the French gerund does after en . 

Some grammars set down an infinitive in •ing, as a modification of the 
old infinitive in - an or -en. This is a perfectly needless invention, 
and is quite unwarranted by the history ot the forms. (See Dr. Morris, 
Hist. Outl) In “Seeing is believing” we have merely two verbal 
nouns in •ing, descendants of the older formation in -ung. 


♦.According to Dr. Murray, however (Dial, of S. Counties , &c., p. 225), we really have the 
participle in these phrases. In Scotch the phrase is “ the hoose is buildan' " i.e., 'buildcind.' 
He considers this to be a relic of the Middle voice = build,in' itscC. In colloquial English 
we often meet with such expressions as “ I want a button sewing on,” where the participle 
has a passive sense. (Comp. \ 183.) ... . * 

f It is a great mistake to speak of the gerund, or verbal substantive in -mg. as being 
'the imperfect participle used as a noun.' The participle is an adjective,ana though an 
adjective may be used as a concrete noun, it cannot possibly pass into an abstract noun 
without having the definite article before it. The grossness of the mjstakewhich is involved 
in confounding the gerund with the participle is seen when beginners, who toe been led 
astray by their English grammar*, render * He talks about fighting, by 4 loquitur ae pugnante. 
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Those verbals in -ing which represent the old formation in *ung should 
properly be followed by of and not by the simple objective case, as “The 
hunting of the Snark ” : “To dissuade the people from making of league” 
(North. Pint.). This ought always to be the construction when the verbal 
is preceded by the , and is the present usage ; but (owing to a confusion 
between the two verbals, the noun and the participle) the older writers did not 
always adhere to it. Thus we find : “ Nothing in his life became him like the 
leaving it” {Macbeth) ; “The seeing these effects” {Cymb.). 

THE VERB AS AN ADJECTIVE. 

PARTICIPLES. 

201. Participles are verbal adjectives. They are so called 
because they partake of the nature both of a verb and or an 
adjective (Latin participare , ‘ to partake '). 

There are two participles formed by inflexion, the Imperfect 
Participle and the Perfect Participle. The imperfect participle 
always ends in ing.* When formed from a transitive verb, it may 
have an object, as “Hearing the noise , I went to the window.” 
The perfect participle in verbs of the Strong Conjugation formerly 
always ended in - en , and still does so in many verbs ; in verbs of 
the Weak Conjugation it ends in - d\ -ed, or t The Imperfect 
Participle is always active, the Perfect Participle is passive, provided 
the verb be a transitive verb; as, “ I saw a boy beating a dog.” 
“ Frightened by the noise he ran away.” In “ He has come,” 
come is perfect, but not passive.:}: 

Even in the perfect tenses, as “ I have written a letter,” the origin 
of the construction is, “ I have a letter written ,” where written is an 
adjective agreeing with letter; in Latin, Habeo epistolam scriptam . 
In French the participle agrees with the object in some constructions ; 
as “ Les lettres que j’ai dcrites.” In Anglo-Saxon the perfect participle 
was inflected, and made to agree with the object.§ 

202 . The participles are often used as mere adjectives of quality, as “ A 
itriking remark ” ; “ The dreaded hour has come.” 


• The termination of this participle in Anglo-Saxon was -ende, which was subsequently 
changed to -inde, and finally to -inge, -ynge, and dug. In the Northern dialect the termina¬ 
tion was -ande or -and, which still maintains its ground in Scotch. The essential letters of 
the suffix are ttd. This suffix is akin to the Latin -ent or -nt and the Greek our or evr. We 
have now three totally different formations in -ing. i. The abstract noun, as “ Seeing is 
believing”; “He was aroused by the striking of the clock.” 2. The Gerund (capable of 
governing an objective case), as “ He made a noise by striking the gong.” 3. The participle 
(an adjective attached to a substantive), as “ I saw a boy striking a dog.” 

f Tne letter y, which is found as a prefix in one or two old forms fas yclept * called ’) and 
affected by some writers in others, is derived from the A. S. prefix gt. At first, and for some 
time, the Northern dialect, while dropping the prefix ge , retained the suffix -en. The 
Southern dialect discarded the suffix, but retained the ge. 

X Even the past participle of transitive verbs is often used with a curious active significa¬ 
tion, as “You are mistaken ,” i.e. “You have mistaken [the matter]”; “Why are you 
drawn ?".( Tempest , ii. 1), i e. “ Why have you dratvn [your words].” 

5 As “ He hsefO man geweorhtne, * he has created man.” 
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TENSE. 

80$. Tenses (Latin temp us, 4 time ') are varieties of form in 
verbs, or compound verbal phrases made with the help of 
auxiliary verbs, which indicate partly the time to which an 
action or event is referred* and partly the completeness or 
incompleteness of the event at the time referred to. 

204. There are three divisions of time —the Present, the Past, 
and the Future. There are also three ways in which an action or 
event may be viewed :— 

» i. Jt may be spoken of as incomplete, or still going on. A tense 
which indicates this is called an imperfect tense. 

2. It may be spoken of as complete. A tense which indicates this 
is called a perfect tense. 

3. It may be spoken of as one whole, without describing it as com¬ 
plete or incomplete in relation to other actions. A tense which does 
this is called an indefinite tense. 

205 . An action may be viewed in these three ways with reference 
to past, to present, or to future time. We thus get 

NINE PEI MAEY TENSES. 

1. The Past Imperfect (or Progressive), showing that at 

5 a certain past time an action was going on, as, I was writing; 

I was being taught. 

2. The Past Perfect, showing that at a certain past time an 
action was complete ; as, I had written ; I had been taught. 

3. The Past Indefinite (or Preterite), speaking of the action 
as one whole referred to past time ; as, I wrote ; I was taught. 

1. The Present Imperfect (or Progressive), showing that 
an action is going on at the present time; as, lam writing; I 
am being taught. 

£ 2. The Present Perfect, showing that at the present time a 

’ certain action is complete ; as, I have written; I have been 
taught. 

3. The Present Indefinite, speaking of the action as one 
^whole, referred to present time ; as, 1 write; I am taught . 

( 1. The Future Imperfect (or Progressive), showing that at 
a certain future time an action will be going on ; as, I shall be 
writing; I shall be being taught. 

qj* 2. The Future Perfect, showing that at a certain future time 
an action will be complete ; as, I shall have written; I shall have 
been taught . • 

3. The Future Indefinite, speaking of an action as one whofej 
referred to future time ; as, I shall write ; / shall be taught *. 

* The marking of time is so essential a characteristic of verbs, that soma grammarians 
make it the ground of the definition of a verb. In German the verb is called Zeitwort/ Le. 

1 Time-word? 
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206. From this table it appears at once that perfect and past are not the 
same. When we say “/ have written although the act of writing 
took place in past time, yet the completeness of the action (which is 
what the tense indicates) is referred to present time\ Hence the tense 
is a present tense. The use of this tense implies that the state of 
things brought about by the action exists at the present time. We 
may say “ England has founded a mighty empire in the East,” because 
the empire still lasts ; but we cannot say “ Cromwell has founded a 
dynasty,” because the dynasty exists no longer. 

207* The indefinite tenses are often imperfect in sense. Thus, ‘ ‘ I stood 
during the whole of the performance.” “ While he lived at home he 
was happy.” The verbs in such cases would have to be rendered into 
the past imperfect tense in French, Latin, or Greek (see $ 216 ). # , 

SECONDARY TENSES. 

208. Besides the primary tenses, we have the following * :— 

The Present Perfect of continued action—I have been writing . 

The Past Perfect of continued action—I had been writing. 

The Future Perfect of continued action—I shall have been 

writing . 

COMPLEX FORMS OF INDEFINITE TENSES. 

209. The Present and Past Indefinite Tenses are often replaced 
hf compound forms t made with the auxiliary verb do, thus :— 

"You do assist the storm” (Shakspeare, Temp. i. 1, 15). 

“ They set bread before him and he did eat ” (2 Sam. xii. 20). 

These forms become emphatic when a stress is laid upon the 
auxiliary verb. They are commonly employed in negative and 
interrogative sentences. 

FORMATION OF TENSES IN THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

210. The Present Indefinite and the Past Indefinite in the 
Active Voice are the only two tenses formed by inflexion. 

The Imperfect tenses are formed by the indefinite tenses of 
the verb be, followed by the imperfect participle, t 

The Perfect tenses are formed by means of the indefinite 
tenses of the verb have, followed by the perfect participle. (See 
again § 185 and § 201 .) 


* It is very absurd to give the name of ‘ tenses ’ to such phrases as 1 1 am going to write/ 
It would be as rational to extend the name to “ I am on the point of writing/ 7 or, “ Hejta in 
the veryuct of writing,” 

f 'III Chaucer’s time ran was used as a mere tense-auxiliary, equivalent to did. Thus “ He 
« gan conclude ” (AT. of L. Prol. 14). 

t The view that these tenses originated in the use of the verbal nouns in ‘inf, so that “ I 
dot writing” was developed out of ‘ I am a writing/ is incorrect. The participle in -tkde, 
•and, -png, dr -deg with the verb bt is found from the earliest period, side by side with the 
Me of the verbal noon in >ung or -ing ; as “ Hig wseron etende ami drincende ” ’they were 

"-— • • ---V. 28); “Harold was comand” (P. Langtcfty, “Therhope 

* * p. 278). Even in Gothic we get “ Ekulaag 

. vi. xa), 


use oi tM vernal noun tn -uny or -ing ; as " 11 ig 
eathtg and drinking ’ (Matt. xxiv. 28); “ Harold 
I that thay be dweUand ,i (Towni. Myst. p. 
sQaima,” ' we are owing ’« * we owe* (Matt. vi. 
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The Future tenses are formed by means of the auxiliary verbs 
shall and will } followed by the infinitive mood; shall being used 
for the first person, will for the second and third in affirmative 
principal sentences; but in subordinate clauses, after a relative, 
or such words as if, when , as, though , unless , until\ &c., the verb 
shall is used for all three persons; as, " If it shall be proved ”; 
“When He shall appear we shall be like Him.” 

811 . When the verb will is used in the first person and the verb shall in the 
second and third, it is implied that the action spoken of depends upon 
the will of the speaker . Shall (like sollen in German) implies an obit- 
» gation to do something. Hence shall is appropriately used in com¬ 
mands (as “ Thou shalt not kill ”), in promises or threats (as “ You 
shall have a holiday ”), and in the language of prophecy, which is an 
utterance of the Divine will or purpose. Shall is used in the first 
person, as a simple auxiliary of a future tense, on much the same prin¬ 
ciple as that on which a person subscribes himself at the end of a 
letter, “Your obedient humble servant.” It implies a sort of polite 
acknowledgment of being bound by the will of others, or at least by 
the force of circumstances. By a converse application of the same 
principle, the verb will is used in the second and third persons to imply 
that the action referred to depends upon the volition of the person to or 
of whom we speak. In questions, however, and in reported speeches 
the force of the verb shall is the same in the second and third persons 
as it would be in the answer, or as it was in the direct speech: “ Shall you 
be present?” “I shall” “ I shall not set out to-morrow”; “John 
said that he should not set out to morrow.” The verb to be used in a 
question depends upon the verb expected in the reply. We say, 
“ Will you go?” if we expect the answer, “I will.” 

212 . When shall and will are used as mere tense-signs, their notional force 
disappears. (See § 185.) When they are used with their full notional power 
(as in * Thou shalt not kill ’ ; ‘ I will have obedience,’ i.e., ‘I am resolved on 
having obedience ’) we no longer get a future tense, but a combination of a 
verb of incomplete predication and its complement. (See Syntax, Complex Pre~ 
dicate.) All depends upon whether the verb ‘shall’ or ‘will’ is used to 
predict or not. If it is, we get a future tense, but not otherwise. Thus, 
“ Thou shalt not steal ” involves no prediction; we may speak thus to one 
whom we know to be about to commit a theft. We assert a present obliga¬ 
tion, we do not predict a future act. Consequently in this sentence we have 
not got a future tense. 

213 . There are sentences, however, in which * shall 1 and * will/ while used 
to* predict, and therefore forming future tenses, retain something of their notional 
force, as “ I will call upon you to-morrow ” ; “You shall have an answer on 
Monday. ” In all such instances the action referred to depends upon the will 
ofthe speaker. 

* The two sorts of future have been conveniently distinguished <t>y Dr. 
Latham) as the Predictive Future and the Promissive Future. In 
the Promissive Future ‘ will ’ is used for the First PWoto, and 4 shall ’ 
for the Second and Third. 
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FORMATION OF TENSES IN THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

214. All moods and tenses in the Passive Voice are made by 
means of auxiliary verbs, the Passive Voice of a verb con¬ 
sisting of its perfect participle, preceded by the various moods 
and tenses of the verb be. (See § 188 and the note.) 

215 . Comparative Table of Tenses in English , Lalin t Greek } French and German. 
ACTIVE VOICE.— INDICATIVE MOOD. 



English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

German. 

Present. 






. Jndef. 

He writes 

scribit 

ypd<f>et | 

Ipaipei 

il £crit 

er schreibt 

lmperf. 

He is writing 

scribit 

il 6crit 

er schreibt 

Perfect. 

Past. 

He has written 

scripsit 

Yt7pu$>e 

il a ecrit 

er hat geschrieben 

Indef. 

He wrote 

scripsit 

scribebat 

?7pQ\^e 

il dcrivit 

er schrieb 

lmperf. 

He was writing 

j-ypcupe 

il dcrivait 

er schrieb 

Perfect. 

Future. 

| He had written 

scripserat 

iytypd<pei 

(il avait tfcrit > 
\il eut dcrit / 

er hatte geschrieben 

Indef. 

He will write 

scribet 

jpd^ei 

il £crira 

er wird schreiben 

lmperf. 

He will be writ- 

scnbet 

ypd\J,ei 

il dcrira 

er wird schreiben 

Perfect. 

He will have 

scripserit 

,, 

il aura £orit 

or wird geschrieben 


written 




haben 

Perfect of 
continued 
action. 

He has been 
writing, &c. 


•• 


.. .. 


PASSIVE VOICE. —INDICATIVE MOOD. 


1 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. j 

German. 

present. 

Indef. 

It is written 

scribitur 

ypdfcrai 

il est dcrit 

es wird geschrie¬ 
ben 

es wird geschrie- 

lmperf. 

It is being 

scribitur 

7pa^>«T at 

• • • • 


written 




ben 

Perfect. 

Past. 

It has been 
written 

f scriptum est ) 

\ scriptum fuit J 

7^7pa»rTai 

il a 6 tc £crit 

es ist geschrie¬ 
ben worden 

Indef. 

It was written 

I scriptum est ) 
j scriptum fuitJ 

iypdftd r) 

il fut dcrit 

es wurde ge¬ 
schrieben 

lmperf. 

It was being 

scribebatur 

lfpd<f>fTO 

.. 

es wurde ge- 

written 


t il avait dtd 7 

schrieben 



Perfect. 

It had been 

f scriptum erat ) 

kytypanro 

J dcrit ( 

es war geschrie¬ 


written 

(scriptum fuerat ) 

VI eut 6 t 6 C 
l <crit ; 

ben wordeiv 

Future. 





• Indef. 

It will be 

scribetur 

ypa^Srjoerai 

il sera dcrit 

es wird geschrie¬ 


written 



ben werden 

Imfirf. 

It will be 

scribetur 

ypd 4 >trat 

.. .. 

es wird geschrie¬ 

being written 
It wul have 



ben warden 

Ptrfoct. 

scriptum erit 

fey patera* 

il aura < 6 to& 

es wud geschrie* 


been written 

dcrit 

ben worden 

. se y a . L 
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USE OF THE TENSES. 

. 210. The Present Indefinite Tense is used : 

1. To state what is actually taking place, as, “ Here comes the rain.” 

2. To state what frequently or habitually takes place, or is universally 
true, as, “ It rains here daily ; ” “ Honesty is the best policy.” 

3. In lively narrations a person often imagines himself to be present at 
the events he is describing, and so uses the present tense (Historic 
Present ) in speaking of past events. 

4. It is used for the future when the real time is fixed by the context, 
as, ** We start next Monday for the Continent.” 

Besides its ordinary use, the Past Indefinite Tense is used : 

1. With the force of an Imperfect, as, “ They danced while I played.” 

2. To express what happened frequently or habitually, as, “In those 
days people ate without forks.” 

The combinations which form the Indefinite Tenses of the Passive 
Voice are a little ambiguous in meaning. They may refer either to 
the action indicated by the verb, or to the results of the action. In 
the latter case they are not strictly tenses of the passive voice, but the 
participle that follows the verb be is used as an adjective. In “ Every 
house is built by some man,” is built is a present indefinite tense 
passive of the verb build . In “This house is built of stone,” is is the 
verb, and built is used as an adjective.* 

TENSES IN ANGLO-SAXON. 

217 . In Anglo-Saxon the Present Indefinite tense was also used as a Present 
Imperfect tense, and also as a Future + or even as a Future Perfect. 

The Past Indefinite was also used as a Past Imperfect, as a Present Per¬ 
fect X and as a Past Perfect. Compounds of the verb * have * and the 
perfect participle were also used, but the participle agreed in case, &c,, 
with the object. 

Combinations of the verb be with an imperfect participle are found. 

The greater precision of modern English in marking tense arises from 
its having become more of an analytic and less of an inflected lan¬ 
guage. Auxiliary verbs and prepositions are more exact than in¬ 
flexions. 

NUMBER. 

218. Number is a modification of the form of a verb, by means 
of which we show whether the verb is spoken of one person or 

* .This distinction can be easily marked in Greek, Latin, and in German. “ The letter is 
written," i.e., * the act of writine takes place,’ is rendered “ n ivicroXij ypd^erat," “ Epistola 
scribitur,” and “ Der Brief wirageschneben.” “The letter is written," i.e., 4 is in a written 
state, or has already been written,’ is rendered by “ h imoroXij ytypapfiivn ion," * Epistola• 
scripta est,” and * uer Brief ist geschrieben." See p. 65 note *. 

f Tbm : 41 Aefter )>rlm dagon ic arise," 'After three days I shall rite attain ' (Matt xxvii. 
63); “ Adc treow .... byo forcorfen," 4 Every tree .... shall be cut down ' (Matt.Hi. 
so), hot the compounds with shall and will were also used, 

I The post indefinite often served for the modern past indefinite, present perfect, and peat 
perfect, e^., “mine e&gan gesfiwon ttne haste," ‘ mine eyes have seen thy salvation ’ (Luke 
* 1 - 
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thing, or of more than one. There are, therefore, two numbers in 
verbs, the Singular and the Plural, corresponding to the two 
numbers in substantives. 


PERSON. 

219 . Person * is a modification of the form of verbs, by which 
we indicate whether the speaker speaks of himself, or of the person 
or persons addressed, or of some other person or thing. 

There are three persons—1. The First Person; 2. The Second 
Person; 3. The Third Person. 

The First Person is used when the speaker speaks of hipiself* 
either singly or with others. 

The Second Person is used when the subject of the verb stands 
for the person or persons spoken to. 

The Third Person is used when the subject of the verb denotes 
neither the speaker nor the person spoken to. 


CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

220 . The Conjugation of a Verb is the formation of all the 
inflexions and combinations used to indicate Voice, Mood, Tense, 
Number, and Person. 

* The suffixes by which Person is marked were originally Personal Pronouns. The oldest 
forms to which they can be traced are (in the singular)—!, via; 2. tva; 3. ta. These were 
weakened to—x. mi; 2. ti , 3. //, the second being still further weakened to si. The plural 
forms for the first and second persons were either—1. mas, 2 tas, or x. masi, 2. fast. In the 
former case -as would be a plural sign added to the pronoun | in the latter masi = I •+- thou 
(= we ); ta-si = thou + thou (y= ye). The suffix of the third person was an-ti ', made up of 
theroot of ana s {that), and ti — ta (he), and equivalent to he + he — they (Koch, i. p. 322). 
This suffix appears 111 the Latin 1 aina &c., and the Greek rvirrovTai, Sec. 

The characteristic letter of the First Person (-;«) is seen in am (— as -m) and boom, in the 
Latin sum, tnquatu, amem. Sec., and the Greek c\^.i, Sec. The characteristic letter of the 
Second Person (-s) is seen in Latin and Greek, in Gothic and in the Northern dialect of 
English (‘ thou hopes,’ ‘ thou bindes,’ &c ). The -t in - st is an offgrowth of the ~s (compare 
whilst, &c.). In some verbs the original t re-appears, as a hardened form of the -s (s)ialt, 
wilt, art). The suffix - th is a modification of -t. It was first modified into -s in the Northern 
dialect. 

The suffix - anti , which properly belongs to the Third Person, was adopted in primitive 
English for all three persons of the plural, its original sense having been lost sight of. (In 
the first instance it was. of course, as much a piece of bad grammar as if would be now to say 
' I does,’ * Thou does,’ ‘ He does,’ in the singular.) The Northern dialect dropped the «, ana 
softened the./ to s, giving such forms as * we hopes/ &c. The Southern dialect also drojpped 
the n, but softened the t to th, giving such forms as ‘we hopeth,' &c. The Midland dialect 
dropped the t ind retained the n, giving the forms ‘ we hopen,’ &c. 

Mr. Garnett (Phil. Essays , pp. 289-342) gives cogent reasons for considering these pro* 
nominal suffixes to be not nominatives, but oblique cases (genitives or ablatives), combined 

With ail abstract verbal substantive en tbnt rr rH;f /»«»» nr /trtt wnnU mnn nnf * ISam ’ 


but ‘being of m 

the &t?itsai mode # _ o _____ ___ 

1 which proves that it is a possible and natural mode of expressing predication in the inffiney 
of languages. Its possibility in the Aryan class is proved by its existence in Celtic. 

In English and other Teutonic languages the plural suffixes have been assimilated to each 
other ec dropped). In early English it is common to find thepersonal pronoun blended, with 
the verb, ns ‘schaltou * as skalt thou ; ‘maystou * ■* mayest thou /theedl so 
Car/»*ifttfr>ilfe# It# l fidstafce to treat these as a recurrence to the pritmtivefotmatiwu 
*re mere pheaerieabbreviations. In mays#*, hasteu, &c., die'wmlbd' 
suffix in the * t before the other pronoun is pmaounced along with it 



VERB* '/$ 

There are two classes of verbs in English, distinguished by the 
formation of the Preterite. These are— 

A. Verbs of the Strong Conjugation* 

3. Verbs of the Weak Conjugation. 

THE STRONG CONJUGATION. 

221. The preterite of verbs of the Strong Conjugation is 
formed by modifying the vowel-sound of the root. 

The Strong Conjugation is based upon a mode of forming the 
preterite which belongs to various members of the Aryan 
family of languages. In the Strong Conjugation the Preterite 
(or Past Indefinite Tense) was originally formed by reduplica - 
Hotly i.e. by repeating the root of the verb. This formation 
was weakened (i) by omitting the final consonant from the 
first member of the doubled root; * (2) by weakening the 
vowel sound of the initial syllable to one uniform letter, and 
frequently by weakening or modifying the vowel sound of the 
second root as well ;t (3) by omitting the initial consonant of 
the second member of the doubled root, so that the vowel of 
reduplication and the vowel of the root came in contact with 
each other, and were commonly blended into one X sound. 
Thus it has come to pass that in English (with two exceptions), 
the preterite of verbs of the Strong Conjugation is 
formed by modifying the vowel sound of the root. 
Two preterites in English distinctly show reduplication, namely, 
did from do, and hight (was called) from the old verb hdtaiiy 
where gh is a variety of the guttural h at the beginning.^ 

In English the perfect participle of all verbs of the strong con¬ 
jugation was originally formed by the (adjective) suffix - en and 
the prefixed particle ge. The suffix - en has now disappeared 
from many verbs, and the prefix ge from all. 

This Conjugation contains no verbs but such as are of the old Teutonic 
stock of the language. If we disregard an occasional prefix the verbs 
that belong to it are all monosyllabic. 

• In Sanscrit perfect tenses are formed thus, just as in Latin, from tud (the root of tundo ) 
we get tu-tud-i ; from inord, mo-mord-i ; from die (the root of disco) di-dte-i. 

t In Greek the initial consonant 15 repeated, but with the vowel sound weakened toe (as 
Av-iw -na). This formation occurs in several verbs in Latin, as pc-pul-i from Pella') ; pe-pig~i 
(from fiango) ; ce-cid-i (from cado). In Gothic the reduplication consisted of the initial con¬ 
sonant followed by at, as haitan (to call), hai-hait. In Anglo-Saxon the reduplication once 
consisted of the first consonant followed by eo. (Koch, i. p. 240.) 

t Thus in old Frisian the preterite from the root hald passed through the stages ha-hald, 
ha-hild, ha-tld, to held. In Latin the root leg (in lego) passed through the stages le-legd, 
le*eg-i, to ligi: the root vin (in venio) through vi-vin-i, vi-in-i, to veni ; the root fac through 
to fici. 

It is obvious that the changes described tended to result in giving a fuller and broader 
sound to the vowel of the root. « 

ft In Gothic the preterite is htukaiL A few other Anglo-Saxon preterites show reduplica¬ 
tion, especially when compared with Gothic. Thus r&dan (to advise), pret. reerd, sh o rten ed 
from reo-rad (Gothic rid an, rairoth): latan (to letX pret, leart (for Uoli\, sh or t ene d from 
lea 0 t (Gothic dfi**, lailoi ): Id am (to leap); pret. leak, shortened from Mdc (Gothic 
lailath ); on-drddan (to dread), pret. m-dreord, shortened front m de ymdr d d . l 
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THE WEAK CONJUGATION. 

222. The preterite of verbs of the Weak Conjugation is 
formed by adding - ed or 4 to the stem, <? final (if there is one) 
being omitted, as wait-ed, lov-ed, deal-t. 

The suffix -ed is pronounced as a separate syllable only after a 
dental mute, as in need-ed ’ fiat-t-ed, mcnd-ed. The vowel y after a 
consonantis changed into i before it, as pity, pitied. After a sharp 
guttural or labial mute ed has the sound of t, as in tipped \ knocked. In 
several verbs the suffix has vanished, though its previous existence is 
sometimes seen either in the weakening of the vowel of the stem, or 
in the change of final d into /, as meet, met ; bend, bent. 

229 . This suffix is in reality a preterite form of the verb do, which was 
shortened in Anglo-Saxon into -de or -te. The suffix -de was attached 
to the root by the connecting vowel o or e, which, however, disappeared 
after some consonants. In modern English -de has become - d , and the 
connecting vowel is always - e , as in mcnd-e-d. This vowel is omitted 
before as it was in A.S. before -te. 

It thus appears that in origin as well as in meaning, 1 loved is equiva¬ 
lent to I love did , or I did love; so that this preterite tense is in reality 
formed by means of an auxiliary verb.f 

224. The perfect participle of most verbs of the weak conjugation 
is the same in form as the preterite. It had its origin in an adjective 
suffix -d or 4 , akin to -tus in Latin. The prefix ge has been dropped. 
This conjugation contains many verbs of the old Teutonic stock of 
English ; some verbs once of the Strong Conjugation; all verbs of 
Norman, French, or foreign origin; and all fresh formations. 

225.— A. VERB3 OP THE STRONG CONJUGATION 

[Words in italics are obsolete forms.] 

I. Verbs in which the preterite is formed by vowel-change, and the perfect 
participle has the suffix *en or -n. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Part. 

blow 

blew 

blown 

hold 

held 

holden, held 

crow 

crew 

crowed \crown] 

- fall 

fell 

fallen 

grow 

grew. 

grown 

lie 

lay 

lien, lain 

know 

knew , 

known 

slay 

slew 

slain 

throw 

threw - 

thrown 

„ see 

saw 

seen 

mow 

mowed [mew] 

mown 

/ eatt 

ate 

eaten v 

draw 

drew " 

drawn 

beat 

beat § 

beaten 


• In Gothic the reduplicated auxiliary root (dedj appears in the dual and plural of the 
preterite indicative, and in all three numbers of the past subjunctive (Skeat, Motto-Gothic 
Glossary and Grammar, p. 301). 

♦* Since the auxiliary suffix of the Weak Conjugation is a reduplicated or strong form, it 
tollowsthat the Strong Conjugation is the older of the two. Whenever fresh verbs are formed m 
um r ttdto rmA' they are of weak conhmtion. 

I The verb/re* is a compound of sat ( for -eat ** ‘ eat away'; Gem. vtr*su*,fresse*). 

f A weak preterite bette or Art is found in old writers. 



Prts. 

Pret* 

P. Part , 

Pres. 

PreL 

A Part. 

drive 

drove, drave 

driven 

stride 

strode 

stridden 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

strive 

strove 

striven 

/rise 

rose 

risen 

thrive 

throve 

thriven 

smite 

smote 

smitten 

✓ write 

wrote 

written, writ 

chide 

chid [chode]* * § 

chidden, chid 

bite 

bit 

bitten, bit 

slide 

slid [siode] 

slidden, slid 




bid 

bade, bid 

bidden, bid 1 

spit 

spat, spit 

spit [spitleti] 

give 

gave 

given | 




forsjfke forsook 

forsaken"} 

stave 

stove, staved (staved) 

'shake 

shook 

shaken f 

come 

came 

come [comen] 

take 

took 

takent 





2 . In most of the following verbs there is a tendency to assimilate tht 
vowel-sound of the preterite to that of the perfect participle\ 


Pres . Fret. P. Part. 

bear bare, bore borne,]: born 

break brake, broke brokenf 
shear} shore shorn 

speak spake, spoke spoken f 
steal stole stolen 

swear sware, swore sworn 


Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Part . 

Utear 

tare, tore 

tom 

^wear 

wore 

worn 

weave 
climb § 

■ fight 
hang || 

wove woven 

clomb [elomben] 
fought fought 

hung [heng] hung 


3. Verbs in which the vowel of the perfect participle has be,n assimilated 
to that of the preterite , or the preterite has been adopted as a participle. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Part , 

abided 

abode 

abode 

tread 

trod 

trodden, trod 

shine 

shone 

shone 

V'sit 

sate, sat 

sat [seten] 

* awake** 
stand 

awoke 

stood 

awoke 

stood 

get 

got, gat 

gotten, got 


4. In most of the following verbs the preterit J in A.S. had a in the 
singular and u in the plural. Hence probably came the twofold forms 
of the preterite. The perfect participle has usually lost its suffix. In 
these verbs the i of the present tense , and the u of the perfect participle 
are weakenings of the root vowel a. 


• “ Jacob chode )vith Laban ” {Gen. xxxi. 36) Chid (= ckidde) is of the weak form, 

t *Took, forsook, shook, rode, broke, sfoke, are used as participles by Shakspeare. 

j Bom is now used only with reference to birth. Borne means carried. 

§ Also of the Weak Conjugation. _ . m 

II There is also a transitive verb hang of the Weak Conjugation, which has got mixed Up 
with the Strong intransitive verb. Chaucer uses keng as transitive. 

IT In the phrase “ Some shall dear abide it ” (Sh. Jut. Cues. ii. a, X19), 4 abide ’ is probably a 
mistake for the old verb abie or abye (in old English abiggen, pret. abougkf), derived from 
bycgan = ‘ to buy,' and means “ Some shall pay dear for it. 

** Also weak, awake, awaked. Th s verb (A.S. atoeccan) is properly intransitive ; the transi* 
twe verb ought to be weak (A.S. awacian ). The forms have got mixed. 
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Pre$. Pret. P. Part. Pres. Pret. P. Part, 

begin began, begun* begun shrink shrank, shrunk shrunkenf shrunk 

drink drank, drunk** drunkcnf drunk spring sprang,sprung*sprung 

/- ring rang, rung * rung stink stank, stunk stunk 

sing sang, sung * sung strike strake, struck stricken, f struck 

sink sank, sunk* sunken, + sunk swim swam, swum* swum 

spin span, spun spun 


Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Part . 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Part. 

bind 

bound 

bound 

stick 

stuck 

stuck 

j find 

found 

found 

string 

strung 

strung 

' grind 

ground 

ground 

swing 

swung 

swung 

cling 

clung 

clung 

/win 

-1 

ft 

| 

S 3 

O 

► 

won 

fling 

flung 

flung 

wind 

wound J 

wouncf 

/^hide 

lnd 

hidden, hid 

wring 

wrung 

wrung 

sling 

slung 

slung 

/ run § 

ran 

run 

slink 

slunk 

slunk 

burst § 

burst 

burst 

5 * 

These verbs in A.S. had the foil swing vowels: — 



Pres. 

eo ; Pret. Sing. 

ea ; PI. u ; 

P. Part. 0 . 


Pre 

Pret. 

P. Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Part. 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

heave || 

hove 

hoven 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

seethe 

sod 

sodden, sod 

cleave|| 

clave 

cloven 

j, shoot 

shot 

shot | [shotten] 

fly 

flew 

flown 

r 



6 . 

Verbs not included in the preceding classes. 




Pres. Pnt. 

P. Part . 



dig II 

dug 

dug 



(be)queath 11 quoth 




B.—VERBS OP THE WEAK CONJUGATION. 

226. Besides the large class of what are frequently called Regular 
Verbs, because the preterite and perfect participle are uniformly made 
by the simple addition of -ed, which includes all verbs of French or 
Latin origin, the following verbs belong to the Weak Conjugation :— 

• These forms are now usually avoided by the best writers. It may be that the preterite 
with v is simply the past participle adopted as a preterite, as i.i the vulgar idioms “ I seen 
him/* “ He done it. This idiom is common in the Slavonic languages (Latham, Introd. 
Phil. p. 58). The abbreviated participles driv, stmt, rid, writ were used as preterites., in 
the sixteenth century. 

t These fonns are now used only as adjectives. 

t It is a mistake to make wound the preterite of zvind — 1 sound with the breath.* That 
f«rb is only a modern adaptation of a noun, and ought to be of the weak conjugation. 

. | In these verbs the vowel of the present has been assimilated to that of the perfect 
participle. In A.S. the forms vrtreyman and berstan. Compare the Scotch rift. 
fc'jL week* deave f cleft , cleft : heave, heaved \ heaved ; dig, digged . digged. 

»The simple verb queath (cwCQan) is no longer used. To bequeath is * to allot a thing by 
making.’ In A.S. the plural of the preterite had d instead of 9 in the plural; hence the 
form quod, used by Chaucer. 
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1. Verbs in which the addition of the suffix d or t is accompanied by a 
shortening of the vowel-sound of the root . 


Pres. Fret. * 

P. Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Part. 

bereave bereft 

bereft, bereaved 

kneel 

knelt 

knelt 

creep crept* 

crept * 

cleave 

left 

left 

deal dealt 

dealt 

^lose 

lost 

lost t 

dream dreamt, dreamed dreamt 1 

mean 

meant 

meant 

✓ feel felt 

felt 

.✓sleep 

slept* 

slept 

flee fled 

fled 

sweep 

swept 

swept 

, hear heard 

heard 

weep 

wept* 

wept 

keep kept * 

kept 

shoe 

shod 

shod 


# £. Verbs in which the suffix has been dropped J aft a' the shortening op 

the vowel occasioned by the addition op the suffix. 


Pres. 

Pret . 

P. Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Part. 

bleed 

bled 

bled 

read 

read 

read 

breed 

bred 

bred 

speed 

sped 

sped 

feed 

fed 

fed 

hide 

hid 

hidden, hid 

lead 

led 

led 

light $ 

lit 

lit 

meet 

met 

met 

betide 

betid 

betid 


3. Verbs in which the addition of d or t is 

accompanied by 

a change in the 


vnvel-sound of the root. 




Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Part. 

Pres. 

Pret, 

P. Part . 

beseech || besought 

besought 

seek 

sought 

sought 

'buy 

bought 

bought 

teach 

taught 

taught 

/ catch U caught 

caught l 

/ think 

thought 

thought 

/bring ** brought 

brought [ 

^ tell 

told 

told 

/Sell 

sold 

sold 

woik 

wrought 

wrought 


4. Verbs in ivhich the suffix te has disappeared, but has 

hanged a final 


fiat mute into 

a sharp mule. 




Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Parts 

rres. 

Pret, 

P. Part, 

bend 

bent 

bentft 

rend 

rent 

rent 

blend 

blended 

blent 

send 

sent 

sent 

gild 

gilt, gilded 

gilt, gilded 

shend 

shent 

shent 

gird 

girt, girded 

girt, girded 

spend 

spent 

spent 

lend 

lent 

lent 

wend 

went, wended 

wended 

/ build 

built 

built, builded 





* In early writers we find crep for crept*, step for stepte, u>ep for ivepte. 
i In Anglo-Saxon (for)losen was softened into (for)loren. which is still preserved in loin, 
and forlorn. In a similar way frore is found for frozen. ‘‘The parching air bums frore" 
{Par. Lost, ii. 595). In A.S. the verb was ledsan, leis-luron, loren, of the Strong Conjugation. 

0 t In early English we find the preterites bledde , bredde,fedde, ladde, mette, &c. 

| From the A.S. leoktan. The verb light or alight, ‘ to come down gently,’ is from lihtan 
Ujht = German leicht). The two verbs, however, have been confounded, and the forms 
lighted and lit are used indifferently. • 

II Beseech is a compound of seek t k, ch, and gh are only varieties of the guttural sound, 
if The t is not radical. It is only used to indicate that ch has the sibilant sound. Chaucer 
uses raughte and straughte for reached and stretched ( Kn. T. 9058). So also fought *=3 
fetched, pight *= pitched, snaught — snatched. Straight is another form of stretched. 

The n in these verbs is not radical. 

ft Bended became bent, just as in Chaucer standeth becomes stout ; rydeth, ryt, &c. 1 

Xi Shend (German sch&nden) is Used by Shakspeare. It means ‘ put to the blush.' 
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*4 

5, Verbs vi which the suffix has disappeared * without further change* 


Pres. 

Prei. 

P. Part. 

Pres . 

Fret. 

P. Part. 

cast 

cast 

cast 

set 

set 

set 

cost 

- cost 

cost 

shed 

shed 

shed 

' cut 

cut 

cut 

shred 

shred 

shred 

hit 

hit 

hit 

✓ shut 

shut 

shut 

' hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

slit 

sUt 

slit 

knit 

knit 

knit 

split 

split 

split 

/ letf 

let 

la 

/spread 

spread 

spread 

/ nut 

put 

put 

/ thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

, tUl 

rid 

rid 





6. Verbs with the -en of the strong conjugation in the perfect participle. 


Pres. Pret. 

P. Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P. Part. 

go 

gone 

shave 

shaved 

shaven, shaved 

grave graved 
help helped 

graven, graved 
holpen, helped 

shew,show shewed, showed shewn, shown, 
shewed, shou ed 

hew hewed 

he cm, hewed 

shrive 

shrived 

shriven 

lade laded 

laden 

sow 

sowed 

sown, sowed 

melt melted 
mow mowed 

molten, melted 
mown, mowed 

strew 

strewed 

strewn, strown, 
strewed 

rive rived 

vtven, rived 
sawn, sawed 
shapen, shaped 

swell 

swelled 

swollen, swelled 

saw sawed 

wash 

washed 

washen, washed 

shape shaped 

wax 

waxed 

waxen, waxed 

7. Verbs not included in th>preceding classes. 


Pres. Pret. 

P. Part. 


Pres. Pret. 

P. Part. 

clothe cladj 

clad 


lay$ laid 

laid 

freight freighted 

fraught, freighted 

say§ said 

said 

work wrought, worked wrought, worked 

have had ( i.e . haved) had 
make made (i.e. maked) made 


8. Tight is a participle of tie (A.S. tigan). Distraught is an excep- 
tiona' form from the verb distract. Straight is for stretched. Dight 
(shortened from dighted ) is from A.S. dihtan — ‘to adorn.’ Yclept 
is from the old verb clypian — to call. Go borrows a preterite from 
the verb 1 vend, properly to wend (or turn) one's way.H IVent was 
formerly a participle as well as a preterite tense. (“Is went” occurs 
in Chaucer, Pr. T. 1730 ) The form yede (A. S. edde) ~ * went ’ used 
by Chaucer, is from the root 1 = ‘go.’ 


• In these verbs, however, the second person singular of the preterite is made in full, 
castedst , thntstedst , &c. 

t In old English the verb let (‘allow’ or ‘ leave alone ’) was a Strong Verb (A.S. latan ). 
Ihe strong preterite leet is used by Chaucer. The past participle was la ten, teten, or lete. 
From this came the adjective late (A.S. leet), meaning ‘ left alone' or 1 left behind/ ‘coming 
after the rest’ From this was made the causative verb let (A S. let tan) *= ‘ to make late/ 
* to hinder.' Of this Chaucer uses the (weak) preterite letted. The two verbs were distinct 
enough in Chaucer’s time (as “Sche leet no morsel from her lippes falle/' Prol. 128; “He 
letted nat hiS felawe for to see,” i e. ‘he hindered not his companion from seeing/ Kn. T. 
1034), but are confounded in modem English. The meaning ‘leave' which the strong verb 
had (e.g. “ He leet (= left) his scheep encombred in the myre," Prol. 508) is still seen in 
‘ Let me alone/ &c. Let had also the stronger meaning of ‘make’ or ‘cause/ as “This 
proude king leet make a statue of gold ” (Monhes T. 3349). 

X Clad is a shortened form of cladde , A.S. clatSode. 
i The y in these verbs is a weakened form of the double guttural eg, 

U Ago is a shortened form of ago He. ^ _ 
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From the old verb won *= 4 to abide’ or ‘be accustomed’ comes the preterite 
•* I wont ” = lwas accustomed , and the present perfect “I am wont ” (made 
like 4 I am come ’). The participle wont was turned into a noun (r= custom), 
and from this noun is formed the adjective (not participle) wonted. 

Fraught is a shortened form of fraughted from fraught (Dutch vrachten) a 
variety of freight. “ If thou fraught ” is found in Shakspeare ( Cymb .). 

9. The following Weak Verbs were once of the Strong Conjugation :— 

Infinitive . Preterite in A.S. Infinitive. Preterite in A.S. 

carve cearf-curfon {carf in Ch ) sleep slep {sleep in Ch.) 

cleave cleaf-clufon {cleefm Piers PI.) starve stearf-sturfon {staff in Ch.) 

creep creap-crupon {crop in Piers PI.) step stop (stope in Ch.) 

delve dealf-dulfon (r/rt^in Rob. Gl.) swell sweall-swullon {swal in Ch.) 

hel{f healp-hulpon {halp in Ch.) throng thrang {throng \n Ch.) 

leap hleop {leep in Ch.) wash wosc {wesh in Ch.) 

melt mealt-multon {malt in Piers PI.) weep weop {wcp in Ch.) 


PERSONAL INFLEXIONS OF AN ENGLISH VERB. 

227. The following table exhibits the personal inflexions of a 

verb. Let a single stroke (-) stand for the infinitive 

mood (without to ), and a double stroke (—■—-—for the first 
person singular of the past indefinite tense. 

Indicative Mood. 


Present Indefinite Tense . 


Singular. 

1. I. 

2. — est or st 2. 

3. — eth,t es, or s. 3. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 

1. - I. 

2. = est or st.} 2. 

3- 3- 


Plural, f 


Plural. 


1. 

2 . 
3- 


Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 

I. 


2. 

3- 


Plural. 


£ MiJton uses “ he wons ” = he dwells (German wohnen). 

t In early English the termination of the plural of this tense in all three persons was -es in 
the Northern, -en in the Midland, and -eth in the Southern dialects: “They hopes ” (n) ; 
“ They hopen ” (m) ; “ They hopeth ” (s). • 

t The pronunciation of Jle-eth, se-eth, &c., shows that the suffix is -eth, not -th. The e 
of -est may be dropped whenever the pronunciation permits! 

$ This suffix originally belonged only to the weak conjugation. In the strong conjugation 
the suffix was -e, which we still find in Chaucer. (See § *30.) In the Northern dialect the e 
was thrown off, so that we find such forms as thou gaf, thou saw , &c. (See f *36.) In early 
English est or st was often thrown off in verbs of the weak conjugation, as “ Why nod 6= 
had) &OU put ” (Chaucer), This was especially the case fo the Northern dialect. 
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Past Indefinite Tense. 

The same* as in the Indicative Mood. 

The suffix es is added to verbs ending in a sibilant (as fiass-es, 
catck-es); o (as go-es 9 do-es); or y preceded by a consonant, as fli-es , 
piti-es. If a verb ends in ic , c is changed to ck before -ing, -ed } or 
-cth, to preserve the hard sound of the c, as trafficking , mimicked. 
VERBAL INFLEXIONS IN ANGLO-SAXON. 

228. —A. Verbs of the Strong Conjugation. 

Niman [to take). 

Inf. —niman. Imp. Part.— nimende. Perf. Part. —(ge)numen 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. Preterite Tense. 

Sing. Plural. Sing. Plural. 

1. nime nimaS i. nam . ndmon 

2. nimest nimatf 2. name namon 

3. nimetf nimaft 3. nam namon 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. Preterite Tense. 

Sing. Plural. Sing. Plural. 

1, 2, and 3. nime nimen j, 2, and 3. name namen 

Creopan (to creep). 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. Preterite Tense. 

Sing. Plural. SinPlur. 

1. creope creopaft I. creap crupon 

2. cr^pst creopaS 2. crape crupon 

3. cryptS creopaS 3. creap crupon 

Let particular attention be paid to the inflexions of the Preterite Tense, 
especially the absence of -st in the second person singular, and the 
curious change of vowel, t 

229. —B. Veres of the Weak Conjugation 

Lufjan [to love). 

Inf. —lufjan. Imp. Part. —lufjende (lufigende). 

Perf. Part. —(ge)lufod. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. Preterite Tense. 

Sing. Plural. Sing. Plural. 

1. lufje (lufige) lufjaft (lufigea'S) I. lufode lufodon 

2. lufast lufjaS (lufigeaS) 2. lufodest lufodon 

3. lufaS lufjaft (lufigeaS) 3. lufode lufodon 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. Preterite jtefise. 

Sing. Plural. Sing. Plural, 

2, and 3. lufje lufjen lufode Jufoden 

(lunge) (lufigen) 

_ Imperative. — Sing. , lufa. Plural , lufjaff. _ 

* That is in modem English. The use of -est or -st in the second person singular of the 
subjunctive does not belong to the earlier stages of the language. 

4 This change is still found in Chaucer, as M I wroot," “ire write**”i “I b*ng* they 
hynge,” ' —-o " 
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VERBAL INFLEXIONS IN CHAUCER. 

' 830. The Infinitive ends in -en or -e. The Imperfect Participle ends in 
-yner or -ynge. The Past Participle of Strong Verbs ends in -en or -e ; that 
of Weak Verbs in -ed or -d (sometimes in -et or -t), and often has the 
prefix gre-, or its weakened form i-. 

The inflected gerund is occasionally found (as * to seene,’ Kn. T. 177). 
The Present Indicative has in the Singular the suffixes ( 1 ) e, often 
dropped or elided, (2) est, (3) eth, and in the Plural -en or -e for all 
persons. 

When a verb ends in -d or -t, -deth, or -teth is replaced by -t, as 
stant—standeth , ryt=rydeth, brest—bresteth {bursts). 

The same inflexions occur in the Preterite Indicative of Weak Verbs. 
The suffix of the Preterite in Weak Verbs was -ede, -de, or -te. 
When the verb-stem ended in -t, the d of the suffix often disappeared, 
as in casts =.castede. After -t we get -te, as lette, mette , &c. After -d 
the suffix was -de, as ledde, fedde % &c. 

The Preterite of Strong Verbs has -e (now and then -est) in the Second 
Person Singular, and -en or -e in all persons of the plural. The pluiai 
also sometimes shows the curious change noticed in § 225, 4. Thus 
*1 schal/ ‘ye schul *; ‘I heng, they hynge,’ &c. 

The Present and Preterite Subjunctive have -e in all persons of the 
Singular and -en in all persons of the Plural. 

The Imperative ends in -eth in the Plural, and (in some classes of 
verbs) in -e in the Singular. The Northern dialect has -j for -th in 
the Imperative. 

DEFECTIVE AND ANOMALOUS VERBS, 

231. The verbs shall, will, may, must, can, dare, wit are 

defective; that is, have not all the usual moods and tenses. 

A peculiarity which all these verbs (except will) have in common, 
is, that the present tense is in reality a preterite of the strong conjuga¬ 
tion, which has replaced an older present, and has had its own place 
supplied by a secondary preterite of the weak conjugation. One con¬ 
sequence of this is, that they none of them take -s as a suffix in the 
third person singular, as that suffix does not belong to the preterite 
tense. They take after them the infinitive without to . 


232. 


SHALL. 

[Infinitive in A.S. sculan=.‘to owe.’] 
Indicative Mood. 


Present Indefinite Tense. 

9 Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] shall I. [We] shall* 

2. [Thou] shaltf 2. [You] shall 

3. [He] shall 3. [They] shall 


Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singu'ar. Plural. 

1. [I] should I. [We] should 

2. [Thou] shouldst 2. [You] should* 

3. [He] should 3. [They] should 


* In A.S. the forms were .—Sing-. 1. sceal; 2. scealt; 3. sceal; PI. x, a, and 3. sculon. 
Chaucer uses shot in the singular, and shut or shulen in the plural. 

t The t in skalt. wilt, art , wast, tuert, is an older form of the suffibc than jfSee ft 019. 
note.) In early English we often find 'Thou shal,’ * Thou wil. Thou can, 1 ‘Thou may. 1 
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Subjunctive Hood. 

Past Indefinite Tense . 

Singular... i. [I] should. 2. [Thou] should or shouldst* 3. [He] should. 

Plural .1. [We] should. 2. [You] should. 3. [They] should 

Shall (A.S. sceat) is (in form) a preterite. + When it came to be used as 
a present tense, another preterite {should) of the weak conjugation was 
formed to supply its place. The ou of should comes from the u of 
sculati . In Anglo-Saxon the verb means * to owe 
It then came to indicate some compulsion or obligation arising either 
from the will of some superior authority, or from some external source. 
Hence it is used in direct or reported commands, as “ Thou shalt not 
steal” ; “Ye shall not surely die,” i e. ‘There is surely no edict ^hat 
ye shall die’ ; “The tyrant shall perish,” i.e. ‘Circumstances or the 
will of others demand that the tyrant shall peiish’; “ He demanded 
where Christ should be bom,” i.e. * Where it was fated or prophesied 
that he was to be born* ; “ You should always obey your parents,” 

i.e. ‘It is your duty to obey your parents.’ It often conveys this 
sense in the first person, as “What shall I do?” i.e. “What 
ought I [or am I) to do ? ” and even when used as an auxiliary the 
verb does not always altogether lose this force. (See § 213.) 

In exclamations it is often omitted, as “ What, I love ! I sue ! I seek 
a wife ! ” *' Thou wear a lion’s hide ! ” ( Shakspeare ). 

In Scotch and in the Northern dialects I shall is often abbreviated to 
Vse or Ish. 

233. WILL. 

Infinitive Mood -To Will (A.S. willatl). 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. Past Indefinite Tense. 

' Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

1. [ 1 ] will I. [We] will 1. [I] would 1. [We] would 

2. [Thou] wilt 2. [You] will 2. *Thou] wouldst 2. "You] would 

3. [He] will 3. [They] will 3. [He] would 3. [They] would 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Past Indefinite Tense —Like the Indicative. 

Will is followed by the infinitive without to; as, “He will not obey.” 
This verb, besides being used as a mere auxiliary for forming future 
tenses in the second and third persons (see § 211) is used to express 
determination or intention. It has this force in all its persons, as— 

' “Not as I will t but as thou wilt”; “In spite of warning, he will 
continue his evil practices.” % 

This verb is also used to express the frequent repetition of an action ; 

** This -eqt or -st is modem. (See note § on § 227.) 

4 According to Grimm shall or skal is the preterite or perfect of a verb meaning to kill. 

As killing involved the payment of the penalty or wer-g-eht, * I have killed,’ came to mean 

‘ I owe the fine,' and thence ‘ I owe ’ simply. 

t “ Hu micel scealt pu?” = “ How much shalt thou?” = “ How much owest thou? 

(Luke xvi. 5). So in Chaucer, “The feith I skal (— owe) to God and yow” (Tr. andQr % 

i6oo>. But the verb is also used in Anglo.Saxon as the auxiliary of the future tense. 
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as, “ When he was irritated, he would rave like a madman,” ** Some¬ 
times a thousand twanging instruments will hum about my ears’* 
(Shaksp., Tempest). 

An old form of the present was I wol or I wole (compare the Latin volo), 
whence the negative / won't. In colloquial English the verb is often 
shortened by the omission of wi or wont, as Til—I will. I'd—I would. 
(Respecting chill, chud, &c., see § 137.) In old English it was 
combined with the negative tte, ic nille—I will not, ic naldc—I would 
not. We still have the phrase willy nilly = will he nill he, or will ye 
nill ye. 

The participle willing has become a mere qualitative adjective. 

Besides willan there existed in Anglo-Saxon the Weak forms willian 
and wilnian, meaning, ‘ to desire or wish for.’ From willian comes 
the transitive verb ‘to will,’ conjugated like an 01 dinary weak verb 
and admitting an object after it, as “ lie wills my destruction,” “ They 
willed my ruin. ” Chaucer (Sq. T. 120) has wilncth — desireth. 

234 . MAY. 

Indicative and Subjunctive Moods. 

Present Indefinite Tense. Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] may I. [We] may I. [I] might I. [We] might 

2. [Thou] mayest 2. [You] may 2. [Thou] mightest 2. [You] might 

or mayst 

3. [He] may 3. [They] may 3. [He] might 3. [They] might 

235 . The forms of the Present Indicative in Anglo-Saxon were : 

Singular, 1. moeg; 2. miht; 3. meeg. Plural, I, 2, and 3. magon. 

In early English ‘Thou miht,’ or ‘ Thou rnyght’ is found; as ‘Amende 
thee while thou rnyght * ( Piers PI. 7454) ; also 1 Thou may ’ ( Maundeville, &c.). 
A past participle is found in Chaucer, ‘ He had might ’= ‘ he had been able.* 
238 . The^ in may is a softening of the g in the root mag {A S. Inf. magan). 
The modern present, I may, &c., is in reality a preterite tense of an 
older verb, and (like memini, novi, See.) had originally a perfect mean¬ 
ing of its own, which passed into a secondary present sense, denoting 
the abiding result of some action. 

A collateral variety of may was mow or mozue. ‘ They mowe ’ = they 
may in Chaucer {Cl. T. 530); “Nought mought (= could) him 
awake” (Spenser, F. Q. I. 1, 42). 

237 . The verb may formerly denoted the possession of strength or power to 
do anything. * It now indicates the absence of any physical or moral 
obstacle to an action, as “ A man may be rich and yet not happy”; 

“ He might be seen any day walking on the pier,” i.e., ‘there was 
nothing to hinder his being seen.’ The notion of permission springs 
naturally from this meaning. When thus used it is a principal or 
notional verb. 9 

The verb may (when itself in the subjunctive mood) is often employed 

* Thus in Matt. viii. 2, for “Thou const make me clean” we find in Anglo-Saxon “80 
miht me geclaensian ’’; in Wycliffe’s version, “Thou maist make me clene,” In A.5. 

“ butan nettum huntian ic mseg ” (I can hunt without nets). 

Tile foot of this verb (mag) is identified by some (Fick, Vttvl. Wtfrt. rol. iii. p. 227) with 
that of mag-nus, mac-tm, and *i*e and strength being closely related ideas. 
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as a mere auxiliary of the subjunctive after that and lest. Instead of 
** Give me this water that I thirst not,” we now say “ that I may not 
thirst.” (See § 185 .) 

MUST. 

238. This verb has now no variations of form. 

In Anglo-Saxon we find Infinitive motan = ‘to be able.* 

Indie. Pres. Sing. I. Mot ; 2. Most; 3. Mot. PI. Moton. 

Pret. Sing. 1 and 3. Moste ; 2. Mostest. PI. Moston. 

In Chaucer, Sing. 1 and 3. Mot or moot; 2. Most or must j PI. 
mooten or moote ; though he also uses ‘ I moste ’ as a present tense ; 
thus, * I moste gon* = ‘ I must go ’ {Tale of M. of L. 282). • « 

239. Must (A.S. moste) is the preterite* of the verb motan r -to be 
allowed , or to be in a position to do something .+ It still has this sense 
in such phrases as “ You must not come in,” i.e. , ‘ You are not per¬ 
mitted to come in.’ The old present mote is still used by Spenser.{ 

240. When the preterite must came to be used as a present, it acquired 
a stronger sense, and was used to express (i) being bound or compelled 
to do something, as “He must do as he is bid ” : (2) being unable to 
control the desire or will, hence a fixed determination to do something ; 
as “I must and will have my own way ” ; “So you must always be 
meddling, must you ? ” : (3) Certainty , or the idea that a thing cannot 
but be as is stated ; as “ He surely must have arrived by this time ” ; 
“It must be so ; Plato, thou reasonest well.” 

241. The verb must is now used only in the indicative mood, and with 
a present signification. In the sense 1 was obliged* (as in “He must 
needs pass through Samaiia,” John iv. 4) it is obsolete. “ I must 
have been mistaken” means “It must be the case that I was mis¬ 
taken,” i.e. ‘ It can not (present) be that I was not mistaken.’ 

CAN. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. Singular . Plural. 

1. [I] can I. [We] can I. [I] could I. [We] could 

2. [Thou]canst 2. [You] can 2. [Thou] couldest 2. [You] could 

or couldst 

3 . [He] can 3 . [They] can 3 . [He] could 3 . [They] could 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Past Indefinite Tense, Like the Indicative. 


• The i of must is a softened form of the t of the root mot before the t of the suffix. Com¬ 
pare the form wist (i 845). See Koch, i. p. 356. 

A E* — ii T-1-.I ti l - . . V—. t__ j • 


k 1 _ 

t #4 Iiwimm «w 00 mute uve \i’ • it ^ Sib ujrruu. wuu Wilt^UHO* 

affects archaisms without understanding them,uses mote as a fmt tense, “ Whatever thugmf 
mote be. which he could not control." 
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248. ANGLO-SAXON FORM8, 

Infinitive cunnan ; P. P. gecu& 

Indicative Mood. 

Pres. Tense. Sing. i. cann ; 2. canstJeanne ; 3. cann. PL cunnon. 
Preterite. Sine, 1. cutfe • 2. cuftest; 3. cuOe. Plural , cufton. 

FORMS IN CHAUCER. 

Infinitive. To conne. Past P. couth. 

Pres. Sing. I. can ; 2. canst or can ; 3. can. PL connen or conne. 

% Pret. Sing. I. anti 3. coude or couthe ; 2. coudest. Pl. coude tv- couthe. 

The l in could does not properly belong to the verb. It has been 
inserted to make it agree in form with should and would. The A.S. 
‘ cuffe * and early English ‘ coude 1 have lost the n of the root, which 
was still used in Gothic (. kuntha ). See § 137 . Coude or could is of 
the Weak Conjugation. 

The old meaning of the verb is i to know, * * a sense which it still 
bears in Chaucer,t and which is preserved in the form ‘to con.* 

The adjective cunning is the old Imperfect Participle of the verb. A 
4 cunning person * is a * knowing person.’ Uncouth is a compound of 
the Past Participle, | and in Milton means “unknown” {Lycid. 186). 
Can (z=z novi in Latin) is the Preterite ( Strong form) from a present 
which has disappeared.§ Unlike shalt, wilt , &c., ‘canst’ has -st .|J 

244. OUGHT. 


Singular . 

1. ’I] ought 

2 . [Thou] oughtest 

3. [He] ought 


Plural. 

1. ’We] ought 

2. \Y ou] ought 

3. [They] ought 


Ought is the past tense of the verb to owe f and is used in its old 
sense by Shakspeare {I. King H. JV. f iii. 3 ),“ He said you ought him 
a thousand pounds.” It is now used as a past only in the reported 
form, as * He said I ought to be satisfied.’ In direct sentences the 
reference to past time is indicated by using a perfect infinitive after it, 
as ** He ought to have said so,” i.e , 1 It was his duty to say sol “ He 
ought {pres.) to do it ” means 1 he owes the doing of it.’ ** 


• As “ Ne cann ic e<5w ” = * I know you not' ( Matt . xxv. 12). 

t As “Can no division” = ‘Knows no distinction’ (Kn. T. 922). It also means ‘to be 
able,’ as “ That ne conne not know ” = ‘ That are not able to know ’ {Man 0/L. T. 483). 

t Connected with the participle couth (A.S gecCitS) is the noun kith « ‘acquaintance.' 

‘ Kith and kin ’ means 4 acquaintance and kinsfolk.’ 

§ Can is another form of the Aryan roo tgan or gnd, which appears as gno or kno in gno. 
sco and know. Name (like no-men) contains the root without the g or k. The word ken is 

T ate, but of Scandinavian origin. It meant formerly * make to know.* (Skeat, Et. D.) 

In Gothic, however, it is kant. 

' ^ The present tense of A.S. dgan was ‘ Ic ah,' &c. This is in reality a preterite formation.' 

From it was formed the secondary preterite ahte. The guttural h of this word accounts for 
the**<rf ought. 

m ** Compare the Latin ‘ Hoc facere debet.' Debco is a compound of<* and kabeot * I have 
from ’ — ‘ 1 ow^tq,’ , '■ 
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The original meaning of ‘to owe’ (A.S. dgan) was * to possess.’ It often 
has this meaning in Shakspeare. (See Schmidt’s Lexicon.) “You owe me 
a thousand pounds” means really “You have for me a thousand pounds.” 
Though the dative is essential to the meaning, the verb came to have its 
modern sense independently of the dative.* 

From the A.S. dgatt was formed a passive participle dgetvzz.* possessed.’ 
The adjective oruti is the modern form of this. “ My own book ” = 
‘My possessed book.’ This adjective was turned into the verb ‘to 
own,’ from which ‘ owned ’ was made in its turn. So in A. S. from 
‘ agen ’ was made ‘ agnian ’ = * to own.’ * To own’ = ‘ to grant or 
concede’ is from the different A.S. verb unnon (still used by Layamon 
and Ormin). It has got confused with the preceding verb. 

There used to be a perfect participle ought. \ To oiue, in its ijiodeqp 
sense, is conjugated regularly as a verb of the weak conjugation. 

245. WIT. 

To wit (A.S. witan) means ‘to know.’ “I do you to wit,” 
means ‘ I make you to know.’ The forms I wot, God wot 
you wot , they wot are found in old writers. Wot (A.S. wdt) 
is a preterite of the strong form, used as a present ,t and 
replaced by a preterite wist of the weak conjugation^ 

In Chaucer the forms for the present are— Sing. i. wot ; 
2. wost ; 3. wot or woot ; Pl. witen. 

Wots, wotteth {Gen. xxxix. 8), and wotted are false forms (see $ 227), as is 
the participle wotting ( Winter's Tale , iii. 2). The old form was 
witende. The correct form is retained in unwittingly . The past 
participle unwist is used by Surrey. (Comp. Germ, ungavusst.) 
Combination with the negative ne gave the’old English forms nat (i.e. 
ne wdt ) = know not , niste (i.e. ne wiste) = knew not, &c. 

DARE. 

240. I dare is an old preterite, now used as a present. The third person 
is therefore properly he dare, not he dares (§ 231). The past tense now in 
use is * I durst.’ (The older form of the root was daws , which accounts for the 
s. Compare Oapcr-eiv ) To dare is also conjugated like an ordinary Weak 
Verb. The two sets of forms have got confused. 

Anglo-Saxon Forms :— Sing. I. dear; 2. dearst; 3. dear. PI. durro i.|| 
Past Tense, dorste, &c. 


* In early English we find a very curious impersonal use of ought; thus “ Us oughte have 
patience ” * ‘ It beseems us to have patience ’ ( Chaucer, Melib) ; “ As him oughte ,T {Man 0f 
L. T. 1097). 

+ Phrases like “He hadn’t ought to do it” are perfectly grammatical, thoughvulgUr. 

X The root wit is the same as fib in the Greek ftdetv, and vid in the Latin vid-eo , aud 
originally meant see. The preterite present wot may be compared with the Greek 016a. 
* I nave seen ' = ‘ I know.’ 


$ The s of wist is a softened form of the t of wit before the t of the suffix in witte. This 
change occurs in various Teutonic languages. Compare ft rust (§ 239, note), “ I wist not 
that he was the high priest”* ‘I knew not,’ &c. {Acts xxiii. 5). < Wist has nothing to 
do with an imaginary present I wis, which (when not a mere affectation) is simply a corrup¬ 
tion of the wo ray wis = certain (A.S gewis). The verb to wiss * to show or teach (A.§, 
wesson or wtsstnn) is a different verb, though derived from the same root, 
fl These inflexions mark a preterite tense. 
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THINKS. 

247. The impersonal THINKS (in me thinks) means ‘ seems/ and comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon thine an, ‘to appear.' The past tense is methoueht.* 
It is not the same as the verb * I think ' (from thencan ), though the latter verb 
(meaning * I cause to appear,’ i.e. to my mind) is related to the former as 
* drench ’ (== make to drink) is to ‘ drink. ’ 

“Me LISTS” = it pleases me. “ Him listed ” = it pleased him. This 
veib is sometimes used as personal; * I list,’ &c., like please, f 

“Woe worth, the day ” = * Woe be to the day.’ WORTH is a relic of 
the old verb weorthan “ to become. 

HIGHT {— is called or was called) is properly a reduplicated perfect 
( 4 iothi$ haihait) of hdtan ‘to call,’ or ‘be named.’ It is also used as a 
present tense. Chaucer has the present “I hoote” (Kn. T. 700), and the 
preterite “highte” (Frol. 616). In Shakspeare 1 hight ’ is a present tense.£ 
The verb hdtan (like heissen in German) means both ‘ to command or promise ’ 
and ‘to be called’ {i.e. ‘to call or proclaim oneself’). In A.S. the preterite 
was heht in the active sense, and hdtte in the passive sense. 

NEED, though not a preterite, has been so far assimilated to the preterite- 
present verbs, that the third person is ‘he need,’ not ‘he needs.’ When 
thus used, the verb has the sense “ to be under a necessity to do something.” 
Where it signifies “ to be in want of” it is conjugated m the ordinary manner. 
The third person singular needs must not be confounded with the adverb needs 
(i.e. of need or necessity), as in “ He must needs go through Samaria.” 

DIGHT (from dihtan ‘to adorn’) is a perf. part, shortened from dighted.\ 

Digkt was also once used as a present tense and as a preterite. 

248. The Notional and Auxiliary Verb HAVE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense, [To] have. Perfect Tense, [To] have had. 

Participles. 

Imperfect Participle, Having ; Perfect Participle (passive), Had; 

Compound Perfect Participle (active), Having had. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. I. [I] have J 2. [Thou] hast ; 3. [He] hath or has. 

Plural. t. [We] have ; 2. [You] have ; 3. [They] have. 


* Jb Chaucer we find ‘ it thinketh me ’ (Kn . T 3968), and ‘ it thoughte me '(Prol. 385). 
t These impersonal verbs were formerly much more common. Thus “The hungreth" 
\PiersPl., &c ); “Me thursteth” , “ It me forthynketh " = ‘poenitet me'; “ Hem nedeth.' 
In Chaucer we find “Me mette''=*I dreamed’; “Him gamed" = ‘he was pleased’; 
“ Him smerte " *= * he was pained.’ See Note J, p. 153 ; § 496. 

J As: “This grisly beast, which by name Lion hight, the trusty Thisbe . . . did scare 
a viy ” (Mids. N. D. v. 1). There is no participle hight. though Byron invents one. 
(Compare note on § 230.) In early English we find ‘was haten’ or ‘was hoten* (— was 
catted). The root of hitan is identical with that of the Greek «a\e<d. This interchange of 
t or d with l is quite common, as in lacrima = ianpv «= tear. (See note ? on f 101.) 

$ Decked (from deck), meaning ‘ covered ’ or ‘ adorned,* has got confused with this word. 
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Present Perfect Tense. 

Singular. [I] have had, &c. Plural . [We] have had, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. i. [I] had ; 2. [Thou] hadst; 3. [He] had. 

Plural. 1. [We] had; 2. [You] had; 3. [They] had. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singular. [I] had had, &c. Plural. [We] had had, &c. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 1. [I] shall have ; 2. [Thou] wilt have ; 3. [He] will have. # 
Plural\ 1. [We] shall have; 2. [You] will have ; 3. [They] will have. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Sing. [I] shall have had, &c. Plural. [We] shall have had, &c. 
Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Have [thou]. Plural. Have [you or ye]. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

(Used after if that , lest, unless , &c.) 

Singular. 1. [I] have; 2. [Thou] have; 3. [He] have. 

Plural. I. [We] have ; 2. [You] have ; 3. [They] have. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

(Used after if that , unless , &c ) 

Singular. I. [I] have had ; 2. [Thou] have had ; 3. [He] have had. 
Plural. I. [We] have had, &c. 

(a.) Past Indefinite Tense. 

(Used mostly after if that , unless , &c.) 

The same in form as in the Indicative Mood. 

(b .) Secondary or Compound Form. 

(When net preceded by Conjunctions.*) 

Sing. I. [I] should have ; 2. [Thou] wouldst have ; 3. [He] would have. 
Plural. I. [We] should have ; 2. [You] would have; 3. [They] wouldhave. 

(a.) Past Perfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if that , unless, &c.) 

The same in form as the Indicative. 


’ After if, 

i «M 


r , though, unUu, Int, &c., the second and third persons ate formed by should*! 
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(b.) Secondary or Compound Form, 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions,*) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should have had. I. [We] should have had. 

2. [Thou] wouldst have had. 2. [You] would have had. 

3. [He] would have had. 3. [They] would have had. 

When have is followed by a noun that implies some continuous act, as 
* to have a game, 1 * to have one’s dinner, 1 &c., it may have also imper¬ 
fect tenses like an ordinary verb. 

Had is a short form for haved, hast for havest ', hath for haveth . 

£ 49 . In Anglo-Saxon the stem of the verb is hab [In/in. * habban ’). But 
• the b is softened to /before a suffix beginning with a consonant. The 
personal inflexions are those of the Weak Conjugation. 

For the infinitive or plural haven Chaucer uses han. He also uses noth 
( ne hath) = hath not; nadde or nad {ne hadde) = had not. Similar 
forms were used in Anglo-Saxon. 

When the verb is used as a mere auxiliary of perfect tenses, the notion of 
4 possessing 1 has (now) altogether evaporated. 

There is nothing anomalous in the conjugation of Have, except that 
havest becomes hast; haved, had ; haves, has; and haveth, hath. 

The verb have sometimes has the meaning of keep or hold (as 4 to have 
in mind ’). It may then be conjugated like an ordinary verb. 

260. The Notional and Auxiliary Verb BE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense, [To] be. Perfect Tense, [To] have been. 

Participles. 

Imperfect, Being ; Perfect, Been ; Compound Perfeot, Having been. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense.f 
Singular. 1. £I]am; 2 . [Thou] art} 3. [He] is. 

Plural. 1. [We] are ; 2. [You] are; 3. [They] are. 

Present Perfect Tense. X 

Singular . [I] have been, &c. Plural. [We] have been, &c. 


* After tf, though , unless, lest, Ac., the second and third persons are formed by shouldst 
and should. 

f Another form of the present tense, indicative mood, still used in some parts of the country, 
and found in Shakspeare and Milton, is [f]be, [thou] beest.[he]be, [we] be or ben, [you] be when, 
[they] he, hen, or bin. In “ Everything that pretty bin ” ( SnaksP .), bin is protfibly plural , every *■ 
thing being treated as equivalent to all things (see (175). Byron’s use of bin (“ There bin another 
pious reason” is of no authority. See note on \ 239. In the Northern dialect (e.g. In' Ham- 
pole and 4 Cursor Mundi ’), es and er (~ is and are) are alternative plural forms for all persons. 
Shakspeare often uses is as a plural. As the word consists of the mere root (is *a as) without 
suffix, it may as well be plural as singular. Similar remarks apply to wee and titer, which 
aro both plural in the Northern dialect. (‘ They was’ in T. Andron , iv. z, 38.) 

$ For toe full forms of these compound tenses see the paradigm of the verb smite. 
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Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular . I. [il was ; 2. [Thou] wast or wert* ; 3. [He] was. 
Plural. 1. [We] were ; 2. [You] were; 3. [They] were. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. [I] had been ; 2. [Thou] hadst been, &c. 

Plural. I. [We] had been, &c. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 1. [I] shall be ; 2. [Thou] wilt be; 3. [He] will be. 

Plural . 1. [We] shall be; 2. [You] will be ; 3. [They] will be. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Singular. I. [I] shall have been ; 2. [Thou] wilt have been, &c. 
Pluial. 1. [We] shall have been ; 2. [You] will have been, &£. # 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Be [thou]. Plural. Be [ye or you]. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

(After if that, though, lest, &c.) 

Singular. 1. [I] be ; 2. [Thou] be; 3. [He] be. 

Plural. 1. LWe] be; 2. [You] be ; 3. [They] be. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

(After if that , though, unless , &c.) 

Singular. 1. [J] have been ; 2. [Thou] have been ; 3. [He] have been. 
Plural. 1. [We] have been ; 2. [You] have been ; 3. [They] have been. 
Past Indefinite Tense. 

(Used mostly after if that, though , unless, &c.) 

Singular. 1. [I] were ; 2. [Thou] wert; 3. [He] were. 

Plural. 1. [We] were; 2. [You] were; 3. [They] were. 

Secondary or Compound Form. 

(When preceded by Conjunctions, t) 

Singular\ I. [I] should be ; 2. [Thou] wouldst be ; 3. [He] would be. 
Plural. I. [We] should be ; 2. [You] would be ; 3. [They] would bo 
Past Perfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if that, though , unless, &c.) 

The same in form as the Indicative. 

Secondary or Compound Form. 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions.f) 

Singular. 1. [I] should have been; 2. [Thou] wouldst have been; 
3. [He] would have been. 

Plural. I. [We] should have been ; 2. [You] would have been; 
3. [They] would have been. 

* There is no necessity for regarding 7 vert as exclusively a subjunctive form. In Anglo- 
Saxon the form was ware. Thou were is found in early English writers. Wert is formed 
after the analogy of wilt and shalt. The form wast did not appear in English before the 
fourteenth century, and was preceded by was {thou was). Wast is used by Wycliffe. 
Wert, as a. subjunctive form, belongs only to modem English. {Koch, i.p. 348.) 

+ After if, though, unless, lest, See., the second and thud persons are formed by shouldst 
and should. 
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951. ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 

Iaf,—beon, wesan. Imp. Part.—wesende. Perf. Fart.—(ge)wesen. 
Indicative Mood. 



1 

Present Tense. 

2 

3 


( beam (beo) 

bist (byst) 

by® v 


1 eom 

eart 

is (ys) 
beoft 


1 beoft 

beoff 

Plural. 

< sindon (sind) 

sindon (sind) 

sindon (sind) 


taron 

aron 

aron 

Sing. 

woes 

Preterite Tense. 

woere 

waes 

Plural. 

wseron 

wreron 

wseron 


Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

1 2 

3 


( beo 

beo 

bed 

Sing. 

< sie (si, seo) 

sie (si, seo) 

sie (si, seo) 


( wese 

wese 

wese 


( beon 

bedn 

bedn 

Plural. 

1 sien (sin) 

sien (sin) 

sien (sin) 


( wesen 

wesen 

wesen 

Sing. 

wdere 

Preterite Tense. 

woe re 

ws6re 

Plural. 

wjeren 

walren 

wseren 

Sing. 

1 

beo 

Imperative. 

2 

wes 


Plural. 

bed« 

wesaft 



FORMS IN CHAUCER. 

Infinitive—ben, been, or be. Past P.—ben, been. 
Indicative. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. I. am ; 2. art ; 3. beth or is. 

Plural, ben, am, or are. 

Preterite Tense. 

Singular. 1. was ; 2. were ; 3. was. 

Plural. weren or were. 

Imperative. 

Singular, be. Plural, beth. 

252. Inspection of the'preceding forms will show that the con¬ 
jugation of this verb is made ud from three different roots. 

.H 
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(i.) The present tense of the indicative mood is formed from 
the old Aryan root as, which appears in Greek and Latin in the 
form es. The s of the root is dropped in atn — a(s)m, and 
softened to r in art and are. 

In am -m is a relic of the pronoun me of the First Person* (§ 219). 
It occurs in no other English verb. Respecting the suffix -t in art, see § 
219 and note. Is is the mere root without personal suffix. Are ( = aron , 
i.e. as-otiy of the Northern dialect) is of Scandinavian origin. Sind 
has exactly the same radical elements as sunt in Latin. 

(2.) The present subjunctive, the imperative, the infinitive, and the 
participles aie formed from the root be. + 

(3.) The past indefinite tense of the indicative ttid subjunctive is 
formed from the root wes or was , s being softened to r in the olurp 1 
and in the subjunctive. % 

In old English nam {ne am) — am not , nart {ne art) — art not , &c. 
The verb be has its notional meaning (§ 185) in such sentences as “ To 
be, or not to be, that is the question.” 

© 53 . The verb be is a most important verb for the right understanding of 
the etymology and syntax of \ erbs in general, because it has distinct 
forms for the past indefinite in the indicative and subjunctive moods. 
The verb be , therefore, is a test verb. By substituting it (if possible) 
in place of any other verb in a sentence where the constiuction is 
doubtful or difficult, we can see directly what part of the verb it is 
that is really used. In such sentences as, “ He would not come (i e. 
‘he was not willing to come ’) when I called him “He could not 
lift the weight {i.e. ‘he was not able to lift the weight’) when he 
tried ;” “ lie told me that 1 might go ” {i.e. ‘ that it was permitted me 
to go ’); the verbs could , would , might, are in the indicative mood : 
the sentences are simple assertions. On the other hand, in such 
sentences as “I could not do it if I were to try;” “I should not 
have said that, if you had not asked me;” “I would not tell you 
if I could;” “He might have done it if he had liked;”—the verbs 
which are in italics are in the subjunctive mood; it is impossible to 
substitute for them phrases containing the indicative mood of the verb 
‘ be.’ 


264. The Notional and Auxiliary Verb DO. 

Infinitive Moed. 

Indefinite, [To] do ; Imperfect, [To] be doing; Perfect, [To] have done. 
Participles, 

Imperfect, Doing ; Perfect, Done ; Compound Perfect, Having done. 


* Am contains in reality the same radical elements (as-m) as sum in Latin (es-u-m), where 
u is only * connecting vowel, and tipi (= •cm) in Greek. The root as (according to some 
authorities) means ‘ breathe.’ 

4 The root be is the same as /*- or/0- in Latin and <pv ( 4 >vto) ioGsedE and 

means 'grow ’or* cause to grow/ ' ^ 

X The root wet » said to mean ‘a b ide.. 
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Singular . 
Plural. 


Singular. 
Plural. 


Indicative Hood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

1. [I] do ; 2. [Thou] dost; 3. [He] doth or does. 
I. [We] do ; 2. [You] do; 3. [They] do. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

1. [I] did ; 2. [Thou] didst; 3. [He] did. 

I. [We] did ; 2. [You] did ; 3. [They] did. 


$54 A Do (when used as a notional verb) is not defective in Voice, Mood, 
or Tense. Did is a reduplicated Preterite. (See $ 221.) The forms 
doest and doeth do not belong to the verb when it is a mere auxiliary, nor 
do the infinitive mood and the participles. Do requires the simple 
• m infinitive (§ 195) after it ('do love> &c.), except m the phrase “I 
(we) do you to wit.” 

255 . This verb do (A.S. dSn) must not be confounded with do from A. S. 
dugati , ‘ to avail, to be strong, to profit,’ which is used in the phrases 
* That will doy ‘ How do you do ? ’* * * § &c. (In Scotch dow , pret. docht, 
dcnvcht or doughty fiom which we get doughty.) Through confusion the 
preterite did is now used for both verbs. 

Do is used as an ordinary transitive verb, as ‘ He did the deed ‘ Do justice.’ 
Formerly, also, when followed by the simple infinitive it had the sense of 
‘make ’ or ‘cause,’ as :—“ Schedoth me al this wo endure ” (Chaucer, Kn. T. 
1538 = * She causes, me to endure’; “They have done her understonde ” 
[Gower) = ‘They have made her understand ’; “We do t you to wit.” Do 
had also the sense of * put.' as don — ‘ put on ’ ; dup = ‘ put up ’ (i.e. ‘ open ’; 
compare the German aufthun ) ; doff — ‘ put off ’ ; dout or douse — 1 put out.’ 

Do is also used as an intransitive notional verb, as “ I shall not do so,” i.e. 

‘ act so.’ 


258 . Do as an auxiliary verb, followed by the simple infinitive of a 
verb, constitutes a compound equivalent of the simple present or past 
indefinite tense of that verb. Thus “ I do see ” = ‘ I see’; “ He did 
fall ” = ‘ he fell* When an emphasis is laid upon the auxiliary verb 
this form becomes the emphatic form X of the verb, as “ I do love you ” ; 
“ That does astonish me.” 

This compound form is used in ordinary § speech instead of the 
simple present and past indefinite tenses of verbs in negative and 
interrogative sentences, as “ I do not hear you ” = ‘ I hear you 
not ’; “We did not speak ” = e we spoke not ’ ; “Do you hear ? ” = 
* Hear you ? 5 ; “ Did he not say so ? ” = 4 said he not so ? ’ 

But the verb do is never employed when the subject of the sentence 
is an interrogative pronoun, or when an interrogative word qualifies 
• the subject or an adjective attached to the subject, as “ Who broke the 
window ? ” “ Which boy did this ?” “ How many persons voted ? ” 


* Wedgwood, however, suggests that in this phrase ‘do’ = ‘perform/ “ How do you per- • 
form [the duties and functions of life]?” and compares the old French “Comment le faites 
vpusf So in German we have “Was machen Sie?” 

t Or does this mean “We put you to the knowing of it ”? 

t The emphatic sense is due entirely to the stress laid upom, the auxiliary. It dpfs not, 
exist when there is no stress on the verb do. But then any verb becomes emphatic when a stz*if 
is laid upon it. , " 

§ In poetry the simple forms are frequently retained. 
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With elision of the dependent infinitive, the unemphatic verb do forms a 
weak repetition of a preceding verb, as “ I do not spend so much as he does 
[spend] ”; “ We went away before you did [go].” 

Compound forms made with the auxiliary do are never used to replace a com¬ 
pound tense of the active voice, or any tense whatever of the passive voice ; 
nor is do used with the verbs have, he , may, can, must , shallwill , except that 
it may form an emphatic imperative of ‘have’ and ‘be,’ as “Do have 
patience”; “Do be quiet.” 

267. Complete Conjugation of a Verb.* 

SMITE. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite, [To] smite ; Imperfect, [To] be smiting. 

Perfect, [To] have smitten. 

Perfect of Continued Action, [To] have been smiting. 

Participles. 

Imperfect, Smiting ; Perfect, Having smitten. 

Perfect of Continued Action, Having been smiting. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. . 

Singular, i. [I] smite; 2. [Thou] smitest; 3. [He] smites. 

Plural. 1. [We] smite; 2. [You] smite ; 3. [They] smite. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. I. [I] am smiting ; 2. [Thou] art smiting; 3. [He] is smiting.. _ 

Plur, l. [We] are smiting ; 2. [You] are smiting; 3. [They] are smiting. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Sing. I. [I] have smitten ; 2. [Thou] hast smitten ; 3. [He] has smitten. 

Plur. I. [We] have smitten ; 2. [You] have smitten ; 3. [They] have smitten. 

Present Perfect of Continued Action. 

Sing. [I] have been smiting, &c. Plur. [We] have been smiting, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. I. [I] smote ; 2. [Thou] smotest; 3. [He] smote. 

Plur. 1. [We] smote ; 2. [You] smote ; 3. [They] smote. 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. I. [I] was smiting ; 2. [Thou] wast smiting ; 3. [He] was smiting. 

Plur. 1. [We] were smiting ; 2. [You] were smiting ; 3. [They] were smiting. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. [I] had smitten ; 2. [Thou] hadst smitten; 3. [He] had smitten! 
Plur. 1. [We] had smitten; 2. [You] had smitten ; 3. [They] had smitten. 


• It will not be easy to make mistakes in the verb which is here given. Most grammars 
follow the very objectionable plan of giving as a model some verb in which the past indefinite 
tense and the perfect participle are the same in form. If a dozen beginners were set to 
analyse such a verb, tnree-fourths of them would probably pronounce the present perfect 
tense to be made up of have and the past indefinite tense. The verbs drive, shake, take, 
would also do for practice. 
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Past Perfect of Continued Action. 

Sing. [I] had been smiting, &c. Plur . [We] had been smiting, &c. 
Future Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. I. [I] shall smite; 2. [Thou] wilt smite; 3. [He] will smite. 

Plur. 1. [We] shall smite ; 2. [You] will smite ; 3. [They] will smite. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. [ 1 ] shall be smiting, &c. Plur. [We] shall be smiting, &c. 
Future Perfect Tense. 

Sing. [I] shall have smitten, &c. Plur. [We] shall have smitten, &c. 

Future Perfect of Continued Action. 

* [I] shall have been smiting, &c. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Smite [thou]. Plural . Smite [you or ye]. 
Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

(After ify that , though , lest, &c.) 

Singular. I. [I] smite ;* 2. [Thou] smite ; 3. [He] smite. 

Plural. I. [We] smite; 2. [You] smite ; 3. [They] smite. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

(After if, that , though , lest, &c.) 

Sing. I. [I] be smiting ; 2. [Thou] be smiting ; 3. [He] be smiting. 

Plur. 1. [We] be smiting ; 2. [You] be smiting ; 3. [They] be smiting. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Sing. I. [I] have smitten ; 2. [Thou] have smitten ; 3. [He] have smitten. 
Plur. I. [We] have smitten ; 2. [You] have smitten ; 3. [They] have smitten. 

Present Perfect of Continued Action. 

[I] have been smiting, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Identical in form with the Indicative. 

Secondary or Compound Form . 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing. I. [I] should smite ; 2. [Thou] wouldst smite ; 3. [He] would smite. 
Plur. 1. [We] should smite; 2. [You] would smite; 3. [They] would smite. 
(After if that , lest, &c., the second and third persons are formed with shouldst 

• and should.) 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if that , though , &c.) • 

Sing, I. [I] were smiting ; 2. [Thou] wert smiting ; 3. [Hel were smiting. 
Plur, 1. [We] were smiting ; 2, [You] were smiting ; 3. [They] were smiting. 

• After that the present and past indefinite tenses of the subjunctive are expressed by 
compounds of may ,--‘ That I may smite,' ' That I might smite,' &c. 
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Secondary or Conditional Form. 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing. I. [I] should be smiting; 2. [Thou] wouldst be smiting, &c. 

Plur. x. [We] should be smiting ; 2. [You] would be smiting, &c. 

(After if, that , lest, &c., the second and third persons are formed with shouhist 

and should.) 

Past Perfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, though , unless, &c.) 

[I] had smitten, &c. (Like the Indicative.) 

Secondary or conditional Form. 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) * r 

Sing. i. [I] should have smitten; 2. [Thou] wouldst have smitten; 
3 * [He] would have smitten. 

riur. I. [We] should have smitten; 2. [You] would have smitten; 
3. [They] would have smitten. 

(After if, though , lest, &c., the second and third persons are formed with 
shouldst and should.) 

Past Perfect of Continued Action. 

I. [I] had been smiting ; 2. [Thou] hadst been smiting, &c. 

Seiondary or Conditional Form. 

X. [ 1 ] should have been smiting ; 2. [Thou] wouldst have been smiting, &c. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite. [To] be smitten. 

Perfeot. [To] have been smitten. 

Participles. 

Indefinite. Being smitten. 

Perfeot. Smitten, or Having been smitten. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. I. [I] am smitten ; 2. [Thou] art smitten; 3. [He] is smitten. 
Plur. I. [We] are smitten ; 2. [You] are smitten ; 3. [They] are smitten. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

X. [I] am being smitten ; 2. [Thou] art being smitten, &c. 

Present Perfect Tense. « 

Sing. I. [I] have been smitten ; 2. [Thou] hast been smitten, &c. 
Plur. 1. [We] have been smitten, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. 1 . [I] was smitten; 2 . [Thou] wast smitten; 3 . [He] was 
smitten. 

Plur. x. [We] were smitten ; 2 . [You] were smitten; 3* [They] were 
smitten. 
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Past Imperfect Tense. 

Sing* [I] was being smitten, &c. Plur. [We] were being smitten, &c. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. [I] had been smitten; 2. [Thou] hadst been smitten, Sc c. 
Plur. 1. [We] had been smitten, &c. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. 1. [I] shall be smitten ; 2. [Thou] wilt be smitten ; 3. [He] will 
be smitten. 

Plur. 1. [We] shall be smitten ; 2. [You] will be smitten ; 3. [They] 
will be smitten. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 

[I] shall be being smitten, &c. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Sing. I. [I] shall have been smitten ; 2. [Thou] wilt have been smitten ; 
3. [He] will have been smitten. 

Plur . 1. [We] shall have been smitten ; 2. [You] will have beet 
smitten; 3. [They] will have been smitten. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Be [thou] smitten. Plur. Be [ye] smitten. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

(After if that, though, &c.) 

Sing. I. [I] be smitten ; 2. [Thou] be smitten ; 3. [He] be smitten. 
Plur. 1. [We] be smitten ; 2. [You] be smitten; 3. [They] be smitten. 

(After that the present and past indefinite tenses are replaced by compounds 
of may, ‘ That I may be smitten,’ 1 That I might be smitten,’ &c.) 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

(After if that , though, lost, See.) 

Sing. [I] be being smitten, &c. Plur. [We] be being smitten, &c. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

(After if that , though t See.) 

Sing . I. [I] have been smitten ; 2 . [Thou] have been smitten; 3. [He] 
have been smitten. 

Plur. 1. [We] have been smitten, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

(After if that\ though , See.) 

Sing. 1. [I] were smitten; 2. [Thou] wert smitten; 3. bile] were 
smitten 

Plur. 1. [We] were smitten, &c. 

Secondary pr Conditional Form,1 
(When not preceded by Conjunctipns.) 

Sing. 1. [I] should be smitten ; 2. [Thou] wouldst be smitten; 3. [He] 

• would be smitten* 
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Plur. j. [We] should be smitten; 2. [You] would be smitten ; 

3. [They] would be smitten. 

(After Conjunctions the second and third persons are formed with shouldst 

and should.) 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

(After ij that , though , &c.) 

Sing. I. [I] were being smitten ; 2. [Thou] wert being smitten ; 

3. [He] were being smitten. 

Plur. 1. [We} were being smitten, &c. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Identical in form with the Past Perfect Indicative. 

Secondary or Conditional Form. 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing. I. [I] should have been smitten; 2. [Thou] wouldst have been 
smitten ; 3 [He] would have been smitten. 

Plur. 1. [We] should have been smitten ; 2. [You] would have been 
smitten ; 3. [They] would have been smitten. 

(After Conjunctions the second and third’ persons are formed with shouldst 

and should.) 

It thus appears that in the conjugation of an English verb auxiliaries 
are used for the following purposes :— 

1. The verb have is used to form all the Perfect Tenses (present, 
past, and future) in both voices. It is solely a tense-sign. 

2. The verb be is used to form all the Imperfect Tenses of either 
voice, and as the auxiliary of the Passive Voice. In the Passive it is 
both a Voice-sign and a Tense-sign. The verb be is also used to 
form the Perfect Tenses of some neuter verbs in the Active Voice, as 
* He is gone/ ‘ They were come.’ 

3. The verbs shall and will are used in the Indicative Mood as 
Tense-signs to form the Future Tenses. (See § 210.) 

4. May and might, Bhould and would are used, when they have 
themselves a subjunctive force, to make the compound or periphrastic 
forms of the present and past tenses of the Subjunctive Mood of other 
verbs. When thus used these verbs are Mood-signs. (See § 237.) 

5. Do is used as an auxiliary to form Present and Past Indefinite 
Tenses, under the restrictions stated in § 256. 

ADVERB. 

258 * It has been seen (§ 88) that things belonging to the same 
group are distinguished from each other by certain qualities or 
attributes which are denoted by adjectives • 


* Latin mdverinum (from ad and verbum), Greek Ivippnfia. It was so named because its 
relation to the verb was the most marked and frequent. Adverbs, Prepositions, and Con- 
junctions are Secondary Part* qf Speech. See \ 25. 
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In like manner different instances of an action or attribute 
are distinguished from each other as regards the Time, the Place, 
the Manner, the Degree, or the Attendant Circumstances in 
which each occurs or is found. These constitute the * Condi¬ 
tions * which limit an action or attribute, or distinguish it from 
other instances of the same sort. 

259 . Definition. — Adverbs are words which denote the con¬ 
ditions which limit or distinguish an action or attribute. This 
is what is meant by saying that an adverb is a word which 
modifies a verb, adjective, or other adverb, as “ He writes 
tadfy “ The book is too long “ He reads very badly.” 

200 . An adverb adds something to the meaning of a verb or adjec¬ 
tive, but does not alter the meaning of the word itself. ‘ Writes 
badly/ means all that ‘ writes’ means, and ‘badly’ besides. But this 
word ‘ badly ’ restricts the application of the verb ‘ writes ’ to a certain 
class of the actions described by it. Therefore we may also have the 

\ Definition.— An Adverb is a word which adds to the meaning, 
and limits the application, of a verb,* adjective, or other adverb. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 

201. Adverbs may be classified in two ways, (l) according to 
their syntactical force, ( 2 ) according to their meaning. 

202. As regards their syntactical force adverbs are of two 
kinds :—1. Simple Adverbs ; 2. Conjunctive Adverbs. 

A simple adverb is one which does nothing more than modify 
the word with which it is used, as “ We arrived yesterday ” ; 

He is coming hither Interrogative adverbs come under 
this head, as “ Whither has he gone ? ” (where whither modi¬ 
fies has gone ); “ How many were present?” (where how 
modifies many). 

A conjunctive adverb is one which not only modifies some verb, 
adjective, or other adverb in its own clause, but connects the 
clause in which it occurs with the rest of the sentence ; as when 
(“Come when you are ready”); whither (“ Whither I go, ye 
cannot come”). 

• Here when modifies the verb are , and whither modifies go. 

263 . A relative adverb always refers to some demonstrative word, expressed 
or understood, which stands to it in the same sort of relation that the • 
antecedent stands in to a relative pronoun , as, “ Come {then) when you 
are ready “ There , where a few tom shrubs the place disclose.” 


• An Adverb may be attached to an Infinitive Mood or a Gerund, as “ To rise early {or 
rising early) is a wholesome practice.” An Adverb sometimes modifies a Preposition, as • f 
have got half through my task.’ 
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Care is. necessary to distinguish connective adverbs * from connective 
words which are not adverbs. Many conjunctions have reference to 
time, cause, &c.; but they do not refer to these conditions in connection 
with any verb or adjective of the clause which they introduce ; but the 
whole of the subordinate clause has the force of an adverb attached to 
some word in the principal clause of the sentence, as “ He said that 
because he believed it.” Here because does not, by itself, modify 
either the verb believed or the verb said, but the clause because he 
believed it is an adverbial clause modifying the verb said. 

204. The following words are conjunctive adverbs : When, where, 

whither, whence , how, t why,\ wherein , whereby, wherefore, whereon, 
whereat, where out, whereafter, wherever, as,\ the (§ 270) and sometimes 
that (§ 565). . « 

205. Both simple and connective adverbs may be classified 
according to their meaning, as— 

1 . Adverbs of Time : Now, then , after, before, presently , imme¬ 
diately, when , as, “As I was returning I met him,” &c. 

2. Adverbs of Place and Arrangement: Here , there, thence, 
where, whither , whence, wherein , whereat, in, out , up, down, 
within, without, firstly, secondly , &c. 


* Such wordas where , when , whither, &c , are as unquestionably adverbs when used with 
a connective force, as they are when used interrogatively, or as are the corresponding words 
there, then, thither, &c. It is a mistake to class them among the conjunctions. It is true that 
they are connective 6r conjunctive words, but so are Relative Pronouns; yet nobody calls 
tvho or which a * Conjunction.’ 

The so-called test of an adverb, given by some writers, that it is a word which can be 
moved about to various positions in the sentence, breaks down completely when applied to 
the Interrogative and Connective adverbs. All these mechanical modes of distinguishing the 
Parts of Speech are mere nuisances. They hinder the learner from the necessary work of 
mastering the /unctions of words, and teach him to substitute the show of knowledge for the 
reality. 

t As in such a sentence as : ‘'This was how lie did it."* T u “ How did you do it ?” or “Tell 
me how you did it.” hmv is a simple interrogative adverb. 

| As in “ That was why I said so,” or “ That is the reason why I did it.” 

1 As (in early English also, alse, als ; A.S. ealswa) is simply a strengthened form of so, 
‘all so/ i.e. ‘just so 7 * completely so.’ In A.S. and early English swa and so were used both 
relatively and demonstratively, as “ Swd sone swA heo mihten’* = 'as soon as they could ’ 
[Layamon, 95625); “So sone so” = ‘as soon as’ (Ancren Riwle , 374). Als or as had the 
same two functions, and has them still. Thus “He is as rich as his father ” = ‘ tarn dives 
est quant pater suus." “ Thou art me leof also mi fader ” (Layamon, 3047) is but a step 
removed from “Thou art dear to me. All so Idear], i.e. just so [dear] is my father.” 

As, when used relatively, relates to manner (“do as I tell you ”), to degree (“as tall as 
his brother”), to time (“ he arrived as we were setting out”), and to the conditions of an 
action or event (see Syntax, ‘ Adverbial Clauses of Condition ’). When used demonstratively 
‘as’only relates to degree, and therefore can only modify an adjective or adverb. With 
verbs the full form also is used with a modified meaning. 

_ It has been seen (5 157) that so (swa) was used to convert an interrogative or demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun into a relative pronoun. As was used in a similar manner, thus: “Ther as 
(s= where) this lord was keeper of the selle” (Chaucer, ProL 172). So in Spenser (F. Q. iv. 
x, *0). “ There whereas all the plagues and harmes abound.” Whereas is still used as a 
relative adverb, referring to the circumstances under which something takes place. 

A curious use of as before the imperative mood is found in Chaucer and other old writers. 
Thus : “As beth not wroth with me" a 4 Pray be not wroth with me/ i.e. 'Just in these 
circumstances be not wroth with me.’ 

Those who find it difficult to admit that ox is a relative pronoun (] 165) may explain some of 
the phrases in which it occurs on the principle that the mode or manner in which a thing is, 
may represent some quality by which it is distinguished. Thus "Sic sum. Ego,faunc. esse 
•liter credidi. Ego isti uihilo sum aiiter ac lui” (Terence, Pherm. Ill . s, 4a). $0 m 
German Em solcher wie er. — — 
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8 . Adverbs of Repetition: Once, twice, &c. 

4 . Adverbs of Manner: Wellill , badly , /*<?«/, however, .ra, £/. 
To this class belong the numerous adverbs formed from adjec¬ 
tives by the suffix 1 y, as rightly, badly, &c. 

6 . Adverbs of Quantity or Degree: nearly, almost, 

quite, much, little, less, least , <?//, half, any , the 

(“ the more the better,” &c., see § 270). These are only a par¬ 
ticular kind of Adverbs of Manner. 

6 . Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation: Not, no, nay, 
aye, yea. 

7 . Adverbs of Cause and Consequence: Therefore, where¬ 
fore, why, consequently . 

FORMATION OF ADVERBS. 

208 . Adverbs are for the most part formed by inflexion, 
derivation, or composition, from nouns, adjectives and pronouns. 

207 . Adverbs derived from Nouns. 

1 . Adverbial Genitives.*— Needs (= of necessity), straightways , 
noways, f and some others are old genitive cases of nouns. Adverbs 
of this sort were once more common. 

Some adverbial phrases, as ‘ Day and night,’ ‘Summer and winter,’ 
‘one day,’ were once genitives. The genitive suffix was sometimes 
replaced by of as ‘ of a truth ’ (A.S. scftes), * of a morning,’ &c. 

2 . Adverbial Datives. — Whilom (A.S. hwilum ) is a dative plural, 
meaning ‘at whiles ’ (‘formerly,’ ‘ on a time ’). The adverbs in - meal 
were compounds of the dative plural maelum, ‘ by portions as piece¬ 
meal, inchmeal \ {Shahs. Temp. ii. 2), limbmeal ( Cymb . ii. 4). Ever 
and never § were once datives singular {cefre and neefre). 

3 Adverbial Accusatives. —A numerous class of adverbial 
phrases (§ 372, 1) consist of a noun (which was originally in the 
accusative) qualified by an adjective. Several of these have hardened 
into compound adverbs, as meantime, sometime, sometimes, alway 
(A.S. ealne weg), midway, straightway, likewise (= in like manner), 
yesterday (A.S. gestran dceg), somewhat, meanwhile. 

g Adverbial genitives were common in Anglo-Saxon, as sffies ‘of a truth’; nthtes , ‘by 
nigtit'; deegesf by day ’ (compare ‘ of a morning,' &c.) ; sylfwilles, * of free will,’ &c. Th jy 
sprang out of a peculiar instrumental use of the genitive, as “ Godes ponces, ‘ by the will ot 
God '; worries and deede , ' by word and deed.' 

+ Some of these are mixed up with compounds of wise (Germ. JVeise). Thus we have • 
lengthways and length-wise, noways and nowise, “ Go thy ways ” contains a genitive adverb, 
Donne ridetJ selc his weges,” ‘ then rides each his way' (King Alf. Tr. of Orosius ). 
t A superfluous by is sometimes placed before these words, as “ By inchmeal." 

$ Ever is sometimes wrongly substituted for never in such expressions as “ He told never 
so litany lies." “ Be they never so many," ue., 4 be they many, so that they were never so' 
mmf.* In like manner people commonly say, ‘Don't do more than you can help/ instead! 
of * Don’t do more than you can’t hejp ’ (De Morgen*)* 
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Also nouns in the objective case may ,be used as adverbs without a 
qualifying adjective, as ‘ We journeyed home ; (or North, South, &c.). 

4* A large class of adverbial adjuncts consist of a noun preceded 
by a preposition (§ 372 , 4 ). Some of these have been welded together 
into a single word, and so have become Adverbs. 

Thus with the preposition on (weakened to a *) we get abed, asleep 
ahead\ afoot, adrift, aloft (= on lyfte ‘in the air’), away. See. Witn 
by (weakened to be) we get betimes, besides, betiveen (— by twain). 
Similar formations give forsooth, overboard , to-day, to-morrow.\ 

6 . A few adverbs are derived from nouns by the suffix -long 
(formerly tinge, answering to -lings in German), as headlong 
(formerly heedlynge ), sidelong, or sidling + {sidelinges). Darkling 
comes from an adjective, as does flatlong (= ‘ not on the edge ’) in 
Shakspeare {Tempest). The suffix /ins is still common in Scotch. 

268 . Advorbs derived from Adjectives. 

The genitive suffix -s appears in else (i.e. ellcs , the genitive of a 
root el or al, meaning other), oncc% (for ones, from one), twice 
(formerly iwyes), thrice (formerly thryes or thries), unawares, 
&c. Much (as in much greater = greater by much) and little 
were datives ( miclum, lytlum). Other ^adverbs were once 
accusative cases of adjectives, as all, enough , &c. 

By prefixing a preposition to an adjective and then dropping the old 
case-ending, we get such adverbs as amid (~ A. S. on middum), awry 
{—on 70 ry), anon ( — on anc =■ on one, i.e. ‘at one time/ ‘without in¬ 
terval ’), afar( — on ferrum), &c. We still say in general, in vain, &c. 
In inward, outward, &c., we have the adjective wcard ( — Lat. vergens, 

* inclining ’) preceded by an adverb . These words assumed an s at the 
end at an early period. 

289 . The common adverbial suffix in Anglo-Saxon was -e, the omis¬ 
sion of which reduced many adverbs to the same form as the 
adjectives from which they were derived.|| Thus, “ He smot 


* In some adverbs of this class a is a weakened form of of as adoivn {— of dime * off the 
hill'); anew (= ‘ of new ’ in Chaucer), afresh ( = * of fresh ’) ; now-a-days { = ‘ now-of-days '). 
Sometimes the a represents the French cl, as in apace, apart, apiece, agog (d gogo). 

J It has been asserted that to in these words is a demonstrative root, akin to that , but no 
evidence of this is forthcoming. In Caedmon {Gen. 1031) occurs the full phrase “ to daoge 
bissum.” So “ to )>dm aerdaege," at daybreak ( Exod . 198). Grem (iv. p. 540) and Stratmann 
(x v.) both treat the to as a preposition. The point is settled by the fact that in Gothic ‘to¬ 
morrow ’ was * du maurgina,’ where du is a preposition. ' 

t Halliwell (x. v.) quotes “ Felldowne nosebng ” (= ‘ on to his nose ’) from Morte tfArthur, 
ii. a86. The word groveling {still used as an adverb by Spenser), formerly groflynges, was 
•mistaken for a participle, and the verb grovel was made from it (Skeat, JSt. Diet.). In 
Chaucer (Kn. T. at) we read “Thei fillen gruf,’’ i.e. they fell face downwards. Sideling or 
sidling also gave birth to a verb ( to sidle uj> to.’ 

I Once is sometimes treated as a substantive (= one timeX as this once, for the nonce (= 
for then once, i.e. * for that one time ’), at once {Koch ii. p. 309). 

Ii In old French there was an adverbial use of adjectives which found its way into English, 
as in "You play me false,' 'I scarce touched him,’ * That is quite true/ ‘ Exceeding groat 
and precious promises/ * Less winning soft ’ {Par, L. ii. 478), * Thou didst it excellent.’ 
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him harde” became “ He smote him hard.” u His spere 
sticode faeste ” = “ His spear stuck fast.” It was thus that we 
got such adverbs as those in the phrases, ‘to run fast* j ‘ right 
reverend’; ‘to talk like a fool’; ‘to speak loud*j ‘to sleep 
sound*; ‘to come early* See. In Anglo-Saxon there was a 
numerous class of adjectives ending in -lie, the adverbs from 
which ended in lice (= like = ly), as biterlic ( bitterlike = ‘ of 
a bitter sort ’), biterlice = ‘ in a bitter sort of way.’* As the 
adverbial suffix -e fell into disuse, the suffix lice (= ly) came 
to be treated as an ordinary adverbial suffix, and is appended 
to Romance as well as to Anglo-Saxon words, as perfectly, 
divinely. It is even added to comparatives and superlatives, 
• m formerly, firstly. Sec. 

Pronominal Adverbs. 

270 . These are formed from the roots of he , that , and who. 

(1.) By the suffix - re marking place ;— here, there, where. These are old 
locative cases. 

(2.) By the suffix ther — hither, thither, whither.X 
(3.) By the suffix -n (A.S. -tie, the accusative masculine suffix) : then or 
than, when. § (Compare turn and quum in Latin.) 

(4.) By the compound suffix -nee, of which -ce {— es) is the genitive 
suffix :— hence, thence , whence. || 

(5.) By the Anglo-Saxon instrumental inflexion: the {—]>$) before 
comparatives, as in “ The sooner //^better,” why = hwi or hwy, and 
hozv (A.S. htl) is a modified form of why {hwy). In old English we 
find the fuller form forivhy—because. 

What ? has in old writers the sense of why P or in what degree ? (See 
note § on § 154.) Aught was also used as an adverb, as “Can he 
aught telle a merry tale ? ” (Chaucer, Canon's Y. T. 597). 

Thus is the A.S. thys, the instrumental case of this (§ 148). 

These pronominal adverbs followed the course of the corresponding pro- 


( Tam. Sh. I. i. 89 ). Wondrous (= wondrously) is perhaps another form of the old adverb 
wonders. 

It is often a question whether we are dealing with an adverb which has got reduced to the 
form of an adjective, or with an adjective used as the complement of the predicate, as in 
“Hope springs eternal in the human breast” (Po/e); “ Slow and sure comes up the 
golden year ” ( Tennyson ) The adverbial suffix -e is common in Chaucer. He sometimes 
combines -ly with it, as so/tely, boldely. 

* Like was itself an adverb, as in “ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him." Here like is repeated in so. In “He talks like a fool,” like is an 
adverb, and is itself qualified adverbially (4 372 , 4) by * [to] a fool.’ (Compare the dative after 
similiter in Latin.) 

When adverbs are formed from adjectives in -le preceded by a consonant, e is cut off and y 
oqly is added, as able , ably. Ly is not added to adjectives ending in ly. Y is changed to i 
before ly, as in bodily , merrily, daily. Before -ly ll is reduced to /, as /ull, ful-ly. 

The e of ue is elided, as in truly. 

+ This suffix appears in the Latin ci-tra, and in trans and tra. It comes from an Aryan 
root meaning ‘go beyond.' The comparative -ther, in fact comes from the same root. • 

$ These forms are often replaced by here, there , and where even in the best writers. 

I Then and when are varieties of the forms than and whan, which are usual in Chaucer. 

it The A.S. heonettt passed through the forms heemene. henne (Chaucer, Pard. T\ hennes 

(Piers PI.), and hens ( Lidgate ). Similarly thence and whence , come from thanett and ki _ 

(whenne « whence in Chaucer, Cl. T. 588). An or on was a suffix denoting ‘ from.’ Tht»* 
norfhtn = ‘ from the north/ Compare the n in the Latin hi-n-c, i-n~de, n-n-de. 
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nouns iu their use as interrogative, indefinite, relative, and demonstrative words. 
Those derived from who form compounds with some, any , and ever, as some¬ 
where, anyhow , &c. The (=>/) is both relative and demonstrative. 

271* Many adverbs are identical in form with prepositions, as by 
(‘ he rode by 5 ), on (‘ come on 5 ), off (‘ be off 5 ). From, as an 
adverb, survives in to andfro. The adverbial use is the older. 
These adverbs combine with the pronominal adverbs, and 
form the compounds herein , thereby , whereat , &c. 

There is also a numerous class of adverbs (mostly compounds) which in 
Anglo-Saxon ended m -an (r= ‘ from, 5 see note § on § 270), as out 
(titan), tip (; ufati ), before (hiforan), without (wtfSiitan), &c. Most of 
these also appear as prepositions. 


Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation. 

272 . The affirmative particle ay * or aye is the same as the A.S. d 
= ‘ever 5 (For aye = for ever). Yea (A.S. geo) is of the same origin as 
the German ja. f Yes (A.S. gese) is a compound o {yea or ye and the old 
subjunctive verb si or sic ‘be it 5 (Matzner 1. 446). In A.S. there was 
a corresponding negative nese = ‘be it not.’ 

The old English negative was ne, put before the verb, while not is 
put after it, when the verb is finite. Not or nat (as in Chaucer) is a 
shortened form of nought or naught (i.e. nc-d-wiht = n-ever a thing), 
and consequently is a strengthened negative } meaning ‘ in no degree/ 
or ‘in no respect. 5 It was at first used to strengthen a previous nega¬ 
tive,? iust as Chaucer and other writers use nothing (“Nothing ne 
knew he that it was Arcite/ 5 C\T. 1521). 

No and nay are only vaiieties of nd (i.c. tie-d) = never . No is now || 
used before comparative adverbs and adjectives, as no further, no 
bigger, And as the absolute negative, as “ Did you speak ? No. 55 It 
must not be confounded with no, the shortened form of none. 

Ay^ or aye and nay (— evn - and never), modify a verb understood. 
Thus “Is this true? Ay sir,” is at full length. “Is this true? Ay 
(i.e. ever) this is true. 55 Yes is not an adverb, but an adverb and verb 
in one word. 


• Ay is in Gothic euw, from aims — an age. It has the same root as alwv, aevum, olet. 
t From a demonstrative root which also appears in yet and the Latin jam. 
j In A.S. the parts are found separate, as ‘ He ne meahte wiht gefeohtan,” ‘ He could not 
fight ’ {Begumlf] . In 4 Not a bit,' ‘ Not a jot,' we have the negative doubly strengthened. 

jf jffi jtt ini st siretatl an* aHv.rKial nlinuc nf * m.9cnr. ’ Tn * Vnf a tartii* 1 *Via ivnrrif mutsii ie 


contained t 

devil a bird „ „ v . 

not,' is found also in modern Low' German, as “ He hett den duwel Geld " (‘ he has the devil 
money io. * he has no money at all.’ 

9 In old English negatives were strengthened, not neutralized, by repetition: e.g. 1 Ne 
geseah n&frenan man God ” (John i. 18) “No man hath not never seen God.’ The u*e and 
position of not arose from the omission of the negative ne. Thus “ Heo nefden nobt ane 
moder {Layamon 1.10) *= “They ne had not," &c., became “They had not,’* &c. In eld 
** mitt*r-*or. 

„ I In Chancer we anil get netmort for no more. 

H Ay or *ye was written / in the older writers. (See Rom. etmdj . m. *.) 
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Adverbs are sometimes used after prepositions, so as to serve as compendious 
expressions for a qualified substantive, as “lhave heard that before now ; 11 
“ He has changed since then 11 Now is equivalent to “ the time now being; ” 
then to “ the time then being.” 

273 . It has been seen that adverbs are for the most part cases or 
modifications of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, or combinations of 
these with prepositions, which through being restricted to some 
definite use have ‘ hardened 5 into a separate group or ‘ Part of Speech/ 
While the case retains its ordinary functions in full, or the preposition 
is distinct from the word governed by it, we get what may be termed 
an i adverbial adjunct’; but if the meaning of the case is restricted or 
lost,* or the preposition or adjective has been welded into one word 

the noun that follows it, the result is an adverb. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

274 . Some adverbs admit of degrees of comparison. 

The comparative degree of an adverb is that form of it which 
indicates that of two actions or qualities which are compared together, 
one surpasses the other with respect to some condition of manner or 
degree by which they are both marked, but in different degrees. Thus, 
“ John reads ///, but Thomas reads worse ” ; “ I was but little prepared, 
but he was less prepared.” 

The superlative degree of an adverb is that form of it which indicates 
that out of several actions or qualities which are compared together, 
one surpasses all the rest with respect to some condition of manner or 
degree by which they are all marked, but in different degrees ; as, 
“ Of all these boys, William writes best “John was less cautious 
than I, but Thomas was the least cautious of the three.” 

275 . The suffixes for comparison are now - er and -est. In Anglo-Saxon 
they were -or and -ost, which were appended to adverbs in -e and -lice, 
the final e of which was struck off. In modern English adverbs in - er 
and -est are seldom formed except from those adverbs which are the 
same in form as the corresponding adjectives, as hard\ harder, hardest; 
long, longer, longest; fast, faster, fastest, &c. Shakspeare uses proudlier, 
truer, easier, &c. Seldomer, oftener, and ofte 7 iest are still common. 
The usual mode of indicating comparative and superlative is to prefix 
the adverbs more and most, as wisely, more wisely, most wisely . 

276 . The following forms should be noticed. + 

—---- . 

* For instance in Latin ibi was a dative case of is, just as tibi is of tu; but having been 
restricted to the designation of locality, it has become an adverb. The words * on foot ' con¬ 
stitute an adverbial phrase, but afoot is an adverb. It was a dim perception of this which* 
led Scrvius to say “ Omne verbum, quum desinit esse quod est, migrat m adverbium,” i,e. 

* Every word, when it ceases to be what it is, betakes itself among the adverbs.’ It has been, 
sarcastically remarked that “ When a man gets hold of a word that he does not know what to 
do with, he calls it an Adverb." The Stoics also, in a half jocular way, called the Adverb 
4 tSxe Psmetektes l (ue. * the all-receiver y , \ ‘ 

v t Compare \ 1x5 and the notes, : 7 * j ^ *. f ,. 
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Positive. Comparative. Superlative . 1 

Positive . Comparative. Superlative , 

well 

better 

best 

far farther 

farthest 

evil {contr. ill) 

worse 

worst 

[ere]* 

erst 

much 

more 

most 

late later 

last 

nigh or near 

neirer 

next 

\adj. rathe] + rather 


forth 

further 

furthest 




The comparatives nether (from be-neath), upper , inner , outer, or utter, 
hinder ( be-hind ), are used only as adjectives. Respecting the super¬ 
lative forms, see§ 116. 


PREPOSITION. 

* «► 

277 . A Preposition is a word which when placed before a 
noun or a pronoun denotes some relation in which a thing, or 
some action or attribute of a thing, stands to something else. In 
“I saw a cloud in the sky,” in is a preposition, and marks the 
relation (of place) in which the cloud stands to the sky. In “ Tom 
peeped through the keyhole,” through denotes the relation (of 
movement from one side to the other) of the act of peeping to the 
keyhole. |J In “ He is fond of music,” of denotes the relation of 
the attribute fond to music. The noun or pronoun which follows 
a preposition is in the objective case, and is said to be governed 
by the preposition.il 

* Ere is now a preposition and a conjunction, but not an adverb. In AS err was an 
adverb as well (Grew in. p. 69). It has lost its comparative suffix (see note # on § 115). The 
corresponding word air in Gothic was of the positive degree. The comparatives trrra( adj.) 
and error (adv.) m A.S. imply a positive err Early = ere-like. Or is another form of ere 
( Or this’ — ere this in Chaucer, T. and C. iv. 1). So “ or ever he come near "{Acts xxiii. 15). 

. + * The rathe (early) primrose ” (Milton, Lycutas). In the phrase “ 1 had rather," rather 
is an adjective, the complement of the predicate (see § 391). It is quite correct to say “ That 
is rather a clever book " {not “ That is a rather clever book ’’) ; the force of the phrase is “ One 
would sooner say that it is a clever book than that it is not ” Rathest occurs in Chaucer. 

t The word Preposition (from prae 4 before ’ and positus * placed ’) merely implies “ placed 
before. The term has nothing to do with position in syntax. It relates to position in the 
composition 0/ words. Thus Priscian (xi. 2) saysPraepositio dicitur quae tam nomini 
quam vtrbo praeponitur." It is. of course, only in composition that these words are placed 
before verbs. (Compare Peile, Primer 0/ Phil. p. 119 ) 

% All relations are reciprocal. Any mode of expressing the relation of A to B implies the 
relation of B to A Take “ John fell from his horse." It does not matter much whether we 
say that from denotes the relation of ‘ horse ’ to ‘ John’s falling,’ or of ‘ John’s falling’ to ‘ the 
horse. . The latter seems the more natural mode of treating these words, and is therefore 
made the basis of the definition in the text. 

11 Some grammarians maintain the crotchet that a preposition invariably denotes the relation 
of a thing to a thing. If the above sentence is consistent with this definition, the difficulty 
of a camel s going through the eye of a needle is reduced to very manageable proportions. 
«.n some grammars a preposition is said to be “a word which shows the relation of one noun 
toanother. Does Jack in the box" imply that the noun Jack is in the noun box? 

Thi* current expression must not be used without a caution. In strictness it is incorrect. 
The preposition does not cause the use of the particular case that follows it. Its original 
nmctloQ was to modify or define the vague signification of the case before which it is placed. 

.**5*1. m where several of the prepositions am followed by {or rawer are 

placed before) different cases. In Greek the Genitive, Dative, and Accusative cases repro* 
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$78. Things and their actions and attributes can only bear relation 
to other things . Therefore a preposition can only be placed before a 
word that stands for a thing, that is, a substantive. It connects the 
noun or pronoun which follows it with a preceding substantive, verb, 
or adjective. 

ORIGIN OF PREPOSITIONS. 

279 . The original function of prepositions was to give definiteness to the 
somewhat vague ideas of the relations of actions to things, which were 
expressed by the case-endings of nouns. They exhibit three stages of 
construction. (1.) They were prefixed to th*e verb, which they qualified 
adverbially , forming in fact a compound with it. (2.) They were 
detached from the verb, but not prefixed to the noun. At this stage 
it is often difficult to tell whether we are dealing with a preposition or 
an adverb. (3.) They acquired the force of prepositions, and were 
placed before the nouns. The first stage is represented by such a sen¬ 
tence as “BigstandaC me strange geneatas” ( Caedmon ) = ‘ Stout 
vassals bystand me ’ ; the second stage by “ Again the false paiens the 
Christen stode he by” {P. Langtoft) =‘Against the false pagans the 
Christians he stood by’; the third by “ He stood by the Christians.” * 

280 . From this it is obvious that the Preposition has been developed out of 

the Adverb, and that its original function was to show the relation 
between an action or attribute and a thing, by modifying a verb or 
adjective. The forms of many (such as between, about , behind , amid , 
&c.) show conclusively that they were originally adverbs or adverbial 
phrases. It is only through the intervention of an attributive word, 
which was afterwards dropped, that Prepositions came to show the 
relation of one thing to another. ‘‘The book on the table ” “ The 

book lying (or being) on the table,” and so on. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PREPOSITIONS. 

281 . Prepositions may be arranged in the following classes :— 


sented respectively (in a somewhat vague form) the ideas of motion from, position at, and 
motion to. Take the preposition irapd as an example. It denoted the idea of ‘ alongside of' 
Put it before the above three cases in turn, and we get the more definite ideas— 1. ‘from 
alongside of’; 2. ‘ in a position alongside of’; 3. 1 to a position alongside of.’ A moment's 
reflection is enough to snow that wapd could not of itself convey such opposite meanings as 
* from ’ and * to,’ and so cause different cases to be used after it. It does no more than define 
the 1 from’ and the ‘ to ’ which are denoted by the case-endings. Similarly irpor indicated 
'front of' Accordingly with the same three cases we get the meanings—z. ‘from the front 
of'; 2. ‘in front of’ 13. ‘to the front of.’ The Latin apud is the same word as the Greek 
uwo, and ab is a shortened form of it. The difference of meaning does not really reside m 
the preposition itself, but has sprung out of the different cases before which it is placed. From 
th^kind of notion that they express, some prepositions (as ex, de, per , &c.) could only define 
some one case. 

It will easily be seen how, as case-endings dropped out of use, prepositions became more 
and more important, and more definite in their signification. In English the primary space-* 
relations of * motion from,’ ‘rest at/ and * motion to ’ have ceased to be marked at all by case* 
endings; they are expressed by prepositions and verbs. Some prepositions are used with 
relation to movement only, as into, through, towards ; the greater number are used with 
reference to motion or rest indifferently. Compare “He sticks to his work," “He ran to 
the door," “ He works at home," “ The dog flew at him," &c. 

• The student of Greek will have no difficulty in tracing these three stages. In Chancer 
we find *That I of told ’ — ‘ that I told of.’ 
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(i.) Simple Prepositions. 

at* forth of or oft tillQ 

by from { on to 

for t in • through § up 

with 

(2.) Prepositions derived from Adverbs. 

a. By a comparative suffix. 

after If over** under ft 

b. By prefixing a preposition to an adverb. 

abaft (A.S. a-be-seftan) beyond (A.S. be-geondan) 

above (A.S. a-be-ufan) but (A.S. butan = be-utan) 

about (A.S. a-be-iitan) throughout 

afore (A.S. on-foran or setforan) underneath (A.S. under-neqfia'V 

before (A.S. bi-foran) within (A.S. witf-innan) 

behind (A.S. be-hindan) without (A.S. wift-utan) 

beneath (A.S. be-neoCan) 

(3.) Prepositions formed by prefixing a preposition to a noun or 
an adjective used substantively. 

aboard (=: on board) around or round 

across (from Fr. croix) aslant 

adownJJ or down (A.S. of dune) astride 

against $§ (A.S. on-gegn, ongean) athwart (AS. on >weorh crooked) 

along (A.S. andlang |il|) below 

amid or amidst (A.S. on middum) beside or besides (zr * by side ’) 
among or amongst (A. S. on-gemangHU)between *** (== * by two ’) 

betwixt 

• At and the Latin ad have the same origin. 

+ For, fore, and forth have the same root as the Latin and Greek ftv (see Grimm’s law). 
Forth is found as a preposition in Shakspearc (See Schmidt's Lexicon ) 

$ The form fra ox fro is found in Ormin, Wychffe, &c. Now an adverb, in * to andfro* 
f Connected with the Gothic thairko, ‘ a hole.’ 

|| Till, connected with an old noun til (German Ziet), * a fixed point, goal, or boundary/ 
is used of place as well as time by Chaucer, &c. Even in Spenser we read “He hastened 
them untill" {F. Q. I. 11, 4). It is of Scandinavian origin ( Ettmilller Lex. p. 519). Douglas 
uses til for to in the infinitive. 

U After is probably made up of af (meaning 'off' in Gothic, and connected with the 
Latin ab and the Greek a.no) and the comparative suffix -ter (= ther, ? 108). * After , 1 there¬ 

fore, means ‘further off/ corresponding in form and meaning to the Greek unwrlpw (Kick, 
Yergl. IV. i. 17; Skeat, £t. Diet. s. v.). Aft is an abbreviation of after. Af and of are 
varieties of the same root. 

•• Over is a comparative from the root ov — A.S. * 4 /” (in lif-an, German oben). Uf>, lu 6 and 
sub are varieties of the same root (Fick, V. IV. in. 34 ). Sub in composition often means ‘ up 
from underneath,’ as in ‘Terra submittit flores ’ ( sends up flowers) Compare swfferre, &c. 

ft Under (Germ, unter, Latin inter, Sansk. antar), from the demonstrative root an (see 
) *19, note) and the comparative suffix tar, ter , or tker. 
it Literajly ‘off the hilL' Dun = kill. 

H In agdPnst, amidst , and amongst the s is the genitive suffix (? 267,1); the t is a phonetic 
offgrowth from the s. Again is the older form. Chaucer uses amiddes and amonges, ' 

Qjl From the A.S. particle and = ‘opposite,’ or ‘in presence of’ (Latin ante, Gr. 
which we have in answer * Andlang ’ means * over against in length/ In A.S. it was 
•followed by the genitive, like the corresponding German word entlang. 

Gemang in A.S. means an assemblage or multitude. 

*** Between comes from the numeral adjective tweon (= Lat. binus), a derivative from twa 
Mr fun (» two). Betwih was formed from the root twi. To this was added the adverbial 
genitive suffix s (betwix), and subsequently the offgrowth t. (Compare note on 1 919.) The 
parts of the compound betweonum might be separated. 'Be s&m tweonom’ ipy the lake* 
tow***) <k 'betweenthe lakes* 1 — 
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ftltent (A.S. on-efen or on-emn inside 

= ( ona level,’ * over-against ’) outside 

since* 

Aloft (‘on lyfte’ = in the air) and abreast are used nowand then as 
prepositions. Withal (i.e. ‘ vnth alV into the bargain’) is some* 
times used as a preposition, and placed at the end of the sentence. 

(4.) Prepositions formed by prefixing* an adverbial particle to 
a preposition. 

into untilt upon without 

onto unto within throughout 

( 5 .) From the adjective wcard (= Lat. verge ns , and connected with 
verto), preceded by the adverb /<?,§ we get in Anglo-Saxon the 
adjective toweard (‘approaching, future ’).£ Toweard and toweardes 
were used as adverbs, and then acquired the force of prepositions. § 
882 . In Anglo-Saxon passive and other verbs might be used impersonally 
without a subject of any kind, simply to affirm that an action takes 
place. Participles are often employed absolutely and impersonally in 
exactly the same manner, as “ Speaking generally, this will be found 
true”; “Barring accidents, we shall arrive to-morrow.” Participles 
thus used have sometimes acquired the force of prepositions, as “Pie 
asked me concerning my health”; “He is undecided respecting his 
movements.” In some cases these active participles have supplanted 
passive participles which qualified the noun. Thus, “ considering his 
conduct” was “his conduct considered,” just as we still say, “All 
things considered.” Notwithstanding , pending , and during are par¬ 
ticiples qualifying the noun that follows in the nominative absolute. 
Save (Fr. sauf) and except are of French origin, and are remnants of 
Latin ablatives absolute. In Chaucer out-taken is found for except. In 
Shakspeare we still find excepted; ‘ ‘ Always excepted my dear Claudio. ” 
As both the nominative and the objective case are used in the absolute 
construction ($ 372, 5), save - he and save him are both allowable. 
During\ save, and except are now usually regarded as prepositions. 
The adjectives near, nearer, and next (§ 115) were used first as 
adverbs and then as prepositions. Respecting ere see note t on j 
276. Past was at fust an attributive participle, forming an 
objective absolute with a noun, “past the house ” = ‘ the house 
being passed.’ These quasi-prepositions are usually of French origin. 

Relations indicated by Prepositions. 

283. The principal relations which prepositions indicate are 
those of place, time, and causality. || 


* Since is a short form of sithens or sithence, made with the adverbial genitive suffix from 
siihen, a form of Scandinavian origin, based upon the adverb and preposition sith. The 
A.S sitStSan is a compound of sit! and the dative pea m. 

t From the Gothic particle uttd 4 all the way ’ or 4 all the time ’ (equivalent to the 
German bis), which in A.S. dropped the n (compare tooth and goose) and appeared as 08, 
Until — und-tiL unto = und-to , i.e. ‘all the way to.’ 

t Hence ‘inclining to,’ 4 favourable.' The opposite of this is froward (= ftom-ward), 
and the negative of it is untoward. _ . 

§ Phrases like * on this side the river,' 4 on board ship,’ distinctly show us adverbial phrases 
acquiring the force of prepositions. 

ft By carnality is meant the cause, reason , or purpose of any action or event. When Wf 
say ‘fall of water,’ 0/ marks the cause of the fulness. 
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Prepositions were first used to express relation in sface, then they 
were applied to relation in time , and lastly were used metaphorically 
to mark relations of causality or modality . 

284 , At, with relation to space, marks (i) the point to which a move¬ 
ment is directed (as 4 The dog sprang at him *; ‘ Look at this ’), or the point 
reached in some progressive movement (as ‘We have arrived at oyr destina¬ 
tion ’); (2) the locality of an action or thing (as in 4 We dined at the hotel ’; 
‘The man at the helm’). Thence it comes to denote the circumstances in 
which a person is, or in which an action takes place (as 4 We were present at 
the battle *; 4 at enmity ’; 4 at leisure ’ ; l at full speed *; 4 to play at cards ’), 
or the occasion or determining circumstances of an action (as 4 He came at my 
call’; 4 We rejoice at your success’; ‘I am at your mercy,’ &c.) At, as 
marking a definite point in a progression of any kind, defines quantity < and* 
value, as 4 At a great price ’ ; 4 The expense is estimated at three millions ’; 

* At the best’; 4 At least,’ &c. At also fixes an action to a point of time, as 

* At noon ’ ; 4 At this season’ ; 4 At any time.’ 

In early English at also marked the starting point of a movement or action, 
as “G£ nimatf Benjamin a;t me ” = 4 ye take B. from me’ ( Gen. xlii. 36), 
Vestiges of this use are still found in 44 To receive at the hands of,” &c. 

By means (1) 4 Alongside of,’ or ‘close to,’ in connection either with 
rest or with motion, as ‘Sit by me’; ‘The path runs by the river’; 4 We 
went by your house’; 4 He lives by himself,’ i.e., ‘with himself as his only 
neighbour ’; 4 To put a thing by ’ is to put it somewhere near, or by our side, 
not in front ; hence, out of the way, just as we say, 4 to put aside.' A thing 
happens by the way when it happens beside the way, that is, not as a part of 
the main proceeding. If a man swears by an altar or a relic, he places his 
hand on it, or goes close up to it. To come by a thing is to get close up to it, 
so as to be able to get possession of it. (2) If I arrive by ten o’clock, the time 
of my arrival is close to, or just before, ten o’clock. By and by properly denotes 
a time close to the present.T 4 Day by day,’ implies that one day is next to the 
other without interval. (3) It is natural to seek the doer or instrument of an 
act in close neighbourhood to the locality of the action. Hence by came to 
denote the agents or instrument, as “Abel was killed by Cain ” ; ‘They 
were stifled by the smoke.’ “He is older by two years,” implies that the 
excess of age is caused by two years. One thing is put beside another to 
measure or compare it; hence such phrases as 4 to sell by the yard,’ 4 to drink 
by the gallon,’ 4 by ( = in accordance with) your advice.’ 

In a more general sense by marks any concomitant circumstance, as in 4 by 
turns’; 4 by fits and starts’; ‘by moonlight’; 4 they came by twos and 
threes.’ In old English 4 to know nothing by ’ meant 4 to know nothing about 
or against,' as in 44 1 know nothing myself ” (I. Corinth . iv. 4); 44 How say 
you by the French loid ? ” [M. of V. I. 2). 

But (A.S. biltan or buton, in early English buten, bute, bouten, boute, but 
or hot) is a compound of be, bi or by and utan 4 outside ’ [by-out). It means 
literally *on the outside of,’ and thence ‘without* or ‘except.’ It is quite 
qpmmon as a preposition in A . S. and in early English and Scottish writers. § 

* Compare for example 44 He was pierced through the heart *; 44 It blossoms through the 
year ’: 44 Sanctify them through thy truth.” 

t Chaucer speaks of 44 two yonge knightes ligging by and by, i.e. 4 side by side.' 

4 Compare the provincialism 4 that’s all along of you.' 

I Eg, as “Ealle butan 4 num” = ‘all but one’ ( Beow . 705); “ Butan nettum huntian ic 
oueg' = ‘I can hunt without nets’ {A elf. Coll .); “ But spot or fait" {Douglas). “Touch 
not the cat but a glove” {Motto quoted in Jamieson's Scotch Die.}. 
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See Stratmann (s.v. ) and Matzner (Wort s.v ). It is still used as a prepo¬ 
sition (meaning * except ’ or * leaving out ’), as in * All but one *; ‘ The last 
but one'; “Take any form but that.” It is often followed by the 
simple infinitive, as “He did nothing but ( — except) laugh.” In the older 
writers the gerund was used after it, as ‘ ‘ But being charged, we will be still by 
land” {Ant. and Cl. iv. 2, 1), i.e. ‘leaving out the case of being attacked, we 
will make no movement by land.’ For the way in which the preposition but 
developed into the conjunction, see § 293. 

In formation and meaning but ( — by out) is closely analogous tor vitk-out, 
which also was by turns adverb, preposition and conjunction. (See Conjunction ) 
In course of time the prepositional functions were chiefly monopolized by 
without , the conjunctive functions by but * 

"‘‘•About (A. S abiitan, i.e. d-be-utan — on-by-out) means ‘just on the outside 
of,’ and hence very near to either in space or in time, without any idea of encom¬ 
passing. Thus “ Have you any money about you ? ” ; “ It is about (i.e. very 
near to) four o’clock.” ‘ To set about a business ’is ‘to set [oneself] close to 
it, so that there may be no delay in beginning it. ‘ I was about to observe ’ 
means ‘I was close to observing.’ Being frequently coupled with round 
(‘ round about ’) it acquired the secondary sense of ‘ on all sides of,’ as “ Set 
bounds about the mount” ; and with a figurative extension ‘He told me all 
about it,’ 1 1 will see about that.’ 

For in Anglo-Saxon means ‘ in front of ‘ before? with reference both to 
place and to time. (Compare the Latin pro.) From the idea of standing in 
front a/ - came first that of defending, as when we say ‘ To fight for one’s king.’ 
This easily passes into the idea of on behalf of or to the advantage ofa.s “I 
pleaded for him in vain ” ; “All this was done for you.” For then came to 
denote representing , or taking the place of (compare avri and pro). Thus an 
advocate appears for his client, or one person is ‘taken for another’; oris 
‘ responsible for another.’ This idea of substitution or exchange often occurs, 
as in ‘To die for'; ‘To exchange, barter, or sell for'; ‘Eye for eye.’ 
Exchange passes into the sense of requital , as ‘ He was punished for the 
crime,’ and by a further extension into that of the ground, cause, or purpose of 
an action. This idea underlies such phrases as * grateful for, ’ ‘sorry for,' ‘to 
seek for ,’ ‘ to wait for.' ‘ He did this for love of me ’ means ‘ in presence of 
his love of me as a stimulating motive.' ‘ In presence of’ may pass into the 

meaning ‘ in spite of’ (just as when we say “ He peisevered in the face of all 
obstacles”), as in “ For all his wealth, he is unhappy.” One thing may be 
placed before another to stop it, and so for came to mark hindrance or pre¬ 
vention, as “ He dide (i.e. put) on that an habergeoun for percinge of his 
herte,” i.e. '‘to prevent the piercing of his heart.’ (Chaucer, Sir Thopas.) 

In and on are varieties of the same root. (See Skeat, Et. Did.) From 
marking the locality of what is contained in something else, in came to be 
used with reference to surrounding circumstances, as ‘ in difficulties,’ ‘ in hope,’ 

* in liquor,’ ‘ in motion.’ The sphere of a movement or activity suggests the 
idea of the material or the means employed ; thus we get ‘ wrought in silver,’ 
‘written in blood,’ ‘to pay in coin.’ In is often used in the sense of into* 
as “ He put his hand in his pocket ” ; “ He dipped his pen in the ink.” On 
is common in A.S. in the sense of in, as “on heofenum ” = ‘in heaven’; 
“ His lof byC on minum mu 5 e ” = * his praise shall be in my mouth.’ We 

* It is necessary to warn the unwary that the be with which this word is compounded has 
nothing whatever to do with the verb ‘ be,' 
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•till «y ‘at hand,’ 'on a journey,’ 'on Monday,’ 'on fire’ (compare '#* 
flames*). On gradually came to denote superposition , as “He lay on the 
bed,” and thence to denote the ground of an action, as in 4 on condition/ 4 on 
account of/ 4 he prides himself on his skill.’ Inis sometimes used in this 
sense, as 4 to rejoice inf 4 to be offended in ' {Matt. xi. 6). 

Of and off were originally only various modes of writing and pronouncing the 
same word. Off is now more commonly used as an adverb, p/more commonly 
as a preposition. In early English of answers for both varieties. It indicates 
movement or separation from something, or shows that something is the start- 
ing-point from which an action proceeds, as in 1 Get off that chair ’; 4 A long 
way off the mark ’; 4 To do a thing off hand’ (i.e. as though the doing came 
direct from the hand ); 4 lie went out of* the room ’; 4 He comes of a good 
stock’ ; 4 To buy of a person ’; 4 Of a child/ i.e. from his childhood.*. A 
vessel is off the coast when it is at a short distance from it. 4 lie stood within 
a yard of the fire’ means “He stood off (= away from) the fire within the 
distance of a yard” ; ‘To stop short of a point’ is 4 to stop a short distance 
from it’; ‘That is very good of you' means ‘as proceeding from you.' The 
idea of separation underlies all such phrases as 4 to cure of'; 4 to cleanse of'; 

4 to deprive of' + ; 4 free of' ; 4 destitute of.' 4 To beware of' implies 4 keeping 
aloof from.’ If a thing 4 smells of musk/ or 4 tastes of onions/ the smell or taste 
comes from the musk or onions. 

That which comes from, or is taken from a thing, was a part of it, or 
belonged to it in some way. Hence spring two meanings. I. Of is used in 
the partitive sense, as in 4 A piece of cheese’; 4 One of the men ’; 4 To par¬ 
take off &c. 2. Of denotes possession, as in 4 The house of my father/ or 

marks that an attribute pertains to something, as in 4 The brightness of the 
sun.’ It thus becomes the general equivalent of the genitive or possessive. 

A thing is made from the material of which it is composed. Hence we say, 

* A bar of iron ’; 4 A book of poetry ’ ; 4 A pint of beer.’ 4 He made a fool 
of me’ {i.e. as though I were the raw material of the product). From 
denoting the material of a thing, of passes on to denote any characteristic 
of a thing, as in 4 A man p/high rank ’; 4 A person of great wealth.’ 

A maivs works or productions com t front him. Hence we speak of 4 a play 
of Shakspeare ’; 4 a symphony of Beethoven/ &c. Of also marks the source 
from which an action proceeds. Hence it denotes the agent or means, as 
4 He was led of the Spirit’; 4 Tempted of the devil’; 4 The observed of all 
observers/ i.e., 4 The person observed by all observers.’ Formerly from 
( fram ), like von in German, marked the agent, or source whence the action 
proceeds, as in “ wxron fram him gefullode * — 4 were baptized by (from) him * 

( Mark i. 5). 

A result springs from a cause. Hence of marks the cause or ground of an 
action or feeling, as in 4 To die of a broken heart ’; 4 To do a thing of one’s 
free will/ 4 of right/ or 4 of necessity ’; 4 To be sick of a fever.’ 4 The love of 
money' is 4 the love excited by money/ and so 4 directed towards it/ 

4 Fond of'ff weary of'; 4 guilty off ; 4 conscious off & c., denote emotions 
caused by, or springing from something. 

4 1 heard of his death’ marks that ‘his death’ was the starting-point of the 
news that came to me. Hence of comes to mean concerning or respecting in 
a variety of phrases, as in 4 to think off 4 to accuse of' If we 4 speak of 

• In old writers out of ~ without, as in “ Neither can anything please God if it be done 
out of charity.” We still say out ^breath'* (i.e. without breath), ‘ out cf one’s senses.* 

♦ In A.S. verbs of das sort had the genitive after them. 
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Cicero,* Cicero is the starting-point of our speech, * A copy of a thing ’ is 
* a copy taken from it.* 'He lived there upwards of a year, means ‘ during a 
certain period reckoned from the end of the year.* 

Of is identical in root with the Gothic af Latin ab, and Greek Air 6 , In A.S, 
the two prepositions on and off had a wide range of application. 

To (as an adverb usually spelt too) indicates movement or extension towards 
some point in space ox time (as “lie went to the door” ; “It goes on from 
day to day ”), or the proximity which is the result of the movement, as in 
'close to,’ or (of time) 'to-day,’ ‘to-night.’ See § 267, 4. To then came to 
mark the direction of an action or feeling towards an object (as in “To tell 
to” ; “inclined to” &c.). It also marks approach or conformity to a certain 
standard (as in “equal to ” ; “ like to”; “ brave to excess ” ; “ is that to your 
Wfowg ? ”). It denotes the end or result of some change, as ‘ turned to stone. 1 
One thing is put to another for comparison, or as a stake, hence such phrasec 
as “They to him are angels ” ; ‘ ten to one ’ ; “ My estate to your ring.” 

To also marks the end or purpose of an action, as in many uses of the 
gerundial infinitive, “He came to see me,” &c. (§ 196), and in such phrases 
as “They came to dinner ” ; “To have to wife,” &c. It is also used to mark 
what is in any way affected by an action, quality, or relation, as in “ happen to ”; 
“ a friend to the poor ” ; “a prey to anxiety ; ” “hateful to me,” &c. To has 
largely replaced the old dative. 

The adverb too is the same word, and means * in addition.’ “ Give him a 
shilling and a loaf too ” means ‘give him a loaf in addition to the shilling.’ 
“That is too bad” means ‘ that is bad in an additional degree, or beyond what 
is bad in a usual degree.’ 

In the Northern dialect til or till was used for to (§ 281). So in Chaucer. 
“ Til a grove than stalketh Palamon ” (A «. T. 620). This word is now only 
a conjunction. In til (zzinto) has vanished ; until is restricted to time. 

With is a shortened form of the Anglo-Saxon adverb wifier, formed by tho 
comparative suffix ther (§ 108, note), from an ancient root 7vi or vi, denoting 
separation. The ancient meaning of with (wifi) is from,* which we still pre¬ 
serve in withhold, and withdraw , and in the phrases ‘ to part with,' * to dispense 
with,' ‘to differ with,' &c. The notion of separation passed into that of 
opposition , from which with derived its ordinary Anglo-Saxon meaning of 
‘against,’ still maintained in ‘ withstand' ‘ to be angry with' ; “weigh oath 
with oath” (Shakspeare), i.e. ‘weigh oath against oath,’ &c. Opposition 
implies proximity, and proximity suggests association, and so with came by 
its modern sense, as in * Come with us.’ In this sense it denotes attendant 
circumstances (as ‘ I will come with pleasure ’). Among the attendant circum¬ 
stances of an action is the instrument + with which it is performed. Hence 
another of the common meanings of with . With has supplanted the old pre¬ 
position mid (== German mit). 

m Most of the above words are adverbs as well as prepositions. When they 
are prepositions there is always a substantive, expressed or understood, which 
they govern. In “ He laid one book above the other,” above is a preposition* 
In “ One was below, the others above,” below and above are adverbs. . 

The Latin preposition per ( throughout ) has been adopted with the distribu¬ 
tive sense, which it had in late Latin, as * A pound per day *; * Three per 
cent,’ &c. It was in part confused with pour (from pro). 
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Sans and mangre are now obsolete. 

There is no sufficient reason for giving the name ‘ compound prepositions 1 
to such phrases as ‘by means of,’ ‘in addition to,’ &c. A clear account can 
be given of the syntax of each member of the phrase. But in some instance! 
fas ‘ despite ‘ spite of, J* &c.) the loss of an essential preposition compels us 
to treat the residuum as a phrase equivalent to a preposition. 


CONJUNCTION. 

285. Conjunctions are so called because they join words and 
sentences together (Lat. con = ‘ together,’ jungo = ‘ I joi»’)*> 
but a word is not necessarily a conjunction because it does this. 
Who , which , and that are connective words which are pronouns. 
When , where , as , &c., are connective words which are adverbs. 

Definition. —Conjunctions are connective words, which have 
neither a pronominal nor an adverbial signification. 

Prepositions show the relation of one notion to another. Con¬ 
junctions show the relation of one thought to another. Hence con¬ 
junctions for the most part* join one sentence to another. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

288. Conjunctions are of two kinds—1. Co-ordinative Con¬ 
junctions; 2. Subordinate© Conjunctions. 

287. Co-ordinxtive Conjunctions are those which unite either 
co-ordinate clauses (i.c. clauses of which neither is dependent on the 
other, or enters into its construction), or words which stand in the 
same relation to some other word in the sentence. They may be sub¬ 
divided according to their meaning into— 

L Simple Conjunctions:— and, both. 

2. The Adversativet or exceptive conjunction :—&*/. 

8. Alternative Conjunctions either—or j neither — nor j 
whether — or. 


* The single exception is the conjunction and , which, besides uniting one sentence to 
another, may unite words which stand in the same relation to some other word in the sen¬ 
tence, as in “Two and three make five,” where two and three stand in the same relation to 
the verb make; “Tom sat between John and James,” where John and James are in the 
same relation to sat between. A plural suffix may answer much the same purpose. There fe” 
no essential difference between 4 Tom sat between John and James,’ and “Tom sat between 
the two brothers.” And lends itself the more readily to this use, as it was originally a pre¬ 
position meaning ‘ along with ’ (§ 287). It is however impossible now to treat and as a pre¬ 
position. We cannot say 4 Tom an i me took a walk.’ Some grammarians will have it that 
in all such cases two co-ordinate sentences are contracted into one, but to say “Two make 
five and three make five,’ or 4 Tom sat between John and Tom sat between James,' is sheer 
nonsense, and it is quite inadmissible to substitute some other verb for make, or some other 
preposition for between. Grammatical analysis has to deal with the expressions before ns, 
not with something else that we are told to substitute in their place. u 

+.The Disjunctive Conjunction of many grammars (a joining word which disjoint) it * 
choice specimen of absurdity . • - — 
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And (of the same origin as the German und, Icelandic enda, Latin ante , 
and Greek hurt) is sometimes a preposition in A.S. meaning ‘in presence of,’ 
or ‘along with.’* From the sense of ‘in presence of’ and passed into that of 
against (compare with § 284), and appears in answer ( andswarian), along 
( and-lang ) and various other compounds in A.S. 

From being a preposition, and developed (in the way explained further on) 
into a conjunction, with two different senses. 1. It assumed the ordinary copu¬ 
lative sense. 2. It was a hypothetical conjunction, + the main assertion of the 
complex sentence being made, as it were, in the presence of the hypothesis. 
As thus used it is often shortened to an, and sometimes followed by f, which 
virtually repeats it (an if or and if). 

Both is only the adjective both (§ 95) used with relation to two sentences 
v.&tafc are joined by and, and so acquiring the force of a conjunction. When 
placed before two substantives-joined by and, it may still be regarded as ail 
adjective, as “ Both John and Henry aie here ” = “John and Henry are both 
here. ” 

In old English and — and were used for both — and, as “ And I have clarified 
and eft I schal clarilie ” (Wycl. John xii. 28). 

Strictly speaking both — and should couple only two notions or thoughts, 
but good writers sometimes use them to join more than two, as “ The God 
that made both >ky an l earth and heaven ” (Milton). 

The use of but as an adversative conjunction springs out of its use as a 
subordinative conjunction. This will be discussed further on (§ 290). 

Either is the distributive pronoun which stands for awther or other (§ 174, 
2), used first as the representative of a whole clause (as that was), and then 
becoming a conjunction.£ Or is a contraction of other or outher, as wher (in 
Chaucer) is of whether. Neither and nor are compounds of either and or 
with ne. The correlatives nor — nor are sometimes used for neither — nor, and 
are just as correct. Nor is only a contraction of neither (i.e. nouther ), and 
th<* first neither may as well be contracted as the second.§ 

The use of whether as a co-ordinative conjunction is old-fashioned (as 
“Whether did this man sin or his parents?”). Asa subordinative conjunc¬ 
tion it is common. The or which follows whether is a contracted compound of 
whether (see above and § 174). 

288. Subordinative Conjunctions are those which unite 
sentences of which one is in a relation of dependence upon the 
other, that is to say, etiters into Us construction with the force of a 
substantive or an adverb. 

289. Subordinative Conjunctions may be subdivided into— 

1. The Simple Conjunction of Subordination '.—that. 

2. Temporal Conjunctions, or Conjunctions that express 
relations of Time :— after , before , ere, till, while , since, now. 

3. Causal Conjunctions, or such as relate to purpose or con¬ 
sequence :— because , since, for, lest , that. 

* As J‘yi«^hcora ordfruman,” ‘ in the presence of their creator ’ (Caedtn . Gen. 13); “erab 
eahta niht and fedwerum,'* ‘about eight nights ancf (= along with) four ’ (Menol. an). 

♦ Enda was similarly used in Icelandic. 

> 1 Not lor die word other which is the equivalent of the Gothic anthar 0 169). The other 
either, which is the modern form of egQer, is not now used as a conjunction; but in A.$. 
sgettrr^fr, or agtSer—and were used for both-and. 

I III early English ws filri wther-nf, or for neitfar-wr. 
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4. Hypothetical or Conditional Conjunctions v—if, an f 
unless , except , but, whether , &c. 

6. Concessive Conjunctions :— though , although , albeit 
8. Alternative Conjunctions:— whether — or. 

7. The Conjunction of Comparison \—than. 

890 . That was originally simply the neuter demonstrative pronoun used as 
the representative of a sentence to show its grammatical relation to 
some other sentence. Thus ‘ ‘ I know that he said so ” is virtually 
• “ He said so, I know that" or “ I know that , namely ‘he said so ’; ” 
“That he did it is certain,’’ is virtually “ He did it, that is certain,” or 
“ That , namely * he did it,’ is certain.” Subsequently the word lost its 
demonstiative and representative character, and became a mere sign 
of grammatical subordination , the whole clause, including thtf inht y 
being treated as the equivalent of a substantive. Such a clause may be 
the subject or object of a verb, as in the preceding examples, or be in 
apposition to a substantive, as “ The notion that such a plan is pos¬ 
sible is absurd,” or come after a preposition, as “/« that he himself 
hath suffered” {bleb. li. l8) ; “ For that it is not night” (Shaksf.) ; 
“It is good for naught but that it should be cast out” {Matt. v. 13). 

The conjunction that is closely connected with the transformation of the 
prepositions after, before, ere, since, till, until, for, but, without, 
into conjunctions. These prepositions were first used as such, followed 
by an accessory clause beginning with the subordinative particle that * 
(as in the examples given above). When this connective particle (or 
conjunction) is retained, it is better to regard the preceding word after , 
before , for y See., as still a preposition. But when that is omitted, 
grammarians generally consider that its connective power has been 
absorbed by the preceding preposition, and that the latter has conse¬ 
quently become a conjunction. Thus “ Before that certain came from 
James” {Gal. ii. 12) consists of a preposition followed by a substantive 
clause. “Before the cock crow twice” is a subordinate clause in 
which before does duty as a conjunction. 

Now sometimes acquires the force of a conjunction in a similar way. If 
we say “ Now that you have finished your work you may go,” now is an 
adverb, having the clause that follows in apposition to it. If we say 
“Now you have finished your work you may go,” now has absorbed 
into itself the connective force of the that , and become a conjunction. 
Whereas is properly a connective adverb, referring to placet or 


• In Anglo-Saxon the syntactical relation of the substantive clause to the preposition was 
marked by the introduction of a second demonstrative, which was inflected. 'Ihus :—“ Ealle 
1 >£ bing sindon on ]>inre handa btitan )>£m Anum, J>aet )>fne hand on him ne Astrecce ” =t 
* all things. are in thy hand buj (= except) that one, that thou stretch not thine hand x^y' . 
him ’ {Job i. 12) ; “ Ic ewime aer }>Am beet he g&O ” = * I will come ere that, that he goes.’ 
Then the subordinative (indeclinable) baet was weakened to )>e, which attached itself to the 
preceding demonstrative, so that ‘ aSr-pdm-)>e ’ (and similar combinations) became a sort 0/ 
complex conjunction, as “ £r-)>Am-)>e cocc crawe " = ‘before that’[the] cock crow* {Matt, 
xxvi. 34). . The he was sometimes omitted, as “ For j^am heora ys heofena rice " «** 4 fo* 
that theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

+ In early English that , so, and as were used after who, which , when , where, as marks of 
syntactical subordination. (See Chaucer passim.') Whereas properly referred to place, as 
in “There whereas all the plagues and harms abound ” (Spenser, F. Q. tv. 1, *0). ** l held my 
toogue whereas the rest kept talking,” means properly * J I held my tongue (in circumstances] 
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attendant circumstances; and it should be counted as such, although its 
adverbial sense is nearly forgotten. It is curious that the notional part 
of when-as and whereas came to be dropped, and the merely formal or 
relational part 4 as ’ assumed the meaning of the whole word ; thus 44 I 
met James as [ — when-as) I was coming hither; ” “As (= where-as) you 
say so, I must believe it.” 

Because is merely the compound phrase by cause. It was formerly 
followed by of as “Because of the waters of the flood” [Gen. vii. 7 ; 
compare “by reason of the fire,” Deut. v. 5). In Shakspeare, &c., 
because is often followed by that, which in fact introduces a substantive 
clause in apposition to the noun cause. On the omission of the con- 

^ ^ nective that, because hardened into a conjunction.* 

291 . If (A S. gif) is cognate with the Norse ef German ob, Dutch of and 

Gothic ibai and jabai, and is connected with an old noun iba or 
eba t = 4 condition ’ or 4 stipulation ’ [Pick iii. p. 20). It thus answers 
exactly to the phrase 44 on condition that.” The conditional particle 
and has already been treated of (§ 287). 

A question is one way of putting a hypothesis, as “Is any afflicted? 
Let him pray.” In this way whelhei'-or came to be used as equivalent 
to either if—or [if] as “I will go whether you will or not,” i.e. “I 
will go either if you will or if you will not.” 

Last comes from the Anglo-Saxon expression “ py 1 ms — Lat. 

< yuominus = 4 [that ] by so much less’ or 4 that the less,’where the 
indeclinable 4 >e ’ is the mark of syntactical subordination, and so 
converts the phrase into a subordinative conjunction. X Although in 
reality essential to the construction, 4 py ’ (the instrumental case of 
4 hast’) came to be omitted, and lies peor Ices became lest, either by the 
blending of pe with Ices , or by the phonetic oflgrowth of t § (Skeat, s.v.). 

292 . Unless is a compound of on and the comparative less. In early English 
we find the fuller expression 4 upon lesse than.’|| The phrase is an 
imitation of the French a moins que. 44 He will be ruined unless you 
help him ” means 44 He will be mined if matters stop at less than your 
helping him,” i.e. 44 stop short of your helping him.” 

293 . But.—The idea involved in the word unless was expressed in A.S. by 

biitan (see but), which was developed from a preposition into a con¬ 
junction (like after , without ', &c.) in the way already described 
(§ 290). The omission of the that which made what followed into 
a substantive clause governed by a preposition, left such constructions 
as “Nrnbbe ge lif on eow butan ge etan min flsesc ” = 4 ye have not 


^ * The old word forwhyi— ‘for the reason that’) is now obsolete. It was not interroga¬ 
tive, as Cowper (John Gilpin) mistakenly makes it. 

t Many have attempted to connect gif (if) with the verb give , as though it were an im¬ 
perative mood of it. But none of the related forms in cognate languages have the slightest 
connection with any verb meaning ‘give.’ The Scotch gin is probably the prepositioti 
gin = against or by, used as in the old English phrase by so — if. (See note* p. 54). 

t Thus “[God commanded us that we should not eatj py laes }>e we swulton 4 ' * ‘that the 
Jess (quominus) we should die.* 

, | Koch (ii. p. 494) quoting 4 )>e laeste )>e ’ (from the Sax. Chron. 694, F) seems inclined to 
• regard test as a superlative. 

‘ f Upon lesse than wee mowe falls toward hevene from the erthe ” at ‘ unless we can fall,* &c. 
C Maundeville , p. 184). 
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life in you but { — unless) ye eat my flesh,* i.e. *leaving out* you if 
eating my flesh, ye have no life in you.’ So in Chaucer “ But it were 
any person obstinat ” ( Prol. 521), i.e, *leaving out the case of its being 
(i.e. ‘ unless it were ’) an obstinate person.’ We have a similar use of 
but as a conjunction (— unless o* except that ) in “ But he is something 
stained with grief, thou mfghtst call him a goodly person ” (Sh. Temp. 
I. 2) ; “Ne’er may I look on day, but she tells to your highness 
simple truth” [Com. Err. V. 211); “It shall go hard but I will 
prove it”; “Thieves are not judged but they are by to hear.” 
Without and except acquired the same force in the same way, as 
in “Not without the Prince be willing” “Except ye repent ” 

But as an adversative co-ordinalive conjunction was another product 
of the same constiuction. Thus “ Myn handwerk to sle sore grej^h 
me, but that here syune here deth doth brewe” (Coo. M. p. 43) utould 
appear in modern English as “It grieves me sore to slay my handi¬ 
work, but their sin doth brew their death.” t his use of but has nearly 
superseded its older meaning ‘ unless ,’ and but in this sense has 
ousted which is the common adversative conjunction in A.S. 

* The case excepted is, of course, virtually a negative hypothesis. In the older writers 
but if and but and (where and — if) are common, as “ but and ye helpe us now ” (Chaucer 
Trail.). 

Sentences like that quoted in the text were common in A S , and in an elliptical form gave 
rise to sentences like the following—“ Nan man nat btiton faeder Ana ” = ‘no man knoweth 
but my Father only,’ for “ buton haem ]>aet faeder ana wAt,” ‘ but that my Father only knows’; 
“ Ne nis na god buten he,” = 4 there is no God but he [is God]. This shows that but may be 
followed by a nominative case provided the ellipse can be filled up so as to allow of its 
occurrence in the complete sentence “ Nobody knows it but he ” = ‘Nobody knows it but 
he [knows it].' It is equally correct to say “ Nobody knows it but him,” only but is then a 
preposition, and but him forms a limiting adjunct to nobody 

It should be noticed that in such cases but introduced an exception to a general negative 
statement. In later English the negative came to be omitted, and so but appears to be an 
adverb meaning only. Thus we read in Maundeville 44 Thei eten not but ones a day,” 1 e. 

* They eat not but (= except) that they eat once a day.' We now say 44 They eat but once a 
day." “Ther nis but a god” ( Leg S. Cath. 282) = ‘There is not but one God,’ is now 
‘ Ihere is but one God.’ 

There are other instances in which negatives are improperly omitted in modern English. 
Thus “Do not spend more than you can help,” ought to be “ Do not spend more than you 
cannot help.” ‘ He has lost ever so much money,” should be “ He has lost never so much 
money," ? e. “ He has lost a quantity of money, and never before lost so much." 

t But is a difficult word to deal with , it is so often attended by the ellipse of some im¬ 
portant word. The omission of the negative has already been noticed {Note *). One class 
of sentences has been much misunderstood. In “There's ne'er a villain dwelling in all 
Denmark but he's an arrant knave,” everybody admits that but is a conjunction In modern 
English, however, it is very common in such sentences to have either the subject or the 
object of the verb that follows the 4 but ’ omitted, as “ There’s not a man I meet but doth 
salute me’’; “Not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver" {Temp. II. 2, 30); 

“ No jutty . . . but this bird hath made his pendent bed ’’ {Macb ). Many grammarians say 
that in such sentences 4 but ’ has become a relative pronoun involving a negative , and is 
equivalent to which not, or who not. This is putting an extremely violent strain upon the 
force of words. One can understand how the intelligence of the speaker or hearer can attajA. - 
a connective force to a word that does not strictly express it, that is only a question of 
grammatical form ; but tfie conversion of a mere conjunction into a word that stands for a 
Person or thing is a very different affair. In * He never says more than is necessary 4 surely 
than is not a relative pronoun and the subject of is. It seems much simpler to allow that a 
pronoun is understood. In Chaucer we get the full phrase, as “ Upon a day he gat him more 
moneye. Than that the persoun gat in monthes tweye." (Frol. 704). 

In sentences containing but that it is often difficult to say whether but is a preposition 
followed by a substantive clause, or a conjunction with the ellipsis of * it be ’ or * it were,’ or 
something of the sort. Thus 44 The sky would pour down stinking pitch, but that the sea 
dashes the fire out ” {Temp. I. 3, 4). * l know nothing about it, but that he vouched for 
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£ 94 . While is the A.S. hwll = ‘ time,’ which was used in the phrase J>a 
hwile ye— ‘ the while that.' * Left by itself, while hardened into k con¬ 
junction, its notional sense being forgotten. It assumed the adverbial 
suffix - s and its offgrowth t (whiles, whilst). 

Though is the A.S. yeah — i nevertheless.’ It is still used as an adverb, 
as in “You are still in time, make haste though .” In A.S. the con¬ 
nective particle j>e was appended to it, to convert it into a conjunction, 
as that was in early English. When the that was dropped its con¬ 
junctive force was merged in the though. 

Than is another form of the word then (see Chaucer, passim), in A.S. 
yonne or yanne. In A.S. this was a relative or conjunctive adverb, 
equivalent to our when. In this sense it was used after comparatives 
to introduce the standard of comparison.f “John is taller than 
Charles” meant originally “When Charles is tall (i.e. when the 
tallness of Charles is regarded) John is taller.” “He came sooner 
than I expected ” is “ When I expected [him to come soon], he came 
sooner.” “ I have no other home than this ” is “ When I have this, I 
have no other home.” But the original sense of than has become so 
completely forgotten, that the word must now be regarded as a mere 
conjunction. Clauses beginning with than are usually elliptical. 

Albeit, i.e. all-be-it is merely a short concessive sentence. In Chaucer 
we find “ A 1 be that he was a philosophre” ; also (without be) “All 
were they sore hurt” (An. T. 1851) wheie al — although. 

295 . Since all demonstratives involve reference, they always cause a 
certain connection in thought between two ideas ; but for all that, they 
are not, grammatically speaking, connective words. Such words as 
therefore, hence, still, consequently, accordingly, yet, likewise, also, 
&c., are only simple adverbs,% not even connective adverbs j still less 
are they mere conjunctions .§ 


it.' In ‘Think not but we will share in all thy woes,' or * Never dream but that ill must 
come of ill,’ but or but that is best treated as equivalent to that not , introducing a peculiar 
form of substantive clause. See the Author’s Practice and Help in the Analysts of Sentences, 
M 185, &c. It is by a confusion that we get such sentences as “ Never doubt but that ill mu&t 
come of it." Here the exceptive but is superfluous. 

• “ litc wftile that hit m the water is" (Wright, Pof>. Tr. p. 135). "The while that' is 
equivalent to ‘what time* in “What time I am afraid,” &c ( Psalm 56). While as is also 
found in the oldqr writers, ac “ While as the first tabernacle was yet standing " ( Heb ix. 8), 
Like the Latin dum , while in some dialects means tilt , and even has the force of a preposi¬ 
tion. Thus ‘While then ’ occurs in Shakspeare (Macb.). In Lyly we find ‘ while bedtime/ 
&c. While has no connection with who , when , &c. 'I he combination the whilst is wrong. 
If the is used, while is still a substantive , and the adverbial suffix is improper. 

t In Scotch be (= by) is used for the same purpose. “ He’s yunger be onie o' thaim” =■ 
‘he’s younger by the side of (i.e 7 vhett compared with) any of them ’ The provincial idiom 
“ He is older nor John,” may possibly mean “ He is older, and not John.” Some explain 
' v T e is taller than John ” as being ‘ He is taller, then (i e. in the next lower degree) John is 
tall.’ The objections to this are that it will not explain the Anglo-Saxon usage, that it is quite 
inapplicable to such sentences as some of those given in the text, and that it inverts the 
logical order of the ideas, making the comparative degree itself the standard of comparison, 
Qvam in Latin does not strictly correspond in force to than. It is the correlative of tam, 
and always marks degree. 

X Take “He was idle ; for that reason he did not succeed." We have obviously two 
complete and independent sentences ; but substitute for ‘ for that reason ’ its exact grammati¬ 
cal equivalent ‘ therefore/ and half the writers of grammars will tell us that therefore is a 
conjunction, and that we have one (compound) sentence, not two separate ones. 

} Afreet mistake is made when quum and ut in Latin are called conjunctions. They am 
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INTERJECTION. 

206. Interjections are words which are used to express some 
emotion of the mind, but do not enter into the construction of 
sentences ; as. Oh ! O ! Ah l Ha ! Alas / Fie / Pshaw l Hurrah l 

In written language interjections are usually followed by what is 
called a mark of admiration (!). 

The interjection is a nondescript kind of word. It is scarcely notional , 
and is certainly not relational . 


COMPOSITION AND DERIVATION. 


207. Words may be divided into two classes— primary words, 
and secondary or derivative words. 

A word is a primary word when it does not admit of being 
resolved into simpler elements; as man, horse , run . 

A word is a secondary word when it is made up of significant 
parts, which exist either separately or in other combinations. 

Secondary words are formed partly by Composition , partly by 
Derivation . 


COMPOSITION. 

298. A word is a compound word when it is made up of two or 
more parts, each of which is a significant word by itself; as apple-tree , 
tea-spoon, spend-thrift . 

All compounds admit of being divided primarily into two words; but 
one of these may itself be a compound word, so that the entire word 
may be separated into three or four words ; as handicraftsman 
(made up of man and handicraft, handicraft being itself made up of 
hand and craft*) ; midshipman (made up of man and midship, midship 
being itself made up of mid and ship . 

299 . In most compound words it is the first word which modifies the mean¬ 
ing of the second. + (The second denotes the genus, the first distin¬ 
guishes the species .) Rosebush means a particular kind of bush, namely, 
one that bears roses A haycart is a certain kind of cart , namely, one 

1 —---*- 9 —* 

connective adverbs. The Part of Speech to which a word belongs is not determined by our 
translation of it. Everybody agrees that quum = when is an adverb ; but quum = since 
is usually called a conjunction This is wrong. Quum is always adverbial ; it always refers 
either to the time or to the attendant circumstances of an event. So with ut. The sentence 
‘ tam validus est ut nemo eum superare possit ’ is virtually ‘ he has such a (or a certain) 
degree of strength, and so no one can overcome him.’ 

* The i in handicraft and handiwork is a relic of the syllable ge in the AS. handgecraeft 
and kmndgtweorc. 

+ This does not apply to compounds in which the first element is a verb or preposition 
governing the second,, a* godsend, asleep, because, &c. -- 
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foi tarrying hay. The accent is placed upon the modifying wora 
when the amalgamation is complete. When the two elements of the 
compound are only partially blended, a hyphen is put between them, 
and the accent falls equally on both parts of the compound, as in knee- 
deep.* We do not get a true compound so long as the separate 
elements both retain their natural and full significance, and their 
ordinary syntactical relation. Composition is accompanied by limita¬ 
tion of significance. Compare blue bell and blucbell t red breast and 
redbreast, monk's hood and monkshood. 


A-COMPOUND NOUNS. 

300. Compound Nouns exhibit the following combinations :— 

1. A noun preceded by a noun, of which the first (i) denotes what the 
< "**■ second consists of, is characterized by, or attached to, as haystack, 

cornfield, oaktree , 'wineshop , churchyard; (2) denotes the purpose for 
which the thing denoted by the second is used,t as teaspoon, milking- 
stool (see § 202), inkstand ; or with which its activity is connected, as 
man-killer, bush-ranger , sun-shade; (3) is a defining genitive, or the 
equivalent of one, as swordsman, kinsman , Wednesday (Woden's day), 
sun-beam, noon-tide, day-star. 

2 . A noun preceded and modified by an adjective, as roundhead, black¬ 
bird, quicksilver , Northampton , midday, midriff (A.S. hrif rr: bowels). 
Twilight ( twi ~ two), fortnight (i.e., fourteen-night), sennight (i.e., 
seven night) are from numerals. 

3. A noun preceded by a verb of which it is the object, as stopgap, pick¬ 
pocket, makeweight, turncock , wagtail, spitfire. 

4. A noun denoting an agent preceded by what would be the object of 
the corresponding verb, as man-slayer, peace-maker. 

5. A gerund preceded by a governed noun, as wire-pulling. 

6. A verb preceded by a noun, as godsend , windfall (very rare). 

7. A noun preceded by an adverb, which modifies (adverbially) the 
noun, when that denotes an action, as forethought, neighbour (A.S. 
neah-bdr — * one who dwells near ’), off-shoot, aftertaste, by-path, anvil 
(A.S. anfilt or onfilt , from fillian ‘to strike’). 

8. A noun preceded and governed by a preposition, as forenoon. 

9. A verb preceded or followed by an adverb which modifies it, the 
compound constituting a noun, as inlet, welfare, onset, go-between, 
standstill, income. 


301 . The following compounds, in which one or both of the elements have 
been changed or become obsolete, are given by Koch (lii . p. 98). 
bandog = bond-dog (a dog chained up ) 

bam z=z bere-aern (barley house) 

bridal = br^d-ealu ( bride-ale ) 

brimstone = bryn-st&n (burning-stone) 

distaff = dise-stsef (flax-staff) 

garlic, hemlock from leac (leek) 


• The use of the hyphen is very much a matter of usage or fancy. Footsore and heart¬ 
broken, henpecked and conscience-stricken are formed alike. Similarly teaspoon , apple-tree, 
and cannon ball are equally compound words, [f two words are sounded together as a 
compound, the mode of writing them matters hut little. 

t The modifying word may be a verb used substantively, as in t vashtub, grindstone, 
stewpan ; or the oronoun self, as self-will, self-murder. 
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gospel sr god-spell (good news, or God's messdgd) 

gninsei z=z grand-syl (ground-sillthreshold) 

hangnail = ang-naegele (a under the nail) 

huzzy = hfts-wif (house-wife) 

icicle = is-gicel (provincial, ice-shoggle) 

lammas ~ hlaf-messe (loaf-mass) 

ieman = leof-man (laved or dear person) 

midwife =r med-wif (hired woman) 

moldwarp or mole — molde-weorp (mould-thrower) 


nostril 

“ nas-kyrl 

(nose-hole. Comp, drill) 

orchard 

zz ort-geard 

(wort- or root-garden) 

shelter 

zz scyld-truma 

(troop-shield ) 

steward 

zz stige-weard 

(sty- or stall-warden) 

stirrup 

zz stig-rap 

('mounting-rope ) 

wedlock 

zz wed lac 

(pledge-gift) 

world 

zz wer-eld 

(matt-age, a generation) 


B. -COMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 

302. Compound Adjectives exhibit the following combinations ^ 

1. An adjective preceded by a noun, which qualifies it adverbially 
(comp. § 267), as sky-blue, fire-new, pitch-dark, blood-red, ankle-deep, 
breast-high, head-strong, childlike, hopeful (and other compounds of 
full, once formed with the noun in the genitive, as willesfulwilful), 
shamefaced (originally skamefast, A.S. sceamfcest ), steadfast. 

2. The adjective in these compounds is often a participle, as in stafaring, 
bed-ridden, heart-broken, tempest-tossed, sea-girt, 8rz. 

3. An imperfect participle preceded by its object, as tale-bearing,, 
heart-rending, time-sewing, &c. 

4. An adjective or participle preceded by a simple adverb, as upright , 
downright, under-done, out-spoken. Morn, almighty. 

5. A noun preceded by an adjective, as barefoot, twofold, manifold, a 
ekree-bottlc man, a tivopenny cake, a thi-ee-fool rule. (Compare the 
nick-names Hotspur, Longshanks, Roundhead, &c ) In modern Eng¬ 
lish these compounds have taken the participial ending, bare-legged, 
one eyed, &c. 

C. -COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

303. See the section on Pronouns. 

D.—COMPOUND VERBS. 

304. These present the following combinations :— 

1. A verb preceded by a separable adverb, as overdo, understand, fulfil, 
undergo, cross-question. Twit is a corruption of at-witan. 

2. A verb preceded by its object, as back-bite, brow-beat. 

3 A verb of incomplete predication preceded by its complement (see 
Syntax, Complex Predicate), as white-wash , rough-hew. 

4. A verb followed by an adverb, as don (— do or put on), doff ( = do 
or put off), dout or douse =z do out, dup zz do up. (Comp. Germ. 
aufthun.) , 

30 f. For compound adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, see §§ 267, 
269 , 271 , 2 S 1 , 291 , &c. _ __ 
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DERIVATION. 

306. Most words in all languages have been built up by the 
combination of simpler elements. Words generally admit of being 
arranged in groups, the words belonging to each of which have 
a certain portion which is common to all, and which represents a 
certain fundamental notion. 

307 . Thus, love is common to all the words [lie] loves , loving, lover, 
lovable, lovely, loveless, &c. So in Latin, fac is common to facio , 
feci , factum, factor, efficio, factio, facies , &c. This common funda- 
iw tal part of a group of words is called a root. Many of these roots 
are found in all or several of the kindred languages constituting the 
Aryan family.* 

308 . All roots are monosyllabic, and the most primitive roots consist of a 
single vowel, or a vowel and a consonant. Roots are subdivided into 
predicative roots , representing notions, and demonstrative or relational 
roots , indicating the relations of notions to each other or to the speaker. 
Primitive roots are not 7 words, but elements from which words aie 
formed, either by combination or by making some change in the form 
of the root; which latter process was certainly in many cases, and 
possibly m all, the result of the blending of some earlier combination 
of different roots. 

In the course of time a large number of the elements by which words 
have been formed from roots, or from other woids, have lost their 
independent existence and significance, and been reduced to mere 
prefixes and suffixes ; and frequently have vanished altogether. 

309 . Derivation , in the wide sense of the term, includes all pro¬ 
cesses by which words are formed from roots, or from other words. 
In practice, however, derivation excludes composition , which is the 
putting together of words both or all of which retain an independent 
existence, and inflexion, which is the name given to those changes in 
certain classes of words by which the varieties of their grammatical 
relations are indicated. (See § 28 .) 

310 . The addition of a syllable for inflexion or derivation often causes the 
weakening of the vowel sound of a preceding syllable. Compare 
nation with national; vain with vanity; child with children; cock 
with chicken ; long with linger; old with elder; broad with breadth. 
A weakened vowel sound marks a derived word. 

DERIVATION BY MEANS OF TEUTONIC 
PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 

DERIVED NOUNS. 

33L Noun Prefixes of Teutonic Origin. 

I. un ; as in unrest, undress. 

* Amount must he taken of the changes classified in Grimm's law. 
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2. mis j as in misdeed, mishap, mistrust, misconduct. This prehx 
(connected with the verb miss, and the old English mys == evil) 
implies error or fault in the action referred to. In many words of 
Romance origin, as mischance, mis = old French mes, from Lat. 
minus. 

Noun Suffixes of Teutonic Origin. 

312 . 1 . Suffixes denoting a person or the doer of an action. 

-er or -ar (A. S. -ere), — singer, baker, beggar, liar. 

-ster (originally denoting female agent ),—spinster, tapster (§ 45, a). 
-ter, -ther, -der,—father, daughter, spider (= spin der or spinner ). 
-nd (old imperfect participle), —-fend, fiend (from Gothic fijan ‘ to hate ’ 
and frijon ‘ to love ’). ^ 

313 . 2 . Suffixes usually denoting an instrument. 

-el, -le (A.S. -of, or -id), — shovel, girdle, shuttle, bnndlc, sickle. 

-ter, -der ,—ladder (Germ. Letter, root hll = mount), rudder, weather 

(Goth. 7 vaian = * to blow 

314 . 3 . Suffixes forming Abstract Nouns. 

-dom (connected with deem and doom, implying condition or sphere 
of action),— kingdom, earldom, thraldom, martyrdom, Christendom, 
wisdom, freedom. (Compare Germ, -thum.) 

-hood, -head (A.S. had = person, state, condition),— manhood, 
priesthood, childhood, godhead. (Germ, -heit.) 

-red (A.S. rccd'zz: counsel, power, state),— hatred, kindred. In old 
English freondrede ( friendship ), sibrede {relationship ), &c. 

-ship,-scape, -skip (denoting shape, fashion, from sc a pan =to shape), 
—friendship, hardship, worship (i.e. worth-ship), landscape or land- 
skip. (Compare Germ. -schaft from schaffen.) 

-in?,— hunting, blessing, flooring, clothing (with collective sense). 

-ness,— redness, goodness, witness (from the verb wit). 

-th, -t, -(s)t, -d,* —; growth, health, death (die), gift, might (may), theft, 
flight, rift (rive), upriste =r uprising (Chaucer), harvest (from stem 
harv or harf ; compare Gr. ndpir-os), mirth (merry), flood, ruth (rue), 
truth and trust (from true or trow) breadth t {bread), strength (strong). 
Youth (from young with loss of n and the guttural; A.S. geogdti). 
£ome abstract nouns are made with vowel change, as eld from old, wrath 
from wroth , heat from hot. 

315 . 4 . Suffixes forming Diminutives. 

-en maiden, kitten,% chicken % (cock). 

-el, -le ;—satchel (sack), kernel (little corn), navel (from nave), paddle 
(=r spaddle, from spade). 

<r»l;— cockerel, mongrel ,§ gangrel (a vagabond), wastrel, scoundrel. || 

-kin ;— lambkin, pipkin, mannikin, Perkin (= Peterkin), Tonkin, 
Wilkin , Haw kin (from Hal), Wat kin {Walter), Hodgkin (Poger), 
Simkin {Simon ). Compare Germ, -chctt. 


• Connected with the suffix of the perfect participle (weak), as hi couth (= known), 
revgnt, Coved, 
i took at t 28, 3 
t SeeieS, $. 

| Frcm the root meng m mix . Compare mingle. 11 From A.S. scunian *» shun. 
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-ling:;— duckling , kidling, darling, suckling, hireling, starveling. The 
sense of diminution passes into depreciation, as in worldling, groundling, 

-00k;— hillock , bullock, ruddock (robin red-breast), hummock (from 
hump), paddock (toad, Germ. Padde ), pinnock (tom-tit). In Scotch 
wifock, laddock, lassock, &c., and with ie, wifukie (wee little woman), 
drapptikie (wee little drop). Pollock (Paul), Baldock (Baldwin). 

-y, -ie, -ey;— daddie, Annie , Charley or Charlie, 

816 . 5 . Patronymics. 

-ing (=son of)’; Browning . Common in A.S., as Elising (son of 
Elisa or Elisha ). -kin, -son, -ock, and the possessive -s are also 
used in patronymics; Wilkin , Wilson , Wilkins, Pollock . 

0. Other Suffixes. 

-d (participial) j deed (do) ; seed (sou!) ; mead (mow). 

-el, -le apple, riddle . 

~en, -on or -n ;— garden, kitchen (from cook, see § 28, 3), token, beacon, 
min, brain, loan. 

-er ;— hammer , hunger, summer, water. 

- m or -om (closely allied in sense to the abstract suffixes) bloom, 
blossom,* bosom, doom (from the verb do — set or place), dream, stream, 
slime (compare Lat. saliva ), qualm [quail, quell). 

-ow (— A.S. -u) ;— shadow, meadow, shallow (shoal). 

DERIVED ADJECTIVES. 

Adjective Prefixes of Teutonic Origin. 

817 . 1. a,— alive, + aweary. Athirst in A.S. of-\yrst.% 

2. a, a corruption of ge,—alike ~ gelic ; a, for of in akin (see § 267). 

3. un (negative, not the same as the un in verbs') ; — unwise, untrue, 
and before Romance words, as uncouiteous. 


Adjective Suffixes (Teutonic). 

818. -ed ; —the common participial suffix. Also added to nouns, as in ragged, 
wretched, left-handed, &c. 

-en or-n (used also as a participial suffix);— wooden, golden, linen (from 
lin == flax), heathen (a dweller on the heath), green, fain, &c. 

-er or -r ;— bitter, lit her, fair. 

-ern (a compound of the two last);— northern, southern, &c. 

-el or -le (A.S. -ol) fickle, little, brittle, idle. 

-ard or -art ( hard, A.S. heard, gives an intensive force) ;—added to 
adjectives and verbs, as dullard, drunkai‘d, laggard, dotard ’ braggart, 
blinkard, stinkard. This suffix made its way into the Romance 
languages, out of which some derivatives have come into English, as 
bastard, standard (O.F. estendre == extendere), coward [codardo from 
Lat. cauda; properly a dog that runs away with his tail between 
his legs). Dastard is probably connected with daze (Skeat, E. D.\, 

• A.S. bldstma, from the root bio [bl<mi\ and the two suffixes -st (gee $ 314) and *ma. 

t Properly an adverbial phrase —on life. 

t Shortened from of-\yrsUd. Qf is an intensive particle, not the preposition. An 
hmgrtd is of similar origin; of was weakened to a, and n put in for euphony. 
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-ish, -ah, -ch, added to nouns to denote * belonging to,* ‘having the 
qualities of,’ as swinish, slavish, foolish, Romish, Turkish, Welsh, 
French. Comp. Germ. Added to adjectives it naturally gives 

a diminutive force, as blackish, dullish. 

-less (A.S. = loose, free from, without). Heedless, senseless. 

-ly (a corruption of ///&<?), added (of course) to nouns. Godly, heavenly, 
ghastly (from ghost), manly. 

-ow (A.S. -u);— narrow, callow, &c. 

-some, added to verbs and adjectives to denote the presence of the 
quality that they indicate. Winsome, buxom (from bugan — to yield), 
tiresome , quarrelsome, wholesome, blithesome , fulsome. 

-th or d (originally a superlative suffix), in numerals. Third, fourth, &c. 
-y = A.S. -ig*, added usually to nouns to indicate the presence of that 
for which the noun stands. Greedy, bloody, needy, thirsty, mo&Cg, 
sorry (sore), See. Added to verbs, in sti-cky, sundry (sunder) 

-ward, denoting ‘becoming* or ‘inclining to’ from A.S. weorfSan 
(see § 268). Northward, froward (from), toward (to), awkward (from 
the old adjective auk or awk, ‘contrary, wrong’), meaning originally 
* back-handedly, ti ansvcrsely. ’ 

310 . For Derived Pronouns, see §§ 154—175. 

DERIVED VERBS. 

Verb-Prefixes (Teutonic). 

320 . I. a-meaning formerly out, away, of (A.S. aceorfan ‘to cutoff*), 
afterwards back or again, now an intensive particle, prefixed to 
veibs :— arise, abide, awake. 

be ( = by) denotes the application of an action to an object, and so 
(a) makes intransitive verbs tiansitive, as bemoan, bespeak, bestride, 
befall, or (b) forms transitive veibs out of adjectives or nouns, as 
bedim, b'grime (grim), behead,* becloud, befriend, bedew , or (c) 
strengthens the meaning of transitive verbs, as betake , bestow , 
bedazzle. Believe is a corruption of A.S. gelyfan (Germ, glauben). 
for ( = German ver) gives the idea of ‘doing out and out,* ‘over¬ 
doing,’ ‘doing in a bad or contrary sense.’ Forswear — ‘ swear 
through thick and thin,* ‘swear falsely *; forgive (Lat. condonare) — 

* make a present of, without exacting a return or penalty ; ’ forbid; 
forget. 

mis, denoting error or defect, as in misspell, misbelieve, mislike, misgive , 
Before Romance words, misadvise, misdirect. 
un (Gothic and — against, back, German ent), implies the reversal of 
the action indicated by the simple verb :— unbind, undo , untie . 
Unbosom, unkennel, &c., are made' from nouns. Answer (A.S. 
andswanati) has the prefix in the older form ; also ambassador — 
(Gothic andbahts — servant). 

grain (root of against, German gegen ); gainsay, gainstrive. 
with (see § 284 ‘ with *) ; witluiraw, withstand, withhold. 
to (— Germ, zer ; not the preposition to); to brake {* broke to pieces *) 
is still found in Judges ix. 53. 

Verb-Suffixes (Teutonic). 

821 . -el or -le, added to the roots of verbs and nouns gives a combined 
frequentative and diminutive force : dazzle (daze), straddle (stride) % 


Compare ‘ To dust a table,’ * To skin a rabbit,' &c. 
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shovel (shove), swaddle (swathe), dribble (drop), gamble (game), waddle 
(wade), snivel (sniff), grapple (grab): from nouns —kneel (knee), nestlt 
(nest), sparkle (spark), throttle (throat), nibble (nib or neb), curdle, 
scribble (scribe). 

-er (giving much the same force as the last), glimmer (gleam), wandet 
(wend), fritter (fret), flitter and flutter (flit)* 

-k (frequentative) ; hark (hear), talk (tell). 

-en forming causative or factitive verbs from nouns and adjectives ; as 
strengthen, lengthen, frighten, fatten, sweeten, slacken. 

-se, forming veibs from adjectives ; cleanse, rinse (comp. Germ. rein). 

Derivatives formed by Modifications of Sound. 

322. Verbs are often formed from nouns by a modification or weak¬ 
ening of the vowel sound, or of the final consonant, or of both. Thus 
bind (from bond), sing (from song), breed (brood), feed (food), knit 
(knot), drip (drop), heal (whole), calve (calf), halve (half), breathe 
(breath), bathe (bath), shelve (shelf), graze (grass), glaze (glass), hitch 
(hook). The same process is seen in Romance words, as prize from 
price, advise (advice), &c. The weakening was occasioned by verbal 
suffixes, which have since disappeared. 

323. Transitive (causative) verbs are often formed by a slight 
modification or weakening of the root vowel from intransitive 
verbs denoting the act or state which the former produce. Thus fell 
(from fall), set (from sit), raise (from rise), lay (lie), drench (drink), 
wend (wind), quell (quail, A.S. cwelan 4 to die’)* 

324. A k or g sound at the end of words in old English tends to 
become softened in modern English. Compare dike and ditch, stink 
and stench, wring and wrench, mark and march (— boundary), lurk, 
and lurch, bank and bench, stark and starch, seek and beseech, bark 
and barge, bake and batch, stick and stitch , wake and watch, tweak and 
twitch. Also sc tends to become sh , as A.S. scacan = shake, A.S. seddu 
= shadow , A.S. sceal— shall, A.S. scedp—sheep, A.S. scapan = shape, 
A.S. scip — ship, &c., scuffle = shuffle, screech — shriek, scabby = 
shabby, skirt — shirt, &c. 

325. Other collateral forms involve the retention or omission of 
an initial s. Compare smash, mash; splash, plash; smelt, melt; 
squash, quash; squcnch, quench; swag, wag. 

328. For Derived Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions 
see §§ 267 — 291 . 

DERIVED WORDS CONTAINING PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES 
OF LATIN ORIGIN, 

327. Prefixes of Latin Origin. 

a, ab, abs (from or away). Avert, abduction, abstract. The d in 
advance is an error ; Fr. avancer from ab and ante. 
ad (to) found also in the forms ac, al, an, ap, as, at, a, according to the 
consonant that follows it* Adore, accede, allude, announce , appear, 
assent, attend, aspire . 
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amb- or am- (round). Amputate, ambiguous. 
ante or anti (before). Antediluvian, antecessor (or ancestor ), anti¬ 
cipate. 

oiroum or circu (round). Circumlocution, circuit. 
con (with), also com-, col-, cor-, co-, according to the following 
consonant. Conduct , compact, collision, correct, coheir. 

contra, contro (against), often Anglicized into counter. Contravene\ 
controvert, counteract, country-dance = contre-danse. 
de (down, from). Denote , describe, descend. 

dis (in two, apart), also dif-, di-, de-. Dissent\ differ , dilu'e, deluge 
( = diluvium ), depart, demi—dimidiu/n. Naturalized and used as a 
negative before Teutonic words ; disband , disbelieve , distrust* 
ex (out of), ec-, ef-, e-. Extrude, efface, educe. Disguised in aston iJy 
(Jionner — extonare ), afraid ( effrayer ), scourge (ex-corrigere), &c. 
extra (beyond). Extravagant , extraneous , stranger. 
in (in, into), modified to il-, im-, ir-, en-, em-. Induce, illusion, 

impel, irruption , endure, embrace. Naturalized and used before 
Teutonic words, embody , endear. Disguised in anoint ( in-uncius). 
in (negative). Insecure , improper, illegitimate, irrational. 
inter, intro (among, within). Interdict, introduce. 
mis- (Old Fr. vies = Lat. minus); mischance (comp. Fr. mi chant), 
mischief. 

ob, obs (against), oc-, of-, op-. Oblige, occur, offend, oppose. 
per (through), pel-. Permit, pellucid. Disguised in pardon (per- 
donare), pilgrim (Ital. pellegiino = percgrinus). 
post (after). Postpone. 

prae or pre (before). Prevision, preface. Provost = prae-positus. 
praster, preter (past). Preterite, preternatural. 
pro (forth, before), pol, por-, pur-. Promote, pollute, portray, pur¬ 
chase ( pro-captiare ), purpose, purveyor. 
re or red (back, again). Reduction, redound , reduce. Used before 
Teutonic words in reset, reopen, &c. 
retro (backwards). Retrograde. Rear in rearward. 
se or sed (apart). Reduce, sed-ition. 

Bub or subs (under), sue-, suf-, sur-, sus-. Subdue, succeed, suffuse, 
surrogate, suspend. Disguised in sojourn (sub diurno). Prefixed to 
Teutonic words in sublet, &c. 
subter (beneath). Subterfuge. 

BUper (above), sur. Superscribe, surface ( = superficies), surfeit . 

trans or tra (beyond). Translate, tradition. 

ultra (beyond). Ultramontane. Outrage from It. oltraggio. 

Suffixes of Latin Origin.t 

828 . Suffixes Denoting Persons. 

(Doers of actions, persons charged with certain functions, or having 
lo do with that for which the primary word stands.) 

• In some cases, when placed before Teutonic words, dis is merely a corruption of mis, as 
misbelieve, mislike, mistrust. 

t It is difficult to classify these suffixes with any approach to precision, as some have got 
very much confused, and adjectives and participles often make their appearance as nouns 
•ad verbs. 
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tor, -sor, -or, -our, -er (= Latin -tor, -sor, -ator) ;— doctor, 
success#, emperor (impei'ator), Saviour (salvator), founder (, fundator ), 
enchanter (incantator). Sometimes confused with the A.S. -ere. 
-ant, -ent (participles); — attendant, tenant, agent. 

-er, -eer, -ler, -or, -ary (Lat. -ariuB, denoting usually ‘ one whose 
functions are connected with’ that for which the primitive noun 
stands) j— ysher (ostianus), archer (arcuarius), farrier ( ferraiius), 
brigadier, chancellor, lapidary, engineer (Fr. ingimeur) from 
ingeniator. 

-ate (Latin -atus) ;— legate, advocate . Weakened to -ee, -ey or y in 
nominee, lommittee , attorney , jury (juratus), deputy (deputatus ) 
journey ( diurnata ), party from partita. 

-ess, ese (Lat, -ensis) burgess, Chinese. 

-ess (Lat. -Xssa, fem. suffix);— countess, traitress. 

320 . Suffixes forming Abstract Nouns. 

-ion, -tion, -sion, -son, -som ;— opinion, action, ttnsion, poison 
(potion-), ransom (redemption-), leason (ration-), season (sation-, 
‘ sowing time ’). 

-ance, - ancy, -ence, -ency (Lat. -antia, -entia);— distance, infancy , 
continence , decency, chance (cadentla), province (provincia = proin* 
dentia ); imitated In grievance, &c. 

-age (Lat. -agrium — -aticum) ;—age, voyage (viaticum), savage (sdva~ 
ticus), personage, homage, marriage (maritagium). Naturalized and 
added to Teutonic words, as in tillage, windage, wharfage, bondage. 
This suffix denotes (i) the condition or occupation of the person 
indicated by the primary noun, as vassalage, pilotage; (2) a collection, 
quantity, or summing-up, as poundage, ?nileage, herbage; (3) a state 
or process in which something is concerned, as wharfage, bondage , 
windage ; (4) when added to verbs, the result of an act, or the sum 
total of separate acts indicated by the verb, as breakage, leakage , 
pillage (pil or peel = strip), coinage, &c. 

-ty, -ity (Lat. -tat, -itat-) ;— vanity, cruelty, city (civitat-). 

-tude fortitude, magnitude. 

-our (Lat. -or) labour, ardour, honour. Imitated in behaviour. 

-y (Lat. -ia) misery, memory. Preceded by t or s, -tia or -sia = 
-cy or -oe, aristocracy, fa7icy, grace. Also in abstract nouns of late 
formation, as bastardy, gluttony, beggary, simony. 

-ioe, -ess (Lat. -itia or -itium);— avarice, justice, duress (duritia), 
largess (largitia), sendee, exercise ; -ice *= ex in pumice. Latin -la, or 
Greek -cm preceded by t or s gave rise to -cy or -sy in aristocracy, 
abbacy , fancy or phantasy (< parraata ), grace. Imitated in intimacy, 
obstinacy, bankruptcy, &c. 

-ure ;— verdure , culture, picture, censure. 

-e (Lat. -ium) exile, homicide. 

-se, -ce, -s (Lat. -bus) ;— case, advice , process . 

Suffixes denoting the Instrument or Place of dome Action. 

880 . -ble (Lat. -bulus, -a, -urn);— stable, vestibule. 

^ -ole, -ore (Lat. -cuius, a, -um; -crum) obstacle, receptacle, cuticle, 
tabernacle, sepulchre, lucre. 
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-tre, -ter (Lat. -trum) ;—cloister [claustrum), theatre. 

-tory, -sory, -ser, -or, -our, -er (Lat. -torium, -sorium) ;—auditory 
(auditorium — ‘ place for hearing ’), accessory, censer [incensorium), 
mirror [miratorium ), parlour ( parlatorium ), manger ( manducatoria ). 
-me, -m, -n (Lat. -men) ;— volume, charm {carmen), leaven [Icvamen), 
noun [nomen). 

-ment (Lat. -mentum) ;— ornament, pigment; or denoting the action 
itself, as discernment, payment. Naturalized in bewitchment, fulfil¬ 
ment, &c. 

381. Suffixes forming Diminutives. 

-ule ;— globule, pillule. 

-el, -le, -1 (Lat. -ulus, -a, -um ; alius, -ellus, -illus) ;— chapel, 
chancel [cancelli), libel, table, fable [fabula — famula from fan&i}, 
circle, castle, sam[p)le [excmplum), veal ( vitulus ), buckle [buccula, 
from the face with which it was commonly adorned). Participle 
( participium ), principle ( pnncipium), and chronicle [chronica) aie 
anomalous. 

-cle, -cel, -sel (Lat. cuius, &c., cellus, &c.) carbuncle, article, 
particle [particula), parcel ( particella ), damsel [domimcella). 

-et, -let (Romance, but of obscuie origin) owlet, ballet, pocket, 
armlet, cutlet, streamlet. 

332. Suffixes forming Augmentatives. 

—oon, -one, -on ;— balloon, tdombone, million , flagon. Compare the 
Latin nicknames Naso[n-) = Big-nose, Capito[n-) = Big-head. 

333. Suffixes having a Collective or Generic Sense. 

-ery, -ry, -er (Lat. -aria or-e ria) nunnery, carpentry, chivalry, 

cavalry, river (riparia), gutter (channel for guttae, ‘drops’). The 
suffix -ry was naturalized and used in modern formations, as poetry , 
jewelry, spicery, peasantry , and added to Teutonic stems, as in 
knavery, thiez<ery, cookery. Fairy [feerie) is properly a collective noun, 
based on fay ( = fata). 

Other Suffixes. 

~ade (-atus, through Spanish and Italian);— cascade, lemonade, brigade. 
-ne, -n (Lat. -num) ;— plane, plan, fane, reign, sign, &c. 

-el, -le (Lat. -ela) ;— sequel, quarrel [querela), candle. 

-ater ;—master [magister from mag-nus),jni”' : * J mi/i-or). 

-y (Lat. -ium) ;— remedy, study outrage from It. oltraggio. 

-y, -ee (Lat. -aeus) ;— pigmy 

334. Suffixes for* |)'? Origin.* 

(Many of these adjectives h ®^o^^ sons . English.) 

al (Latin -alis, added to func|£ssing the qualities 

of/ ‘belonging to/ ~T.f ’/,$•) il, regal, general, 

comical, canal; passing ^ ** ' \FTf~gel, jewel, or -le m 

cattle ( fapitalia ). Cruet "’.g v -^m ii imitations in trial, 
denial, proposal, &c- ® a vt ^imsy) is an imitation 

of comical. Added to * Withdrawal, See. 
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-an, -ane, -ain, -en, -on (Latin anus, ‘connected with ’) pagan, 
mundane, certain, mizzen (medianus), surgeon ( chirurgianus ), sexton 
(= sacristan), parishion-er ( parochianus ). Alien from alienus. 

-ain, -aigrn, -eigu, -ange (Lat. -aneus) ;— mountain, champaign, 
foreign {foraneus ), strange (extra neus^ 1 
-ar (Lat. -aris) ; — regular, singular. 

-ary, -arious (Lat. -arius) ;— necessary, gregarious. Nouns— salary, 
gt'anary , &c. 

-ian ;— Christian. Combined with the last in librarian, antiquarian. 
-ine, -im (Latin -inus, a, um) feminine, feline, divine, rapine, 
doctrine, pilgrim (Ital. pelhgrino, from per eg? inus). 

-ant, -ent (participles) ; — volant, fluent, patent. 

-ate, -ete, -eet, -ite, -ute, -te, -t (from Latin participles and 
adjectives) ;— innate , concrete, discreet, hirsute, statute, polite, chaste, 
honest. Mandate, minute, fact, effect, &c., have become nouns. 

-se, -ce (Lat. -sus) ;— immense, intense, spouse (sponsa), sauce (salsus). 
-ile, —il, -eel, -le, -el (Lat. -llis and -ilis) ;— f?agile, senile, civil, 
frail (Lat. fragilis), genteel, gentle, able (habihs), kennel (ramie). 
-able, -ible, -ble ;— culpable, edible,feeble (flebihs), old French foible 
(compare Geiman ivenig from 7 vcmen). So many of these woids 
ended m able, that this was regaidtd as the standaid formation. It 
was naturalized and added to Teutonic loots, as in teachable, eatable. 
-ic, -ique ;— civic, public, unique. 

-ous, -ose (-osus, full of, abounding in) ;— copious, verbose, grandiose, 
jocose, famous, perilous and parlous ( pericidosus). Added to modem 
words, as dangerous (danger rr= domigei ium ‘lordship’), and to 
Teutonic stems, as in wondrous, nun dcrous. See. ritcous is a vanety 
of the older form pitous (pietosus). Righteous is a conuption of 
nhtwis. 

-ous (Lat. -us) ;— anxious, omnivorous. 

-acious (made up of -ius combined with ac- and oc-) mendacious, 
loquacious, vivacious, ferocious. 

-ious or -y (Lat. -ius) ;— censorious, amatory, illusory. 

-id ;— fo-vid, timid, hurried. 

-ive, -iffs (-ivus, commonly added to the stem of the passive participle 
in -tus or-sus, and denoting ‘inclined to,’ or ‘apt for’ the action 
denoted by the verb) ;— captive, caitiff (captivus), plaintive , platntif, 
bailiff (bajulivus), indicative, adoptive, restive. Naturalized in the 
form —ative (compare - able) and added to a Teutonic stem in talkative. 
Hasty, jolly, testy have lost an f: in old French they are hastif, jolif, 
testif( = heady). See Koch iii. 2, p. 48. 

—estrial, -estrian (Lat. -estris, anus or alis);— terrestrial, equestrian. 

Words in —ave, —tic, —atic, —aceous, -id, —lent, -lence, — mony, -esque 
(-iscus from icus), -tude, -bund, or -bond, -und, -twin, &c., will 
be readily recognized as of Latin origin. 

335 . Verb-Suffixes. 

-fy (Lat. -ficare, forming compounds rather than derivatives);— terrify. 
-ish (Lat. -esco, through the French inchoative conjugation in - ir, 
- issant );— banish, punish, &c. 

336. There are two principal modes in which verbs are formed 
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in English from Latin verbs. One mode is to take simply the crude 
form of the infinitive mood or present tense, without any suffix ; as 
intend\ defend\ manumit , incline , opine . The second mode is to turn 
the perfect participle passive (slightly modified) into a verb, as create 
(from creatus), conduct (from conduc tus), credit (from creditus ), i expedite 
\expeditus ), incense (from incensus ). When derivatives are foivned by 
both methods, one generally retains one of the meanings of tl\/e origi¬ 
nal verb, the other another. Compare deduce and deducts conduce 
and conduct; construe and construct; revert and reverse . 

337. Nouns (or adjectives) and verbs of Latin origin are often the same in 
form, but are distinguished by the accent, the noun or adjective having 
the accent on the first syllable, the verb on the second. 


Noun. 

Verb. 

accent 

accent 

affix 

affix 

collect 

collect 

cdncei t 

concert 

convert 

convert 

extract 

extract 

insult 

insult 


Noun or Adjective . 
object 
produce 
frequent 
absent 
compound 
present 
rebel 


Verb,. 
object 
produce 
frequent 
absent 
compound 
present 
rebel 


GREEK PREFIXES. 

338 . The following prefixes are found in words of Greek origin :— 
a or an (not). Anarchy. 

amphi (on both sides, or round). Amphibious , amphitheatre. 

ana (up). Anabasis, anatomy , analogy. 

anti (against). Antithesis , antipathy, 

apo (from). Apogee, apology. 

cata (down). Catalepsy, catastrophe . 

di (two, or in two). Dissyllable, diphthong. 

dia (through, among). Diameter, diaphanous, 

ec or ex (out of). Exodus, ecstatic. 

en or em (in or on). Emphasis , enema. 

endo (within). Endosmose. 

epi (upon). Epilogue, epitaph. 

eu (well). Euphony, eulogy. 

exo (outside). Exosmose. 

hyper (over). Hyperbolical, 

hypo (under). Hypotenuse, hypothesis. 

xneta (implying change). Metamorphosis . 

para (beside). Parabola, paraphrase. 

peri (round). Peristyle, perimeter, 

pro (before), Program. 

pros (to). Prosody. 

syn (with, together), modified into sym or syl. Syndic , syntax, symbol \ 
syllogism , syllable. 

GREEK SUFFIXES. 

839 . The following suffixes mark words of Greek origin 
-e : catastrophe. 

-T (=i«): anatomy, monarchy. 
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-ad or -id : Iliad, rEneid, Troad. 

-ic, -tio: logic, cynic , ethics, arithmetic. 

-ac : maniac, Syriac. 

-sis, -sy, -se (=<ns) : crisis, emphasis, pa'sy ( paralysis), hypocrisy, 
phrensy, eclipse. 

-ma : diorama, enema. 

-tre, -ter {~rf>ov) : centre, meter. 

-st : iconoclast, sophist, baptist. 

-te, -t (= ttjs) : apostate, comet, patriot. 

-sm: sophism, spasm , aneurism. 

-isk : asterisk, obelisk. 

-i2e (in verbs) : baptize, aiticiz:. This termination and its derivatives 
have been imitated in modern formations, as minimize, theorize, deism, 
egotism (or egoism ). egotist (or egoist ), annalist, papist. 

Hybrid Forms. 

340 . When a compound or derived word is made up of elements derived 
from different languages, it is called a hybrid [hybrida = mongrel, from 
Greek Vppis), as jalsehood, politely. Some writers speak as if all such 
formations were faulty, and lay down as a rule that “ in derived words 
all the parts must belong to one and the same language.” This is 
quite a mistake. When a word of foreign origin has been thoroughly 
naturalized in English, it is capable of receiving all the inflexions, pre¬ 
fixes, and affixes which are employed in English. If this were not the 
case we could not decline such words when they are nouns or conjugate 
them when they are verbs. Such words as falsehood, grateful, unjust, 
rudeness, doubtless, useless, artful , accuser, seducer, politeness, grand¬ 
father, conceited, readable, martyrdom, wondrous are all hybrids, the 
stem and the prefix or suffix being the one of English, the other of 
classical origin ; but any rule which would condemn such formations 
should be rejected as arbitrary and groundless. The following principle, 
however, is observed in the formation of derivatives :—If a derived 
word has been formed by means of an English suffix, and a secondary 
derivative has to be formed by means of a prefix, the prefix should be 
English. If the suffix of the first derivative is of classical origin, the 
prefix should be classical. Thus we say undecided and indecisive, un- 
sand -ed being both English, in- and -ive both Latin. So ungrateful, 
ingratitude; unjustly , injustice. But one or two suffixes of Latin 
origin (like -able) are treated as if of English origin, as in unspeakable. 

Disguised and Mutilated Forms. 

Words compounded of Latin elements have often undergone consider¬ 
able mutilation, so that they are not easy to recognize. Thus ostrich 
— avis struthio ; constable — comes stabuli ; parsley — petroselinum ; 
bittern comes from mugi-taurus, corrupted into bugi-taurus; megrim 
(Fr. migraine) = hemi-cranium, ‘a pain affecting half the head'; bus¬ 
tard = avis tardus; jeopardy = jocus partitus (a sportive venture, 
consisting in a choice between two alternatives); copperas—cuprirosa i 
porpoise—porcuspiscis ; porcupine—porcus spinosus ; vinegar=vinum 
acre (alegar is 'eager' or sour ale) ; verdict—veredictum ; verjuice = 
viridumjus ; viscount = vice-comes; grandam, granny (through French 
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grande dame) —grandis domina ; gramercy —grand tnerci; rosemary 
— ros mannus ; maugre= male gratum ; van \avant)~ab ante; rear, 
arrear—ad retro; chanticleer—chante clair ; summons — submoneas ; 
kerchief* =-couvre chef; cutfnv—couvrcfcu y tennis—tenez, ‘catch’; 
lamprey = lam be petram, * lickstone,’ from its habit of adhering to 
rocks by suction; agree (originally an adverb a gre) —ad gratum ; 
dandelion = dent de lion ; alert — Ital. alVerta (erla from erectus ); alarm 
= ftal all arme ‘ to arms ’ (from anna). Verbs in ~fy usually repiesent 
compounds of —Jicare, as edify, mortijy , deify. Cry (Fr. crier from 
Provencal cruiar ) is from quintare , said by Vario to mean ‘ to shout 
to the Qinritcs for help.’ Defy is fiom fidere. 

CHANGES IN LATIN WORDS PASSING THROUGH FRENCH. 

341. An attentive examination of § 328 , &c., will show the usual 
changes that are to be looked for when a Latin word has passed 
through French into English. The following (amongst others of 
less difficulty) should be borne in mind 

!• ^ often vanishes from between vowels. Compare sudden and 
subitaneus. 

2 . c or g often vanishes when it occurs before a dental or between 
vowels. Compare feat and factum, sure and securus, pay and pacare, 
deny and denegare, display and displicarc , rule and regtda, seal and 
sigilium, allow and allocare. 

3 . d or t vanishes. Compare prey and praeda, ray and radius , chair 
and cathedra , cue and cauda , roll and rot ulus, round and rotundas, 
treason and tradition, esquire and scut an us, and look at chance, obey, 
recreat, defy, fay, &c. 

4* Initial c becomes ch, as in thief, chance, chandler, chant, change. 

5 . 7 he consonantal force of ll disappears ; as in couch from collocare, 
beauty from bellitas, &c. 

6 . b or p becomes v or f as in chief [caput), ravin [rapio), river 
[ripanus), cover ( co~opcrirc ), van (ab-anfe). 

7 . di before a vowel becomes soft g or ch or j, as in siege [assedium), 
journey [diurnata), preach [pracdicare), Jane [Diana). 

8 . // undergoes a similar change, as in voyage [viaticum), age 
[aetaticum). 

9 . bi, pi, vi before a vowel becomes ge or dge, + as in abridge 
[abbreviate), change [cambiare), plunge [plumbicare ), rage [rabies), 
deluge [diluvium), assuage [ad-suavis), sage ( sapio ). 

10 . l,n, and r intrude, as in corporal [caporal), culprit, principle, 
syllable, messenger, passenger, vagrant. 

11 . g appears before n and t, as in foreign, sovereign, impregnable 

[prendre), spright [spiri tus). * 

z * 37 10 °f head {chef) so completely disappeared, that the secondary compound 

Handkerchief was formed; in which again the meaning of hand was disregarded, so that the 
word neckJtanakerehief was made, which literally ought to mean ‘ a head-coveruag used for 
the hands tied round the neck.' 6 

* sounds are modifications of the French soft g or j, into which the i before the vowel 
was developed. When this took place the b, p, or v disappeared. _. 
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12. d and t appear after n, as in gender, tyrant, ancient\ sound. 

13 . Initial syllables sometimes disappear, as ticket {Etiquette), sterling 
{Easterling), me?id {amend), pert {apertus), censer {incenser), gin 
{engine), sport {disport), fender {defender), &c. 

14 . I replaces r, as in marble, purple. 

A Latin word adopted in old English or brought in through French 
has sometimes heen re-introduced at a later period directly from the 
Latin. In thm case the older word shows a more mutilated form than 
the later. Compare Inshop and episcopal; minster and monastery; 
priest and presbyter ; pistol and epistle ; balm, balsam ; sure , secure. 
Sometimes the older form has kept its ground with a different shade of 
meaning. Compare penance and penitence; blame and blasphemy; 
chalice and calix ; forge and fabric; countenance and continence; feat 
and fact; defeat and dfeU , poor and pauper; ray and radius ; treason 
and tradition ; frail and fragile ; loyal and legal; couch and collocate. 
There has also been a tendency to reject corruptions, and bring words 
back again to their original form. Compaie aferme and affirm ; auter 
and altar; eoler and collar ; scoler and scholar; noterer and notary; 
dotyr and doctor; parfyt and perfet t; sotil and subtile ; dortoure and 
dormitory; caitiff and captive ; auntcrous and adventurous. 

Proper names are often curiously disguised in common words. Thus 
dume is merely the name of the celebiatcd schoolman Duns Scotus ; 
tawdry is a corruption of St. Audrey {Eihelnda), a fair at which gaudy 
wares were sold having been held on her feast-day ; grog is so called 
after Admiral Vernon, who fust served out to his sailors rum mixed 
with water, and was nicknamed Old Grog from a cloak of grogram 
which he was in the habit of wearing ; tram-ivays are named after 
their inventor Outram ; cordwainers dealt in Coulovan leather; a 
lumber-room was a room in which Lombard pawnbrokers kept the 
goods pledged with them ; sarcenet was made by the Saracens ; cam¬ 
bric vim made at Cam bray ; cherries came from Cerasus; damsons from 
Damascus; shalloon was made at Chalons ; copper was named from 
Cyprus ; muslin came from Mossul on the Tigris. 


SYNTAX. 

342. The word syntax means arrangement (Greek syn, 
together, taxis, arrangement). The rules of syntax are statements 
of the ways in which the words of a sentence are related to each 
other. 

343. A sentence is a collection of words of such kinds, and 
arranged in such a manner, as to make some complete sense. 

By (t making some complete sense ” is meant, that something is 
said about something . 

It is plain, therefore, that every ordinary sentence must consist 
of two essential parts ;— 
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1. That which denotes what we speak about. This is 
called the Subject/ 

2. That which is said about that of which w* 
speak. This is called the Predicate. 

344 . The functions of the different Parts of Speech and of their 
grammatical forms are based upon this primary relation. 

345 . It is the essential function of a Substantive (Noun or Pronoun) 
to denote some thing f about which we speak. It is the essential 
function of a verb to denote what is predicated respecting that of which 
we are speaking. The fact that a substantive is the subject of a 
sentence is indicated by its being in the nominative case. The fact 
that a verb is the predicate of a sentence is indicated by its being in 
some finite| form. What we can predicate of a thing is that it does 
something, or that it is in some state or condition. The functions ot 
Number, Mood, and Tense have already been described (§§ 47 , 189, 
&c., 203 , &c.). 

346 . The actions or states of things bring them into various rela¬ 
tions to other things. It was the function of the oblique cases (§ 65 )* 
of substantives to indicate these relations § By attaching a substantive 
in an oblique case to a verb, the action or state described by the 
verb is limited, or more closely defined. “John struck,” or “John 
went,” may be said of a great number of stvikings or goings, but “John 
struck the ball? “ John went home? are statements in which the predi¬ 
cate is limited or ?nore closely defined \ 

347 . A Substantive may, in most cases, stand for any one out of an 
indefinite number of things, as horse , child. The possible number of 
things of which a noun may be the name is limited when we specify 
certain marks or qualities of that which we intend to speak about. 
It was the function of Adjectives to limit the possible signification of 
nouns by denoting these marks or qualities (§ 88). 

Thus “ white horse,” or “ this little child ” stands for a smaller number 
of objects than 1 horse ’ or ‘ child/ Adjectives were inflected to 
indicate their connection with the nouns which they defined. As 
adjectives denote actions or states of things, they may be themselves 
limited by oblique cases of substantives. 

348 . We thus get the functions of the primary parts of speech 

• The grammatical subject of a sentence (which is a word) must not be confounded with 
the thing that is spoken about. In ‘ birds fly,’ the predicate ‘ fly * is attached to the (gram¬ 
matical) subject ‘ birds,’ but Jiying is predicated of the creatures named by the noun. 

t A thing is whatever we can make a separate object of thought. 

t That is, a form that marks Number and Person. 

f Thus (speaking roughly, and taking the cases of Latin or Anglo-Saxon) the Genitive Case 
marked whence the action proceeded ; the Accusative Case marked the range of the action, 
including the point to which it was directed; (he Dative Case marked the locality of the 
action, or the thing indirectly affected by it ; the Ablative or Instrumental Case marked by 
what the action was performed, or some attendant circumstance of the action. But the 
original function of one and all of them was to limit or define the signification of words 
denoting the actums or states of things. 
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(the substantive, the verb, and the adjective), and their inflexions. 
The substantive indicates by its form the relation in which it stands to 
the verb. In the nominative case it is the Subject, in any oblique case 
it limits the Predicate. The Substantive is limited by the Adjective, 
and the Adjective in its turn is limited by oblique cases of the 
Substantive. 

340. The further development of language is based upon these 
relations of its primary* elements. It has been shown (§ 267, &c.) how 
the Adverb is nothing more than an oblique case of a Noun or 
Pronoun which has become petrified or hardened into a distinct Part 
of Speech ; and again (§ 279) how the Preposition was at first nothing 
more than an Adverb, and (§ 290) how what is a Preposition, when it 
marks the relation between two notions , becomes a Conjunction when it 
marks the relation between two thoughts . The primary Parts of 
Speech stand for notio?is , these secondary Parts of Speech represent 
relations . The limiting functions of the oblique cases of substantives 
were shared by adverbs, and by combinations of a preposition and a sub¬ 
stantive ; and all these limiting ox defining adjuncts came to be attached 
to substantives through the intervention of some adjective (usually a 
participle) which was afterwards dropped. Thus “ The book [lying] 
on the table ” came to be denoted by “ The book on the table ” ; “ The 
light [coming] of or off the sun ” became ‘ The light of the sun ’ (= ‘ the 
sun’s light ’). The possessive case in English is now used solely in 
this way.t 

RELATION OF WORDS TO ONE ANOTHER. 

350. All the relations that subsist between the words and groups oj 
words of which a sentence is built up, may be ranged under these 
three heads:— 

1. The Predicative Relation. 

2. The Attributive Relation. 

3. The -Adverbial Relation. 

361. The Predicative Relation is that which subsists between the 
cardinal elements of a sentence—the Subject and the Predicate. 

,352. The other two Relations are those through which the other 
elements of a sentence are attached directly or indirectly to the Subject 
and the Predicate respectively. 

858. ( 1 ) The Attributive Relation is that borne to a substan¬ 
tive by any word or combination of words which limits or 
defines it (§ 347 ). 

(2) The Adverbial Relation is that borne to a verb or 

* The word * primary ’ is here used in quite a modified sense, as having reference to 
inflected languages like Latin or Anglo-Saxon, which have reached an advanced stage of 
development from the first rude beginnings of speech. 

t In Anglo-Saxon (as in modem German) it was freely attached., as a limiting or adverbial 
adjunct, to verbs and adjectives. 
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adjective by any word or combination of words which limits 
it, or narrows the range of its signification.* 

THE PREDICATIVE RELATION. 

354. The Predicative Relation is that in which the predicate 
of a sentence stands to its subject.t 

355. In Logic, the subject of a proposition is the entire description of 
that which is spoken of: the predicate is all that is employed to repre¬ 
sent the idea which is connected with the subject. Thus, in “ This 
boy’s father gave him a book,” the subject is “this boy’s father;” the 
predicate is “ gave him a book.” But in grammar, the single noun 
father is called the subject, and gave the predicate, the words connected 
with father and gave being treated as enlargements or adjuncts of the 
subject and predicate. 

356. In Logic propositions nrc always leduced to the form of which “ Gold 
is yellow” may be taken as a t\pe; that is, two terms (as they are called) 
are united by the veil) v>, a/e, &c. Of these terms the first is called the subject, 
the second the predicate, and the inteiveiling verb, n, are, &c., is called the 
copula or link. In grammar this is needless, and would be very troublesome. J 
“ Time flies,” or “ Tempus fugit,” is a complete sentence as it stands. The 
business of grammar is to take it and show of what it consists, not to substitute 
for it something of a difleient foim. Accordingly in grammar the only copula 
or link which is recogm/ed as attaching the piedicative idea to the subject, 

* Dr K F. Becker’s arrangement is substantially the same as the above. He classes under 
one and the same head every kind of expression (oblique cases of substantives, adverbs, or sub¬ 
stantives preceded by piepositions) by winch a verb or adjective is limited; but to everything 
of this sort he applies the term 4 Object,' so that an * Object' in his system may stand not only for 
that to which an action is directed, but for the time, place, manner, cause, or source of the action. 
This terminology rests upon a metaphysical application of the terms ‘ subjective ’ and ‘ objective ’ 
which would be unintelligible to most English learners Averbhke laughs, sleeps , &c., which 
does not necessarily bring the subiect into relation to anything else, is called by Becker ‘ a 
subjective verb ’ A verb like shikes, stands, went, came. &c., which brings the subiect into 
relation to something else (as in ‘he strikes the ball' ; ‘ne stands on the chair'; ‘he went 
to York ', ‘he came ft out Parts ’), is called by him * an Objective Verb,’ and whatever is 
used to complete or define the notion expressed by an Objective Verb is termed by him the 
‘ Object ’ of that verb. It may he urged as an objection to his terminology that this distinction 
between Subjective and Objective verbs is open to question, and has been adopted through the 
temptation offered by the convenient jingle of the contrasted teims. In ‘John strikes’ the 
verb ‘strikes,’ so far as its relation to ‘ John ’ is concerned, is quite as subjective as * laughs,' 
in ‘John laughs.’ The action, as an action , is entirely restricted to‘John’, there is no 
‘ striking* involved which is not John’s ‘ striking ’ But, be that as it may, Becker’s use of the 
word ‘ Object ’ is so different from what English learners are accustomed to in our current 
grammatical manuals, that its introduction would be productive of endless confusion. This 
difficulty is avoided by ranging (as Matzner does) every kind of adjunct which Becker calls 
an ‘ Object,’ under the head of ' Adverbial Limitations.' Everything which limits or com¬ 
pletes the notion expressed by a verb is adverbial through the very fact that it is attached to 
the verb, and it will be shown further on that there is no sufficient reason for separating the 
object of a transitive verb from the rest. 

+ A relation of this sort is, of course, reciprocal. In the sentence, “ The boy ran away,” 
while ran is in the predicative relation to boy, boy is in its turn in the subjective relation to 
ran. But as these are only two different modes of viewing the same grammatical combina¬ 
tion, a separate classification is unnecessary. 

I Grammarians who try to foist the logical copula ‘ is ’ into grammar are careful not to 
travel beyond such examples as “ Man is mortal,” or “ The bird is flying.” The task of 
dealing with such a sentence as “John went to London,” they leave to their unfortunate 
learners. 
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consists of the personal inflexion of the verb. The copula is therefore regarded 
as a part of the predicate. Thus in the sentence “ Time flies,” time called 
the subject, and flies the predicate. 

357. The connection between the Subject and the Predicate may 
assume more forms than one. 

358 . i. When it is our intention to declare that the connection between 
what the subject stands for and what the predicate stands for, either 
does or does not exist, the sentence is declarative ;* as, ‘ ‘ 'Thomas 
left the room. ” 

2. When it is our wish to know whether the connection referred ta 
subsists, the sentence is interrogative ; as, “ Did Thomas leave 
the room ? ” 

3. When we express our will or widi that the connection between what 
the subject stands for and what the predicate denotes should subsist, 
the sentence that results is called an imperative or optative 
sentence ; as, “Thomas, leave [thou] the room,” “May you speedily 
recover.” 

4 . When we merely think of the connection as subsisting, without declaring 
or willing it, we get a conceptive sentence. Sentences of this kind 
can only be used 111 combination with others. (See § 192.) 

359. In all these forms the grammatical connection between the 
verb and its subject is the same. 

360. The predicative relation to the subject may be sustained by a 
verb, or by a verb of incomplete predication and its complement. (See 
§ 392 .) In the sentence, “ The boy ran away,” the verb ran is in the 
predicative relation to the subject boy. In the sentence, “ The ball is 
round,” not only the verb is but the adjective round belongs to the 
predicate, and is m the predicative relation to the subject ‘ ball.’t 

THE ATTRIBUTIVE RELATION. 

381. When to a noun or pronoun we attach an adjective, or 
what is equivalent to an adjective, that is to say a word, phrase, 
or clause by which we indicate more precisely that for which the 
noun or pronoun stands by stating some quality that it possesses, 
or its quantity, or its relation to something else, this adjective or 
its equivalent stands in the Attributive Relation to the noun pr 
pronoun, and is said to be an Attributive Adjunct to it. 

ATTRIBUTIVE ADJUNCTS. 

362. Attributive adjuncts may be of the following kinds :— 

1 . An Adjective or participle, either used simply, or accom¬ 
panied by adjuncts of its own ; as, “ A large apple, many 
men ; ” “ the soldier, covered with wounds , still fought.” 

* The negative, if there is one, is taken as part of the predicate. 

4- The more minute discussion of the different forms of the Subject and Predicate will be 
iound in §9 378; 384; 389. 
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2 . A noun in apposition to the substantive ; as, “John Smith, 
the baker , said so,” or a substantive clause in apj>oskion to 
some substantive, as “ The report that he was killed is untrue,” 
where the clause that he was killed is in apposition to report 

We have some instances of apposition, such as ‘ A hundred sheep ’ ; 
* A thousand men ’; in which originally the second noun * was in the 
genitive case (‘ A hundred ofsheep,’ &c.). In othei cases the preposi¬ 
tion of has replaced apposition, as, ‘ What manner of man is this.’ 
In Chaucer we should have, ‘ No maner wight,’ ‘ A barrel ale.’ 

3 . A Substantive in the possessive case ; as, “My father’s 
house” ; “John’s book ” ; “ The man whose house was burnt 
down,” or a substantive preceded by of used as the equivalent 
of the genitive case in any of its meanings ; as, “ One of us ” ; 
“ The leader of the party ” ; “ The love of money.”t 

Nouns or pronouns in the Possessive Case are so like adjectives that 
in old English the possessive cases of the personal pronouns were 
declined as adjectives (just as cuius was in Latin). In German we 
often find adjectives in -sch instead of nouns in the genitive. 

4 . A substantive preceded by a preposition; as, “ A horse 
for riding” ; “Water to drink” ; “ The trees in the garden * ; 
“ A time to weep.” A simple adverb may be used in a similar 
way, as “The house here” ; “An outside passenger”; “The 
then state of affairs.” These may be called adnoininal 
adjuncts of the noun. 

This construction had its origin In the use of an adjective or participle 
which was afterwaids dropped, as in Greek ol vvv foepuiroi is olvvv 
&T6S dvOpwiroi. * An outside passenger ’ is ‘ An outside riding 
passenger’; ‘The then state’ is ‘The then existing state ,’X &c. 

5 . An Adjective Clause ; as, “ They that will be rich fall into 
temptation ” ; “I have found the piece which I had lost.” 

The Relative (or Adjective) Clause, containing a finite verb, is 
sometimes replaced by a Relative Phrase, containing a verb in the 
infinitive mood, § as “Where there is then no good for which to 
strive. ” 


With the plural ‘ q/' reappears, as * hundreds of pounds,’ ‘ dozens of times ’ 
t One curious u^e of 0/ is that in which it replaces the relation of apposition, as in “The 
month of June ; The island of Sardinia ” ; “A brute of a fellow ” : “A milksop of a boy.” 
r be genitive is similarly employed sometimes in Latin. 

t As the mention of a thing presupposes its being (at least nationally , which is ail that is 
necessary 1 the omission of that which indicates being is very easy When a n'oun is used 
™ 362, 2) it may be qualified by an adverb just like any other attributive word. 
Inis man, once the possessor of a large fortune.” 

. « u distinguish an adjunct of this kind when attached to the object of a 

JKf "P"! f 11 adverbial adjunct of the verb itself. Tn “ Let me have something to eat," or 
«e that bath ears to hear , it does not matter in which way it Is taken In “ f gave him a 
l^unct of thepredi^te gaVe mC * etter £° st ' gerundial infinitive is an adverbial 
These phrases may perhaps be regarded as elliptical clauses , ‘No good for which 1 


ft pen 


t° strive, or something of the kind. Sometimes the pronoun disappears, as * I have not 
- J B tO write with, where there is nothing for the preposition with to govern. Being the 
nnduttm of an adverbial adjunct ( with which ’) * with’ must now be treated as an adverb. 
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803. There is an important class of cases in which an adverb or adverbial 
phrase is attached to a noun by virtue of the idea of action which the 
noun involves,* as “ Our return home ” (compare ‘We returned home’); 
“ His journey to Paris ” (‘ He journeyed to Paris ’) ; “ The revolt of 
the Netherlands from Spain ” ; “ Progress towards completion &c. 
These adjuncts (like those mentioned in § 362 , 4 ) may be termed 
adnominal {ad ‘ to,’ no men * noun ’), having the same sort of relation 
to the noun , that an adverb has to a verb . 

864. One attributive adjunct may often be replaced by another. Thus, for 
“The king’s palace ” we may say ‘The palace of the king,’ or ‘The 
palace which belongs to the king,’ or ‘The palace belonging to the 
king,’ &c. An attributive adjunct sometimes (especially in poetry) 
expresses a condition , and may be replaced by an adverbial clause. 
Thus, in “Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, which had 
no less proved certain unforeknown ” {Milton), unforeknown is equiva¬ 
lent to ‘ if it had been unforeknown. ’ 

365. Attributive adjuncts may be used in two w r ays. ( 1 ) They may be dis¬ 
tinguishing or defining , as when we say, ‘A black horse,’ or * Four 
men.’ Here black and four distinguish the thing or things referred to 
from others comprehended under the same common name. ( 2 ) They 
may be descriptive , i.e. adding some additional description to a thing 
already defined by its name, or by some definitive word, as in “Louis 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French “ Next came the King, mounted 
on a white horse . ” 

360, Several attributive adjuncts may be attached to the same substantive. 
Sometimes they are co-ordinate, as “ A wise, just, and powerful king, 
who ruled with firmness and moderation ” ; “ The old house near tht 
liverf But sometimes one attribute can be applied only after the 
substantive has been qualified by another, as in “ I honour all [men 
who love virtue].” 

THE ADVERBIAL RELATION. 

307. Any word, phrase, or clause which modifies or limits t a 
verb, adjective, or attributive phrase is in the Adverbial Relation 
to it (see §§ 347, 349), or is an Adverbial Adjunct to it. 

It is obvious that this definition really includes what is commonly 
called the Object of a verb, which is quite correctly described as 
adverbial, since it is attached to a verb , and narrows its signification. 
But this particular kind of adjunct is usually classed separately in 
our grammars ,t and its relation to the verb is spoken of as 


* It Is the notional signification of a verb, not its predicative function, which is qualified 
by an adverb, or defined by an objective case. Hence gerunds have objects and adverbs 
attached tp them, and some nouns admit of at least an approach to the same construction. 

f That is, narrows the extent of its possible application. Thus, * He saw' or ‘ He w« 
may be spoken of a larger number of acts than ‘ He saw the fire,’ ‘ He went to Rosier 
Similarly, * He is angry ’ is limited when we say ‘ He is angry at your folly.' 

t The sharp distinction which the usual classification makes between the object and tn« 
other limiting adjuncts of a verb does not exist in reality. Had it been real, language would 
have marked it by giving to the object a distinct case of its own. In fact, however, we find 
that in inflected languages like Latin the accusative case is used to mam several related 
ideas (including the Objective Relation) whioh admit of being classed as species of one com- 
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THE OBJECTIVE RELATION. 

368 . When a verb, participle, or gerund in the Active Voice 
denotes an action which is directed towards some object, the word 
denoting that object stands in the objective relation to the verb, 
participle, or gerund. Thus, in “ The dog bites the boy,” boy is 
in the objective relation to bites. In, “Seeing the tumult, I went 
out,” tumult is in the objective relation to seeing. In, “ Hating 
ane’s neighbour is forbidden by the Gospel,” neighbour is in the 
objective relation to the gerund hating. The object* of a verb 
is the word, phrase, or clause which stands for the object of the 
action described by the verb when it is in the Active Voice. 

369. The object of a verb may be of two kinds, the Direct Object 
and the Indirect Object. 

A. The Direct Object t denotes— 

(a) The Passive Object, or that which suffers or receives the action 
denoted by the verb, as “ He struck the ball “ I heard a noiseP 
{It) The Factitive Object , or that which is the product of the action, as 
“lie wrote a letter ” ; “They made a noise .” 

mon genus. In “Amo puerum” puerum would be called the Object of the verb; in “Eo 
Romain,” Rotnam would be treated as having an advcibial relation to eo. Yet there is no 
substantial difference between the two In each instance the accusative case marks the 
quarter to which the action is directed. “Amo puerum ’ means “My love is directed 
to the boy ” ; “Eo Romani” means “My going is dnected to Rome.” (In Spanish the 
relation of the direct object is marked by the preposition ii, as though we said “ I love to 
you.”) Nay, this is only one form of a more general idea expressed by the accusative, 
namely, that of the range within which an action takes place, so that the accusative of the 
object is brought into close relation to other uses referring to space and time which are 
usually classed as adverbial In English (the syntax of which is of rather a rough 
and ready kind, ignoring delicate shades of distinction), we find that what we call the 
direct object of a verb has often replaced a genitive or dative, or some combination with 
a preposition, which we should have had no difficulty in classing as an Adverbial Adjunct. 
Thus the verbs ‘miss' ‘forget, ‘heed* were followed by the genitive in Anglo-Saxon, and 
later by of; ‘ follow, ‘withstand,’ ‘forgive’ were followed by the dative or ‘to.’ Many 
verbs of French origin take a direct object in English which in French were followed by 
.i or de, as obey, enjoy, applaud , approach, oppose, renounce, resist, resemble, pardon, 
blease, survive, &c. We get a beautiful and fruitful generalization of the structure of 
language when we recognize that all the oblique cases of a substantive served one common 
purpose, namely to mark how some thing was brought into relation to something else by 
means of what it did, or what it was. 

• Beware of confounding the thing which is the object of an action with the word which is 
the grammatical object of a verb. It is most unfortunate that we cannot avoid using the 
same term for both. 

t In many grammars the direct object of a transitive verb is called the completing object, or 
the completion oj the predicate. The term has been borrowed from Becker, but spoilt 
in the borrowing. It has been pointed out (see note on l 353) that Becker applies the 
term ‘ Object ’ to everything which denotes that to which the action or state of a thing has 
a relation. If the meaning of a verb or adjective is such that we necessarily think of some¬ 
thing as being in relation to the action or state which it denotes, he calls the object a ‘com¬ 
pleting object,’ but his ‘ completing object ’ would include such instances as 4 begs for bread ' ; 

* pleased with the gift' ; ‘ acquainted with the way * stands on the table ‘ went to London.* 
This is consistent at any rate. 1 1 is unreasonable to maintain that struck or heard wants to 
be 1 completed. 4 and that ‘ went * or * looked 4 does not. The term computing object had 
better be avoided altogether. We can get on very well without it, and it gets confounded 
with the complement of the predicate which will be dealt with presently. 
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The Direct Object is that which is expressed in the accusative case in 
Latin, Greek, German, or Anglo-Saxon. 

B. The Indirect Object of a verb denotes that which is indirectly 
affected by an action, but is not the immediate object or product of it, 
as “ Give him the book,” “ Make me a coat.”* 

In Anglo-Saxon (as in Latin, German, &c.) the Indirect Object was 
expressed by the Dative Case. In modern English both sorts of 
objects are expressed by the same case, the Objective. When it 
represents the Indirect Object, the substantive in the objective case is 
often preceded by the preposition ‘ to 1 or * for ^ as ‘ Give the book to 
John / * Make a coat for me' 

370. One remarkable result of the amalgamation of the Dative and 
the Accusative Case into the Objective Case has been, that not only 
the Direct Object, but in most cases the Indirect Object of an Active 
Verb may be made the Subject of a Passive Verb. Thus, “ I told himf 
the story ” may become either “ The story was told him (or to him),” 
or u He was told the story.” “ They refused him admittance ” yields 
either “ Admittance was refused him,” or “ He was refused admittance.” 
Whithever of the two objects is made the subject of the passive verfy 
the other object remains attached to the passive verb.:}: 

Some verbs take two direct objects after them, as “The teacher heard 
me my lesson ” ; “ They asked me my name” ; “The master taught the 
boy French.” In such cases also in the passive construction one of the 
two objects remains attached to the passive verb, as '* I was asked my 
name , or “ My name was asked ?ne ”; “ They were taught obedience,” 
or “ Obedience was taught them.” 

The Direct Object of a verb is not indicated by prepositions.§ 

ADVERBIAL ADJUNCTS. 

371. The basis and type of the Adverbial Adjunct is a sub¬ 
stantive in an oblique case, used to limit or define the signifi¬ 
cation of a verb or adjective. 


* See Shakspeare ( Taming of the Shrew, i 2) for a humourous illustration of the difference 
between the dative and the accusative sense of the English Objective Case. 

+ When the indirect object is expressed simply by the objective case, it must precede the 
direct object, as ‘ They gave John an apple.’ If it is placed after the direct object, to ox for 
must be introduced, as ‘ They gave an apple to John.’ But the word it always comes first, as 
“‘Give it me.” 

t In this way a passive verb in English may have an object. The action which is viewed 
passively with regard to one of its objects is still viewed as directed actively towards the other. 
But it is perfectly allowable to treat the object which is left with the passive verb as an 
adverbial adjunct (5 367). 

§ A substantive preceded by a preposition always constitutes either an attributive adjunct 
(5 362, 4), or an adverbial adjunct (§ 374, 4). When the preposition is used to denote the rela¬ 
tion of a thing to a thing (§ 277)1 we get an attributive adjunct; when it denotes the relation of 
an attribute or action of a thing to some other thing, we get an adverbial adjunct. This 
statement is not invalidated by the remarkable freedom of English in the use of the Passive 
Voice. “ I am speaking of you ” is precisely analogous to the French “ Je parle de vous,” 
the German “ Ich spreche von dir,” and the Latin u Loquor de te.” Nobody would for a 
moment admit that loequor de makes a compound transitive verb , and that de has ceased to 
be a preposition and become an adverb united to the verb. Yet we can say in English, “ This 
was spoken of;" but so can we also say, “ He was taken care of/’ “ He was promised a new 
coat. 1 (See 5 187.) 
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In Anglo-Saxon the Genitive, Dative, ancl Accusative were all used for 
this purpose.* In modern English the Genitive or Possessive Case is 
no longer used adverbially, except in some adverbs which were once 
genitive cases of substantives (§ 267, i); but the Objective Case 
(which represents both the Dative and the Accusative) either by 
itself, or preceded by a preposition, forms a common adverbial 
adjunct. 

372 . Besides the object of a verb, which has already been discussed, 
we get the following Adverbial Adjuncts. 

1. A Noun in the Objective Case, usually with, but sometimes 
without an attributive adjunct, and representing sometimes an older 
genitive, sometimes a dative, and sometimes an accusative. This 
objective case is used to mark— 

(a) Extent or direction in space, as 4 * He lives miles away ”; 
“He walked ten miles ” ; “Go that iuay” ; “ We returned another 
way” t 

(£) Duration of time or time when, as “We stayed there all the 
summer ” ; “All day long ”1 ; “He arrived last night ”; “ Day by 
day”; “ Night after night”; “I waited days and days for him”; 
“ He wore the same dress summer and winter .” 

(c) Manner, Measure or Degree, or Attendant Circumstance, as 
“They went over dry foot” ; “The ship drove full sail” ; “He 
came /w/ haste” ; “ Step by step”; “He is not a bit like his 
brother” ; “ I don’t care § a button for him” ; “ What need we any 
further witness?”; “Bound hand and foot” ; “A hundred times 
better” ; “ Three furlongs || broad ” ; “Six years IT old” ; “ Worth 
ten pounds” ; “Not worth the cost” ; “Worthy the owner and the 
owner it” (Shaksp.); “ What trade art thou?” (Shahsp.) ; “ He ib 
just my age."; “ Thou mayest eat grapes thy fill” (Deut . xxiii. 24). 

2. A Substantive in the Objective Case, supplying the place of 
nn older Dative, as “ He looks like me ” ; “ You are nearest the door.” 
The Indirect Object really belongs to this class. 

3. What is often termed the cognate accusative or objective (as 
in * to run a race] 1 to die a happy death *) should more properly be 
classed among the adverbial adjuncts.** In Anglo-Saxon the dative 

• For example “ Ipes pu gimest" (thou yeamest for fame ) ; “g< 5 des grtedig ” (greedy 
after good) \ 44 mddes bliOe ” (blithe of mind ); “ e&gum geseah ” (saw with, eyes ) ;pysixtan 
mdn'fte ” (in the sixth month) ; “ ealne weg ” {all the way). The genitive had a very wide 
range of use as an adverbial adjunct. (See March, A.S. Grammar, § 309, &c ) 
t Ift A.S. the genitive case was used here “ oftres waeges.” (See Chron. 1006,) 

J Long here isfor along. In A.S. it is “ andlangne d®g, andlang being an adjective, 
meaning ‘extending without interruption ’ (Lat. contitiuus). 
i * Care ’ is not a transitive verb, and therefore cannot have ‘ button' as a direct object. 

(| In lit* this th» ercni.lv* woe <iea/l in Annln.Cavnn r>e •* hn**M Cv.lanirn kJt/1 ” /*V 

made effSfty cubits high ” {Esther v. 14) ; “ He was of eyghte and tli’rytty yer old* 7, (Eob. oj 
GL). Die dative was used in defining a comparative. Much (as in muck better) or little (as 
in ^ little more) were datives, ‘miclum’ and ‘ lytlum.’ 4 A foot taller' means 'taller by 
afoot.* 

IT Sometime® cut down to the numeral, as “ She is seventeen,” 

*• The cognate objective sometimes appears in a metaphorical shape, as in “ To look daggers 
at a person* ; “ To nun fire and brimstone." The 1 ague pronoun it is freely used in this 
construction, as, “ Wc shall have to rough it” \ “Go it, boys,” &.c. 
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was used in some cases, as “ Men libban >am life 9 (Men live that 
life) ; “He feaht miclum feohtum” (He fought great fights). The 
accusative was also common. See Koch , ii. p. 94. 
f There is not the smallest objection to treating ihe objective case used 

with a passive verb when the active takes two objects, as an Adverbial 
Adjunct. See note t on § 370 . 

4 . A substantive preceded by a preposition; as, “ He hope* 
for success ” ; “I heard of his arrival ” ; “He killed the bird with a 
stone ” ; “ He is fond of reading ” ; “ All but* one were present.” 

The gerundial infinitive (§ 192 ) often forms an adverbial adjunct of 
a verb or adjective ; eg., “He toils to earn a living” ; “ lie strives to 
succeed” ; “ We eat to live” ; “ He has gone to fetch his hat” ; “This 
food is not fit to eat" ; “ This coat is too good to give away ” ; “ This 
house is to let + == for letting) ” ; “He is to blame” ; “You are to 
give this to John (compare “I am for refusing his request”); 
“ He is a foolish man to throw away such a chance” Here to throw 
away, &c., is in the adverbial relation to foolish . An adverbial 
adjunct may also consist of a preposition followed by a substantive 
clause (see § 290 ) or by an infinitive mood, as “1 was about to 
observe ,” or by a substantive with an indirect predicate, as “ The 
wind sits fairer news to go to Ireland” ; “The night is too dark 
for us to see” (see § 397 ). But, followed by an infinitive mood or a 
clause, often forms an adverbial adjunct ; as, “ I cannot but pity 
him”; “I would buy it but that I have no money,” where t but 
that — money 5 forms an adverbial adjunct to would buy. 

In many adverbial adjuncts of this class the noun preceded by the 
preposition of or to was formerly in the genitive or dative case, as, for 
example, after full, clean, mindful, guilty, weary, & c. Prepositional 
phrases have sometimes replaced direct objects, as in * to admit of '; 

* to accept of '; ‘ to dispose op ’; ‘ to approve of' &c. 

5. A substantive (accompanied by some attributive adjunct) 
in the nominative or objective X absolute ; as, “ The sun having 
risen, we commenced our journey.” “ He being absent , nothing could 
be done.” A substantive clause may be used absolutely, like a simple 
substantive, as, “ Granted this is true, you are still in the wrong.” 

* Pay special attention to this preposition * but ’ (§ 284). 

t In Anglo-Saxon the active voice is always used in phrases of this sort; e.g , "Mamies 
tunu ys t6 syllanne on manna handa,” ‘ the Son of Man is to be given (to give) into the hands 
>f men ' (Matt. xvii. 22). Compare " You are to blame in this.” The use of the active voice 
in this and similar phrases shows that the infinitive cannot be regarded as a complement of the 
predicate, because the active idea is not predicated of the subject. 1* “ I saw a house to 
let,” it is obvious that ‘ to let ’ forms an attributive adjunct of ‘ house.' 

X Some grammarians insist that in these constructions the objective (as the representative 
of the old dative) is the only proper case, and that the use of the nominative is the result of a 
mistake. Milton uses both constructions. Thus, " Him destroyed for whom all this was 
made, all this will follow soon " (P. L. ix. 130); " Us dispossessed ” (P. L, vii. 140). On the 
other hand, we find "Adam, wedded to another Eve, shall live with her enjoying, I extinct” 

( [P . L. ix. 5)44); " Which who knows but might as ill have happened, thou being by ” (JP, Z*. 
ix.). Shakspeare also uses the nominative: ‘ ‘ Thou away, the very birds are mute. 
When the forms adm t of a choice, the nominative is preferred by modern writers. When the 
abbreviated participle except (\ 283) is used, we always find the objective case, as all except 
me. The dative was used in Anglo-Saxon. 
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Participles may be used absolutely in this manner without having any 
noun to be attached to (see § 382 ). In such a sentence as “ Speaking 
generally, this is the case,” the phrase ‘ speaking generally ’ is an 
adverbial adjunct of the predicate. 

6 . An adverb* (see § 259 ); as, “He fought bravely? u I set out 
yesterday “ He is very industrious.” 

7. An adverbial clause ; as, “ I will come when I am ready ” ; u I 
would tell you if I could d (See further ‘ Complex Sentences,’ § 401,) 

373. One kind of Adverbial Adjunct may often be replaced by 
another. 

Thus for “He suffered patiently we nay say “He suffered with 
patience ,” and vice versd ; for “ He failed through carelessness ,” we may 
say “ lie failed because he was caieless , ” for “ This being granted, the 
proof is easy,” we may say “ If this be granted, the proof is easy.” 

374. Adverbs themselves admit of limitation or qualification as regards 
degree ; as, “11c writes very badly ” ; “ He will be here almost imme¬ 
diately.” Even a preposition may be modified by an adverb, as “ He 
went all round the town ” ; “ He has cut half through the beam.” 

375. When a noun stands in either the predicative or the attributive 
relation to another substantive, it may have words standing to it in 
the adverbial relation ; as, “Napoleon, lately Emperor of the French.” 

376. Adverbial adjuncts of all kinds admit of the same classification 
as simple adverbs. (See § 265 and § 415, &c.) 

377. Two or more adverbial adjuncts may be attached to the same veib or 
adjective. Sometimes they are co-ordinate, as in “ He ran to the spot 
immediately , as fast as he could ” ; “He spoke calmly and without 
hesitation .” Sometimes one adjunct can be applied only after the veil) 
or adjective has been modified by the other, as in “I will not [stand 
in your way] ” ; “We do not [play at cards every day] ” ; “ [Scarce 

,■* were they gone] when he ordered them to be recalled.” 

In some grammars a Predicate to which adverbial adjuncts are 
attached is said to be extended. t 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

378 . As both the subject and the verb of a sentence aie 
spoken of the same thing, they must agree with each other in 
those points which they have in common, that is, in number and 
person . 


* The learner may be surprised to see that in this arrangement of Adverbial Adjuncts the 
Adverb itself has not been put first. The purpose of this is to draw attention to the fact that 
the Adverbial Objective Case (with or without a preposition before it) is not a makeshift 
imitation of an independent part of speech, but is a relic of the primary function of the oblique 
cases of substantives, namely, to limit or define the signification of verbs and adjectives It is to 
this that the Adverb itself owes its origin, for Adverbs are (certainly in most cases, and possibly 
in all) nothing more than inflected forms of nouns and pronouns sometimes with, sometimes 
without prepositions before them. (See this set forth at length in ii 266 — 273.) 

* It must be carefully borne in mind that what is predicated by the verb is in fact limited 
by these adjuncts. 
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370. The subject of a finite verb is put in the nominative 
case.* 

380. A noun in the singular number which denotes a multitude (as 
crowd, senate, army , flock ) may have its verb in the plural number, 
when the idea to be kept in view is not the multitude viewed as one 
whole , but the individuals of which the multitude is composed. As, 
“ The multitude were of one mind.” But we should say, “ The army 
was led into the defile,” because we then speak of the army as a whole. 
In A.S. a fiai'ticiple in the plural might be used to qualify a noun of 
multitude. 

381. The verb is put in the plural number when it has for its subject 
two or more nouns in the singular coupled by the conjunction andj t 
as, “ John and Thomas were walking together.” But when the com¬ 
pound subject is considered as forming one whole, the verb is kept in 
the singular ; as, “The mind and spirit remains invincible “ Hill 
and valley rings ” (Par. L. ii. 495) ; “ Wherein doth sit the dread and 
fear of kings ” (. Shakspeare , M. of V.). 

382. Every finite verb must have a subject in the nominative 
case expressed or understood. J 

Such a sentence as, <c That is the man whom I heard was ill,” is 
faulty, because the verb was is left without a subject; the relative 
pronoun, which ought to be the subject, being vrongly put in the 
objective case.§ It should be, “ That is the man who, 1 heard, was ill.” 
“ 1 will give this to whomsoever wants it ” is faulty in a similar way. 
Wants must have whosoever for its subject. 

The subject of a verb is sometimes understood, as “I have a mind 
presages me such thrift, ” for ‘ tvhich presages,’ &c. ; “So far as [it] 
in him lies”; “Do [he] what he will, he cannot make matters 


* Let the learner beware of the slovenly habit of saying that a verb agrees with its nomina¬ 
tive case . Ihe subject of a verb is not a form, but a substantive in a certain form. 

t The preposition ‘ with ’ sometimes answers the same purpose, as “ Gcdaiiah, who with 
his brethren and son were twelve ” (i Chron. xxv 9) 

J In A.S. we find passive and other impersonal verbs used absolutely without any subject 
expressed or understood. Thus “ p&m ylcan d< 5 me [>e ge demaO e< 5 w byO gedemed ” (‘with 
the same judgment that ye judge, to you [it] shall be judged’); “hine hyngrede ” (‘him 
hungered’). Compare the Latin tonat, pluit, fugnatum cst, &c. The word it that we now 
use is the mere ghost of a subject. See \\ 247, 496. 

The use of the impersonal verb was formerly much more common. Thus in old writers we 
find ‘ it glads me ’; ‘it pities me ; ‘him shall never thirst’ {John iv. 14), ‘me lists’: ‘me 
longeth ’; ‘ if you liketn ’ ( Chaucer ); ‘ me remembreth of the day of doom ’ ( Chaucer ); “ me 
forthinketh ’' (‘ repents me ’) ; ‘ it recks me not’ (Milton) ; ‘hem( — them) neOeth ’ {Piers Pi.). 
‘me wondreth;’ ‘me dremed ’ [Chaucer). Several impersonal expressions with a dative 
of the person have been turned into personal ones with a nominative of the person, as 
* I please ’ (for ‘ it pleases me ’); ‘ he was loth * (for ‘ loth him was ’); ‘ he were better his 
detne to take’ (for * it were better for him to take his death,' Townl. M. p 187) , ‘ to do what 
I am best’ {id. p. 70) ; ‘ you were best to go to bed ’ {Shaksfi.), &c. See Mktzner iii. p. 3. 

5 The construction of a relative or interrogative pronoun may always be tested by that of a 
demonstrative pronoun used in its stead. The construction of “Whom I heard was ill/* 
would be the same as that of “ I heard him was ill,” 
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worse.” The subject of a verb in the imperative mood is usually 
omitted.* 

383. Every noun, pronoun, or substantive phrase used as a 
subject ought to have a verb attached to it as predicate. 

But for the sake of giving greater prominence to the subject, it is 
sometimes mentioned first, and then repeated by means of a demon* 
strative pronoun, as “The Lord, He is the God.” 

Also in subordinate clauses with if and 7 vhen, where a relative pronoun 
is the subject, there is the difficulty that the relative must come first, 
and yet the subject must not be separated from the verb by if or 
when.f The older writers m such cases repeated the subject relative 
in the form of a demonstrative, as “A right noble lord, who, had he 
not sacrificed his life, &c.” ( Milton ) ; “ Lend it rather to thine enemy 
who if he break, thou mayst with better face exact the penalty” 
{Merck. Ven.). 

SUBJECT. 

384. The subject of a sentence may be — 

1. Simple. 2. Compound. 3. Complex. 

385. The subject of a sentence is simple when it is — 

1. A single Substantive (Noun or Pronoun), as “ Men are 
mortal,” “/love truth,”or an Adjective used substantively. 

2. An Infinitive Mood or Gerund, as “ To err is human 
“ Walking is good exercise.” 

3. Any word which is itself made the subject of discourse, 
every word being a name for itself as “ Thou is a personal 
pronoun.” 

380. The subject of a sentence is compound when it 
consists of two or more substantives coupled together by the con¬ 
junction and; as, “ Ccesar and Pompey were rivals.” “ You and I 
will travel together.”! See Addenda , p. 264 . 

• If the relation of the Subject and the Predicate is not obvious from the form of the words 
(as it is in 1 1 am.' ‘ thou seest,’ 1 he lives,’), the learner should determine the subject of ar.y 

f iven finite verb by the exercise of his intelligence, discarding all mechanical rules and tests. 

n most cases the subject of a declarative sentence precedes the verb, but sometimes it does 
not, especially in poetry, as “ There stood a marble wall, wrought cunningly.” Some tithe 
ago there was an affected fashion of employing this inversion, which was ridiculed in the 
following parody:— 

44 So, when 4 dogs’ meat ’ re-echoes through the streets, 

44 Rush sympathetic curs from their retreats; 

44 Beam with bright blaze their supplicating eyes, 

44 Sink their hind-legs, ascend their joyful cries ; 

44 Each, wild with hope, and maddening to prevail, 

44 Points the pleased ear, and wags the expectant tail.” 
t This difficulty does not present itself in Latin. In qui si dedisset , ‘qui’ is the subject 
of dedisset. 

t Many grammarians insist that in cases of this kind we are to regard the sentence as a 
contraction of two co-ordinate sentences joined by and. This explanation might do very well 
for such a sentence as, 44 John and William are eleven years old’; that is, “John is eleven 
years old, and William is eleven years old *'; but it is simply absurd when applied to such 
sentences as 44 Two and three make five,” “ He and I are of the same age*’; “Blue and 
yellow make green.** The conjunction is sometimes omitted, as 44 Where Nature, Freedom, 
Art, smile hand in hand ” (Camfbell). 
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The conjunctions either— or, neither-—nor, do not couple substantives 
together so as to form a compound subject. They imply that one of 
two alternatives is to be taken. Hence if each subject is singular the 
verb must be singular. Thus, “ Either he or his brother was in fault 
“ Neither John nor Thomas has arrived.” 

387 . The subject of a sentence is complex when it con- • 
sists of an infinitive or gerundive phrase, of a substantive 
clause,* or of a quotation ; as, “Better b: with the dead” ; “Me 
chaunced of a knight encountered he ” (Spenser); “ How to do it is 
the question ”; “ Thai he said so is certain ”; “ c England expects 
every man to do his duty,’ was Nelson’s watchword.” 

A complex subject is very often anticipated by the pleonastic use of 
the neuter pronoun it, which serves as a temporary substitute for 
the real subject, the grammatical relation of which to the verb it 
indicates more concisely. Thus: “//is wicked/? tell lies j ,J “//is 
certain that he said so.” t 

Enlarged or Expanded Subject. 

388. The subject of a sentence may have attached to it any attri¬ 
butive adjunct (§ 362) or any combination of attributive adjuncts (see 
^ 399 )) as, 

“ The man told a lie ” (Demonst. Adj.). 

“ Good men love virtue ” (Ad/, of Quality). 

“Edward the Black Prince did not succeed his father” (Noun m 
Apposition). 

“ John's new coat, which he was wearing for the first time , was torn ” 

( 1 . Noun in Poss. Case , 2 . Adj. of Quality, 3 . Ad/. Clause ). 

If the subject is a verb in the infinitive mood, or a gerund, it may be 
accompanied by objective or adverbial adjuncts, as, 

“ To rise early is healthful.” 

“ To love one's enemies is a Christian duty.” 

“ Playing with fire is dangerous.” 


* In the older writers we often have a substantive with an indirect predicate in the infinitive 
mood (I 397) used instead of a substantive clause as the subject of a verb. Ihus: “No 
wonder is a tewed man to rusted Chaucer, Prol. 504); “It is shame you to bete kirn," 
Townl. M. p. 108). In Chaucer, Shakspeare, &c., we often find the infinitive with for to 
instead of to (as r unto a poure ordre for to give is signe, &c., Ch. Prol . 225). This form of 
the infinitive was used as an indirect predicate, as “it spedith o man for to deie for the 
peple” (Wycliffe, John xviii. 14) This construction is preserved (with a slight alteration in 
the arrangement of the words) in such expressions as “ It is a rare thing fora man to be 
perfectly content that is, 1 That a man should be perfectly content is a rare thing.’ 

t In such sentences as “ There was a man of the Pharisees, &c there is not the least 
necessity for regarding there as a temporary substitute for the subject. It is a mere adverb, 
bavin g its proper (though very weakened) force. It answers to the French.y in ‘ il y a ’ where 
the subject is il. It represents in an indefinite, shadowy way the circumstances in which the 
predication is made. In the French phrase ily a, ‘il’ - the whole aggregate of circum¬ 
stances before us, ‘y* = m the particular case referred to, ‘a’ = lias or involves so and so. 
In the Northern dialect that or it was used, ‘ It is na man ■= ‘ there is no man ’; ‘ that is na 
clerc' = ‘ there is no clerk.' No one would call there the subject of the verb in *A 
merchaunt was there’ (Chaucer, Prol. 270, compare 388, 445, 477, 43, 165, 4x1,118, &c.) 
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PREDICATE. 

389 . The Predicate of a sentence may be 

1. Simple. 2. Complex. 

SIMPLE PREDICATE. 

390. The predicate of a sentence is simple when the notion 

to be conveyed is expressed by a single finite verb; as. “ Virtue 
flourishes” “ Time flics.” “ 1 love” 

COMPLEX PREDICATE. 

391. Many verbs do not make complete sense by themselves, 
but require some other word to be used with them to make the 
sense complete. Of this kind are the intransitive verbs be, become , 
grow , seem, can , do, shall , will , &c., and such transitive verbs as 
make , calf 

To say, “ The horse is,” “ The light becomes,” “ I can,” or “ I made 
the man,” makes no sense. It is requisite to use some other word 
or phrase (a substantive, an adjective, or a verb in the infinitive) with 
the verb ; as, “ The horse is black” “ The light becomes dim” u I can 
write” “ It made the man mad” “ He was made king” “He was 
elected President.” “ He was named Henry.” Verbs of this kind are 
called Verbs of incomplete Predication, and the words used with 
them to make the predication complete may be called the comple¬ 
ment of the predicate.* 

Verbs which are capable of forming simple predicates are often followed 
by complements, being verbs of incomplete predication so far as the 
matter in hand is concerned. Thus live is not always and necessarily 
a verb of incomplete predication, but in the sentence “He lived 
happy ever afterwards,” the predicate is lived happy, and happy forms a 
(subjective) complement to lived, which, therefore, is, so far, a verb of 
incomplete piedication. So in “ They went along singing,” singing is 
the complement of went.f In “ lie made a mistake,” tnade is a verb 
of complete predication ; in “He made his father angry,” made is a 
verb of incomplete piedication, and requires the (objective) comple¬ 
ment angry to make the sense complete. 

892. The predicate of a sentence is complex when it consists 
of a verb of incomplete predication accompanied by its 
complement. 


* Since this use of the term completion or complement of the Predicate was first adopted in 
this work it has been sanctioned by the authonty of Matzner and Koch (li. § 345), who both 
employ it in a similar sense. 

t A sentence like “ He went out hunting" is not exactly like these. Here hunting moans 
*a hunting* or ‘ on hunting it is an adverbial adjunct of went, denoting the purpose of his 
going. 
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1. Subjective Complement. 

393 . When a verb of incomplete predication is intransitive or passive, 
the complement of the predicate stands in the predicative relation to 
the subject ; as, “ He is prudent.” “He became rich.” “ He is called 
John.” “The wine tastes sour.”* “He feels sick.” This kind of 
complement may be termed the Subjective Complement .f 

The Complement may consist of any Attributive Adjunct (§ 362), as 
“The earth is the Lord's' 1 ; “The coat was of many colours" ; but 
an adverb, or adverbial phrase, never forms the complement of a 
predicate. A substantive clause may be used as a complement, just 
like a simple substantive, as “ My advice is that you do not meddle with 
the matter” 

394 . A verb is an attributive word, and an infinitive mood or infini¬ 
tive phrase is often used instead of an adjective as a subjective 
complement, as, “ He seems to have forgotten me.” The infinitive 
thus used may itself be followed by a complement. Thus, in “ He 
appears to be honest,” to be is the complement of appears , and honest 
the complement of to be . 

The complement of the predicate in these cases is spoken of the subject, 
and must therefore agree with the subject in all that they can have in 
common. Hence the lule that the verbs be, become, feel, be called, &c., 
take the same case after them as before them. The objective comple¬ 
ment With an active verb becomes the subjective complement of the 
passive, as “ He cut the matter short.” “The matter was cut short.” 
Similarly a verb forming an indirect predicate of a substantive 
(§ 397) after an active verb, becomes the complement of the predicate 
in the passive construction, as “He was heard to say ” ; “The bear 
was made to dance .” The same is the case with a factitive object 
(§ 369 A), as in “He was made king” ; “ He was elected consul .” 

In such sentences as ‘ It is I,’ we must legard it as the subject, and /as the 
complement of the predicate ; ‘ it (i.e., ‘ the person you have in mind/ 
&c.) is /.’ In Anglo-Saxon this was reversed. We find “ gyf Jm h)t 
eart,” if thou art it {Matt. xiv. 28) ; “ Ic hyteom,” / it am {Matt. 
xiv. 27). (So in modern German ‘ich bin es.’) Afterwards we find 
the it omitted, as, “gif thou art ” {Matt. xiv. 28); “Imysilf am” 
{Luke w iv. 39). In Chaucer we find ‘It am 1 / where ‘I’ is the 
complement of the predicate, but attracts the verb into its own 
person. 

2. Objective Complement. 

395 . When the verb is transitive, and in the active voice, the 
complement of the predicate stands in the attributive relation 

* Some persons have the_ mistaken idea that they are using better English when they Say 
“The rose smells sweetly,'' “ His voice sounded harshly ,” &c. In many cases it does not 
matter which form of expression is used. It comes to much the same thing whether we say 
‘ He arrived safe ’ or ‘ He arrived safely ;* but no one in his senses would say “he seems 
honestly ” for “ he seems honest," or “ He feels coldly ” for “ he feels cold." 

t Of course infinitive moods, participles, and gerunds may have complements attached to 
them just as well as the finite forms of the verb v as ‘He strove to become rich,' ‘feeling 
sick l &c. . . 
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to the object of the verb; as, “ He dyed the cloth red.” “ She 
called the man a liar.” This kind of complement may be termed the 
Objective Complement.* 

The following are examples of the Objective Complement :—‘ Hold 
the reins tight 1 ; * he took the man prisoner ’ ; * he left his nephew 
heir to his estate’; * attention held them mute 1 ; ‘let me alone 
1 set the prisoner free 1 ; ‘ he painted the house white 1 ; ‘ they appointed 
Nelson admiral. When the complement is a noun, we in fact get 
two objects, of which the second is a factitive object (§ 369 a). It is, 
however, properly regarded as a Complement of the Predicate. Its 
meaning is so bound up with that of the verb, that it cannot be 
separated from it to become the subject in the passive construction. + 
We can say 1 The man was taken prisoner but wc cannot make 
prisoner the subject of ivas taken . 

3. Infinitive Complement. 

398. The third kind of complement is that which follows such verbs 
as can , will, must, &c., as “ I can writef “ He must go” This may be 
termed the infinitive complement, or complementary infinitive. 
The object of the sentence is often attached to the dependent infinitive. 

In some grammars an infinitive thus used is called a Prolative Infinitive , 
that is, an Infinitive which carries fonvard ox extends the meaning of 
the preceding verb. There is no objection to the term. It comes 
in fact to precisely the same thing. To say that a verb is an extensible 
verb , and that its meaning is extended or earned forward by the 
infinitive that follows, is equi valent to saying that it is a verb of incom¬ 
plete predication , and that its meaning is completed or filled up by the 
infinitive. ^ 

• This sort of Complement requires to be carefully distinguished from the Indirect Predicate 
(l 397). At first sight they seem much the same, but a little reflection will show that when we 
have an indirect predicate attached to a substantive the meaning of the preceding verb is not 
in any way moaified or filled up by what follows it, and what is denoted by the indirect 
predicate is not in any way the result of the action denoted by the verb. In ‘ He felt the 
ground shake,* ‘He saw the man hanged,' the verbs ‘felt’ and ‘ saw ’ convey of themselves 
their full and usual meaning, and describe completely the action that we intend to predicate ; 
and * shake ’ and ‘hanged’ do not denote anything which is the result of the ‘reeling’ or 
‘seeing.’ But if we say ‘ He made the man angry, ‘he struck the man dead,’ * he psunted 
the house white,’ the verbs ‘made,’ ‘struck ’ ‘painted' do- not ofi themselves fully aescribe 
the action that we intend to predicate, and ‘angry,’ ‘dead,’'and ‘white,’ denote what is the 
result of the * making,’ ‘ striking,’ and ‘ painting.’ In “ Hetfound the man dead," dead is not 
the complement of found , because the dead state of the man is in no way the result of the 
finding ; but in “ He struck the man dead,” dead'xs the complement of struck, because the 
dead > state of the man is the result ofi the striking. The close connection between the verb 
and its complement is seen from the position of the words in ‘ Hold fast the profession of your 
faith’; ‘They make broad their phylacteries ’ (In A.S. make broad— tCbraedetf; inWycHne= 
alargen). I11 some cases the complement has formed a distin ct compound with the verb, as 
‘white-wash,* ‘rough-hew.’ In German this is quite common, as in gntmachen , vollbringen, 
todtschlagen, &c. The matter is not settled by saying that ‘ he made the man angry' simply 
means that ‘ what he made' was ‘the man in an angry state.* This sort of explanation is 
quite inapplicable to the rest of the examples given above. It is possible only in the case of 
‘ make,’ and perhaps one or two more verbs. 1 

t This use of a verb and a complement instead of a single verb results from tfie analytic 
tendencies of English. In A.S. we find ‘ wyrsian ’ » ‘to make worse/ ‘tdbnedan’ m ‘to 
make broad,’ *gedaeasian* = ‘to make clean.' 
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OBJECT. 

897. The Object of a verb may be — 

1. Simple. 2. Compound. 3. Complex. 

These distinctions are the same as in the case of the Subject 
(§ 384 , &c.). 

There is also a peculiar kind of Complex Object, consisting of a 
Substantive accompanied by an Infinitive Mood, a Participle, or an 
Adjective which forms an Indirect Predicate to it,* as “ I saw him 
fall ” ; u He made the bear dance” ; “ Let there be light ” ; “ Let us 
pray ” ; “ He commanded the bridge to be lowered” ; t u He knew the 
man to have been unjustly accused ”; “ We saw the man hanged” ;J 
“ They found the childdying” ; f “ He made his power felt ”; f “ We 
found the man honest ”\ 

These substantive phrases may also be used as the subjects of verbs 
(see § 387 and note), and may come after prepositions, as “ The wind 
sits fair for news to go to Ireland ” ; “They set him free without his 
ransom paid” ; “ On some brandy being administered , he revived ” 
(compare the Latin post urbem conditam). 

The question whether a participle or adjective foims an Indirect 
Predicate, or is merely an attributive adjunct of the Object, may often 
be settled by the introduction of an Infinitive Mood, as “ They found 
the child [to be] dying,” “lie found the man [to be] honest,” or by 
substituting a substantive clause, as “ He believed that the man was 
insane ” for “He believed the man insane” 

398 . The neuter ‘ it ' 1 often serves as a temporary or provisional representa¬ 
tive of a complex object, showing its grammatical relation to a verb 
or participle, as “ I think it foolish to act so” ; “The burden which 
they considered it impossible to remove,” where ‘ it ’ = ‘to remove 
which.’ (See § 387.) The object is also sometimes pleonastically 
repeated, as “All other doubts, by time let them be cleared.” 


* This answers to the ordinary Accusative and Infinitive in Latin. In A.S. we find 
“ SecgaO hine hbban ” = ‘ They say him live.' 

f The beginner must not confound the indirect predicate with the infinitive denoting purpose 
or result. If we say “ He held the man to be in the right,” we have an indirect predicate, 
because what he held (i.e. believed or maintained) was ‘ that the man was in the right.* But 
in “ He held out his hand to be catted," we get an infinitive of purpose. So “ He commanded 
the bridge to be lowered '* = ‘he commanded that the bridge should be lowered'; it is 
obvious that ‘ bridge ’ cannot be the direct object of ‘ commanded ’, but in “ He urged me to 
come," “They entreated us to remain “We compelled the man to desist," we have 
infinitives denoting purpose (and therefore forming adverbial adjuncts of the verb), denoting 
that to •which the ‘ urging,' ‘ entreating,’ or ‘ compelling ’ was directed. Sometimes the con¬ 
struction is ambiguous, as “ He caused the troops to press onwards ” ; “ He ordered the men 
to advance.'* This last may mean either “ He gave orders to the men to advance,” or ‘ he gave 
orders that the men should advance.' 

t To see how different this construction is from that of a substantive with an ordinary 
attributive adjunct, compare “ He saw the man hanged ” with “ he saw a man clothed in 
scarlet.” The latter means * He saw a man in the state described by * clothed in scarlet.’ The 
5 xmer does not mean that ‘ he saw the man in a hanged condition,' but * he saw the hanging 
of the man take place.' If * clothed in scarlet ’ were an indirect predicate, the sentence would 
mean that ‘ he saw the man having the scarlet clothes put on him*’ 
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399. The object of a verb may have any combination of attributive 
adjuncts attached to it. It is then said to be enlarged or expanded. 
(See § 388.) If the object be an infinitive mood or a gerund, it may 
have an object or an adverbial adjunct attached to itself (§ 388). 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

400. Sentences are of three kinds :— 

A. Simple. B. Complex. C. Compound. 

When a sentence contains only one subject and one finite verb, it is 
said to be a simple sentence. 

When a sentence contains not only a complete subject and its verb, 
but also other dependent or subordinate clauses which have subjects 
and verbs of their own, the sentence is said to be complex. 

When a sentence consists of two or more complete and independent 
sentences connected by co-ordinative conjunctions, it is said to be 
compound. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

401. A Complex Sentence * is one which, besides a principal 
subject and predicate, contains one or more subordinate clauses, 
which have subjects and predicates of their own. 

Subordinate Clauses are of three kinds :— 

1. Substantive Clauses. 2. Adjective Clauses. 

3. Adverbial Clauses. 

A Substantive Clause is one which, in its relation to the rest of 
the sentence, is equivalent to a substantive. 

An Adjective Clause is one which, in its relation to the rest of the 
sentence, is equivalent to an adjective. 

An Adverbial Clause is one which, in its relation to the rest of the 
sentence, is equivalent to an adverb. 

402. A complex sentence is produced whenever the place of a 
substantive, an adjective, or an adverb is supplied by a substantive 
clause, an adjective clause, or an adverbial clause, t The prin¬ 
cipal sentence is a containing sentence, and the subordinate clause is a 
contained clause . 

* It will obviate much confusion if the term ‘Sentence’ be restricted to a combination of 
words forming a complete whole , * Clause ’ to a subordinate member of a sentence containing 
a finite verb, and ‘ Phrase ’ to any combination of words which does not contain a finite 
verb expressed or understood. 

t f Learners are sometimes told that a Substantive Clause is the ‘ expansion ’ of a Substan¬ 
tive, an Adjective Clause the ‘ expansion' of an Adjective, and so on. This is a misleading 
view of the matter. One expression is the expansion of another only when the elements of 
the latter are still preserved in the former. Thus, “ The lark builds " is expanded in the 
sentence. “ The lark, which soars so high and sings so sweetly, builds its nest on the dewy 
ground.’ But to say that “ I saw that he was confused ” is an expansion of ‘ I saw his con - 
fusion^ is a misuse of terms. A shoe is not ( expanded ’ when it is pulled off and replaced by 
a jack-boot. ^ 
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ju wc t>ay, 4< lie announced the airival of C.vsnr,” we get a simple 
sentence. If we «ay, “ He announced that Caesar had arrived,” we get 
a complex sentence, the substantive clause that Ciesar had arrived 
being substituted for the arrival of C\rsar. 

If we say, “lie has lost the book given to him by me,” we have a 
simple sentence. If we say, “ He has lost the book which I had given 
to him,” we get a complex sentence, the adjective clause which I had 
given to him , being substituted for given to him by me. 

If we say, “The boy went out to play on the completion of his task,” 
we get a simple sentence. If we say, “ The boy went out to play when 
he had completed his task,” we get a complex sentence, the adverbial 
clause when he had completed his task , being substituted for on the com¬ 
pletion of his task. 

It must never be forgotten that a dependent or subordinate clause is an 
integral paid of the principal sentence to which it belongs, just as 
though it were an ordinary substantive, adjective, or adverb. 

Two or more subordinate clauses may be co-ordinate with each 
other , as 44 We heard that he had lost all Ins money, and [that he] had 
gone out of his mind ” ; “ This is the book which I spoke of, and which 
I promised to lend you.” 


SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 

403. A Substantive Clause is one which, in its relation to 
the rest of the sentence, is equivalent to a substantive. It 
may be either the subject or the object of the verb in the princh 
pal clause, or it may be in apposition to some other substantive, 
or be governed by a preposition. 

Substantive clauses usually begin either with the conjunction that? 
or with an interrogative word. The conjunction that, however, is 
/requently understood ; as 44 I saw he was tired.” Sometimes the 
interrogative '‘how' is so weakened in meaning as to be equivalent to 
4 that] as 44 ; Tis told how the good squire gives never less than gold.” 

404. In the sentence “ I know that he did this,” the clause 4 that he 
did this' is the object of the verb ‘know.' 

In 44 He asked me how old I was,” the clause 4 how old I was' is the 
object of the verb 4 asked.' + Similarly in 44 He asked me whether I 
was hungry,” the clause whether / was hungry is the (second) object 
of ‘asked.’ 4 If' is often used with a similar interrogative force, as 
44 He asked me if I was hungry.” 

In 44 When I set out is uncertain,” the clause 4 whe7i I set out ' is the 
subject of the verb 4 is.' + 


* In vulgar English * as * is commonly used for ‘ that,* sometimes along with ‘ howl as “ I 
believe as how your man deals with the devil " (Smollett). Similarly we find ‘ how that,' 
as “That thou may’st know how that the earth is the Lord's.” 

t How and when are here interrogative words. In cases of this sort we get what Is called 
a dependent (or indirect) question. Interrogates are also used with verbs in the infinitive 
mood to constitute a substantive phrase , as ‘ 1 do not know where to go ’ (} 387). 
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In “ The idea that I shall give my consent is ridiculous,” th? clause 
* ihat I shall give my consent ’ is in apposition to the noun ‘idea. 1 In 
u Why have we done this, that we have let Israel go,” the clause ‘ that 
we have let Israel go 1 is in apposition to the pronoun ‘ this. 1 

In “We should have arrived sooner, but that we met with an 
accident,” the clause ‘ that we met with an accident 1 is governed by 
the preposition ‘ but. 1 * In “ Have they any sense of why they sing,” 
the clause ‘ why they sing 1 is governed by the preposition 4 of 1 

405 . When a substantive clause is the subject of a verb, it is usually repre¬ 
sented temporaiily by the pleonastic demonstrative ‘ it,* as “ ft is not 
true that he diedyesttrday.** This is also the case when the clause is 
the object of a complex predicate (§ 391), as “ He made it clear that 
the plan was impossible .”+ 

A substantive clause may also follow a phrase which, taken as a whole , is 
equivalent to a transitive verb. Thus : “ He other means doth make, How 
he may work unto her further smart,” where ‘ make means’ = endeavour , or 
try. So * I am afraid that he will not succeed ’ is equivalent to ‘ Ifear that he 
will not succeed.’J So in “ Bid her be judge whether Bassanio had not once 
a friend,” ‘ be judge’ = ‘judge.’ 

406 . It is to verbs that substantives and substantive clauses most commonly 
stand in the objective relation. This has nothing to do with the predicative. 
force of the verb, but depends upon the fact that the verb denotes an action or 
feeling directed towards an object. Participles and gerunds take objects after 
them, and even some nouns which denote a transitive action or feeling may 
have a substantive clause as an object. § Thus, ‘ There is no proof that he did 
this ’ ; ‘ We have no kope that he will recover.’ 

407 . A quotation is not a substantive or dependent clause. Its form is not 
affected by its relation to the principal verb, as that of a dependent clause is. 
Compare “ He said ‘ I am tired ’ ” with “ He said that he was tired . 11 

ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

408. An Adjective Clause is one which, in its relation to 
the rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adjective. It 


* In such cases the preposition and the substantive clause governed by it constitute 
together an adverbial adjunct of the predicate, just like a preposition and noun (§ 372, 2). 
What is sometimes improperly substituted for that, as * I had no idea but what the story was 
true *; and that is sometimes omitted, as ‘ It never rains but it pours ’ (1 e ‘ leaving out the 
times when it pours, it never rains ’) , ‘ But I be deceived, our fine musician groweth amorous ’ 
(Shaksjx Tam. iii. 1). In these cases the but acquires the function of a conjunction (§ *93). 

+ This anticipatory ‘ it' sometimes brings into prominence some adjunct of the predicate. 
Thus, “ It was for you that I bought the book,” i e. 4 my buying the book was for you.’ “ It 
was yesterday that this event happened ” = * the happening of this event was (/.*., took place) 
yesterday. ’ 

t It is also possible to treat the substantive clause in such cases as being analogous to 
the adverbial accusative, or accusative of closer definition in Latin. Thus, “ 1 am sorry that 
you are not well "is ‘I am sorry as regards the fact that you are not well.* 

This is sometimes the only mode of dealing with such a clause, as in " He was vexed that 
yon did not come ” ; “I am sure that he did it." 

i Mr. Peile {Primer, p. 127) quotes the remarkable construction in Plautus, “ Quid tibi 
hiinc tactio est?" ‘What right-of-touching this woman have you? v Sometimes a noun, 
owing to its peculiar meaning, has an adverbial '-'ause attached to it, as Anxiety lest he 
should lose hu money harassed him.” 
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stands in the attributive relation to a substantive, and is attached 
to the word which it qualifies by means of a relative pronoun, or 
a relative adverb which is equivalent to a relative pronoun pro¬ 
ceeded by a preposition.* 

In the sentence “ Look at the exercise which I have written,” the 
clause *which I have written' qualifies the noun ‘exercise] and is 
much the same in force as the participial phrase ‘ written by me.’ 

In “That is the house where I dwell,” the clause ‘ where I dwell' 
qualifies the noun ‘ house.' Where is equivalent to in which . 

Adjective clauses aie usually co ordinate with a demonstrative adjec¬ 
tive this, that , &c. Thus in the sentence, “ I never received those 
books which you sent,” the adjective 'those' and the adjective clause 
'whichyou sent' are both m the attributive relation to ‘ books.' 

403 . The relative is sometimes omitted, as “ Where is the book I gave 
you ? " for which I gave you ; “ I have a mind presages me such thrifty " 
&c., for which presages, &c. (§ 164). 

Sometimes adjective clauses are used substantively, i.e ., with no 
antecedent expressed, as “ Who steals my purse, steals trash.” This 
omission of the antecedent is usual when the relative what is used, as 
“ I heard what he said,” “There is no truth in what he said.” 

410 Care must be used to distinguish those clauses in which an indirect 
question is involved in the use of who, what, when, ivhere, &c., from 
clauses in which these words are mere relatives. In such sentences as, 
“Tell me what I ought to do,” “ I asked him who said so,” “ I know 
why he did it,” “He asked me when I had arrived,” the dependent 
clauses are indirect questions, and are substantive clauses, having no 
antecedent expressed or understood to which they relate. They are 
based upon the direct questions, “ What ought I to do ? ” ; “ Who said 
so?” &c. In “That is what I said,” “This is where I live,” the 
dependent clauses are adjective clauses. Sometimes there is no 
ambiguity. In “He asked me where I lived" we clearly have an 
indirect question. In “ I believe what you say" we have an adjective 
clause (with suppressed antecedent), ‘ that which you say.’ Sometimes 
a sentence is ambiguous. Thus, ‘ ‘ I know what you told him " may 
mean either “The fact which you told him is one that I know,” or 
“I know the answer to the question ‘What did you tell him.” 
The distinction is analogous to that between clauses beginning with 
quis or quid in Latin, and clauses beginning with qui or quod. In 
these the distinction is marked also by the mood of the verb. “ Nescio 
quid narraveris ” means ‘ I do not know what story it was that you 
told.' “Non credo quod narravisti” means ‘I do not believe the 
story which you told.’ 

411 . Clauses beginning with as must be regarded as adjective clauses, when 
they follow such and same. Thus, in “ I do not admire such books as 
he writes,” the clause as he writes is an adjective clause qualifying 
books, and co-ordinate with such, as being a relative pronoun ($ 165). 

* Sometimes a relative clause (with a finite verb) is replaced by a relative phrase with an 
infinitive mood, as “ Where there is then no good for which to strive "; “ He had not where* 
withal to buy a leaf.” Sometimes even the relative is omitted, as ** I have not a jMtn. writtr 
with.” 
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412. An adjective clause (like an ordinary adjective) lma uslui Ilya 
definitive or restrictive force. But it often happens that clauses intro¬ 
duced by relatives are, as regards their force ami meaning , co-ordinate 
with the principal clause. Such a clause is continuativc rather than 
definitive. Thus, in “ I wrote to your brother, who replied that you had 
not arrived,” the sense of the sentence would be the same if and he 
were substituted for who. So in “ He heard that the bank had failed, 
which was a sad blow to him,” which should be treated as equivalent 
to and this. 

The continuativc relative may even belong in reality to an adveibial 
clause contained within the entue clause which it introduces. Thus :— 
“Which when Beelzebub perceived .... he rose” {Par. L. 

ii. 299), equivalent to “ And when Beelzebub perceived this, - he 

rose.” “Which though I be not wise enough to frame, Yet as I well it 
meane, vouchsafe it without blame” {Spenser, vi. 4, 34), i.e., * And 
though I be not wise enough to frame this,’ &c. Modern writeis 
lather eschew these constiuctions. 

413. The anticipative or provisional subject it often has an adjective clause 
as an adjunct Thus, “It was John who did that ” = “It (the 
person) who did that was John.” In such cases, when the relative 
is the subject of the following verb, that veib usually agiees in 
number and person with the predicative noun or pronoun instead of 
the subject it, as, “It is my paients who forbid that;” “It is I 
who say so.” 


ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

414. An Adverbial Clause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adverb. It stands in 
the adverbial relation to a verb, an adjective, or another adverb.* 

Thus, in the sentence, “He was writing a letter when I arrived,” the 
clause “ when / arrived ,” indicates the time at which the action 
expressed by the verb was writing took place. The clause “ when I 
arrived ” is therefore in the adverbial relation to the verb was writing. 
The sense and construction may be represented by a single adverb : 
“ He was writing a letter ; I arrived then.” So, “ He still lay where he 
had falleni.e. y “He had fallen [somewhere] : he still lay there.” 
“ I give you this because I love you ; ” i.e., “ I love you ; thercfoi'e I 
give you this.” 

CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

415. Adverbial Clauses may be arranged in the following classes :— 

1.—Adverbial Clauses relating to Time. 

416. Clauses of this kind begin either with the connective adverbs which 
denote time, or with the conjunctions before, after, while , since, ere , 


. • Adverbs sometimes do duty as nouns, as ‘‘ I have heard that before now (= the present 
time)' 1 ; “For ever is a long day." Adverbial clauses are sometimes used thus, as ‘‘When 
ye come together into one place, this (i.e. your coming together ) is not to eat the Lord’s supper." 
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until, &c. As, “ Every one listens when he speaks” “ He punished 
the boy whenever he did wrong.” “He never spoke after he fell” 
When relative adverbs introduce adveibial clauses, they not only 
connect the adverbial clause with the principal clause, but themselves 
qualify the verb of the clause which they introduce. 

2.—Adverbial Clauses relating to Place. 

417. Clauses of this kind are introduced by the relative or connective adverbs 
where, whither , whence , &c. As, “lie is still standing where I lejt 
him” “ Whither I go ye cannot come.” 

3. —Adverbial Clauses relating to Manner. 

418. Adverbial clauses relating to manner aic commonly introduced by the 
relative or connective adverb as. E.g., “He did as he was told.” 
“It turned out as / expected.” Clauses beginning with as are generally 
elliptical. At full length, “ lie did as he was told to do.” 

4. —Adverbial Clauses relating to Degree. 

419 . Clauses of this kind are introduced by the conjunction than , or the 
connective adveibs the (§ 270 ) and as. 

Adveibial clauses denoting degree aie always attached to adjectives or 
adverbs. They are almost always elliptical. 

420 . E.g, “ He is not so {or as) tall as I thought” {i.e., as I thought he 
was tall). Here the clause “ as I thought [he was tall] ” qualifies (or 
is in the adverbial relation to) the adjective tall, and is co-ordinate 
with the demonstrative adverb so; and the relative adverb as at the 
beginning of the adverbial clause qualifies tall understood. 

“He is taller than his biothert;” “lie is taller than his brother 
[is tall].” “ I love study more than ever [I loved it much].” Respect* 
ing than % see § 291 . 

“The more I learn, the more I wish to learn.” Here the adverbial 
sentence “ the more I learn” qualifies the comparative more in the 
main clause, and is co-ordinate with the demonstrative adverb the 
which precedes it ; the word more in the adverbial clause being itself 
qualified by the relative adverb the. The first the is relative or sub¬ 
ordinate, the second the is demonstrative (§§ 126 , 270 ). 

5. —Adverbial Clauses relating to Cause. 

421. These usually begin with the conjunctions because and for. 

E.g ., “I love him because he is good.” Here “ because he is good ” is 
an adverbial clause qualifying the verb love. 

“ He could not have seen me, for I was not there.” Here “for I was 
not there ” is an adverbial clause qualifying the verb could. 


* Adverbial clauses are often co-ordinate with some preceding demonstrative adverb, the 
vague signification of which they determine, as when then is accompanied by a clause begin¬ 
ning with when, there by a clause beginning with xvhere, &c. (Compare? 408.) 

t That we must understand the adjective tall as well as the verb is, will easily be seen if it 
be considered that every clause or subordinate sentence must have a predicate as well as a 
subject. If we ask what is predicated of his brother , the answer obviously is, being tall. 

X The Latin quam means ‘ in what degree,’ ‘ by how much.' Ditior est quant ego means 
in what degree I [am rich] he is richer. Quam is therefore a connective adverb in Latin, 
though in English than has become a mere conjunction. The meaning of the two words is 
quite distinct. Than originally meant when . 
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Clauses denoting a cause or reason often begin with 'that? as “He 
does hear me, and that he does I weep” {Shaksp.). Compare the use 
of quod in Latin. 

6.—Adverbial Clauses relating to Purpose and Consequence. 

422. E.g t) “He ran so fast that he was out of breath ” Here the adverbial 
clause “ that he was out of breath ” stands in the adverbial relation to 
fast , and is co-ordinate with so, the indefinite meaning of which it 
amplifies and defines. In these sentences the older writers often have 
as for that, as “ I will not open my lips so wide as a bristle may enter ” 
(Shaksp.), In fact as is the more correct word. 

423. Adverbial clauses relating to purpose come also under this head. E.g., 
“He labours that he may become rich Here the adverbial clause 
qualifies the verb labours. “I will not make a noise, lest I should 
disturb you.” Here the adverbial clause qualifies will make . The Sub¬ 
junctive Mood is used in these clauses. It is usually in the compound 
form, but in the older writers we find the simple subjunctive, as, 
“ Lest sin surprise thee ; ” “ That I be not further tedious unto thee.” 

7.—Adverbial Clauses relating to Condition.* 

424. Clauses of this kind begin with the conjunctions if unless , except ', 
though, f although, and the compounds however , whoever , whatever, See. 

425. In adverbial clauses of condition , the principal sentence is called the 
consequent clause (i.e., the clause which expresses the consequence ) ; the 
subordinate sentence is called the hypothetical clause. 

420. Suppositions may be of two kinds. 

(A.) Suppositions of the first kind relate to some actual event or state of 
things, which was, is, or will be teal, independently of our thought 
respecting it. In such suppositions the indicative mood is employed. 

427. Examples —“If the pnsoner committed the crime, he deserves death. 
If he did not commit it, all the witnesses swore falsely.” “If he is at 
home, I shall see him.” “ If your letter is finished, bring it to me.” 

428. In like manner concessive clauses beginning with though or although , 
which relate to what actually is or was the case , have the indicative 
mood ; as, “ Though he was there, I did not see him ; ” “ Bad as the 
accommodation is, we must put up with it.” 

429. In a hypothesis relating to some definite event still future, the future 
tense of the indicative mood was formerly sometimes used in the hypo¬ 
thetical clause. E.g ., “If we shall say ‘ from heaven,’he will say, 

* Why then did ye not believe him ?’ ” ( Mark i. 31 ). “ If they shall 

enter into my rest ” (Heb. v. 5 ). This construction is now obsolete, and 
in such cases we now use the present tense. 

430. (B.) Suppositions of the second kind treat an event or a state of things 

• For a fuller discussion of the use of the Indicative and Subjunctive Moods in clauses of 
this kind, the reader is referred to the Appendix to the author’s * Shorter English Grammar/ 
pr his ‘ Remarks on the Subjunctive and the so-called Potential Mood ’ (published separately). 

i Hypothetical clauses sometimes begin with ‘though'(“He looks as though he knew 
roe “X and concessive clauses sometimss fegin with * if ’ (“ He was generally respected, if little 
loved ). 
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as a mere conception of the mind. In suppositions of this class the 
subjunctive mood is employed. 

431 . A supposition which is contrary to some fact, present or past, is neces¬ 
sarily a mere conception of the mind, and therefore the subjunctive 
mood is used, the past indefinite tense* of the subjunctive being used 
in the hypothetical clause with reference to present time, and the past 
perfect with reference to past time. In the consequent clause the 
secondary past indefinite subjunctive (or conditional) is used after a 
supposition referring to present time, and the secondary form of the 
past perfect subjunctive (or conditional perfect) after a supposition 
relating to past time. 

Examples .—“If he were present (which he is not), I would speak to 
him/’ “If our horse had not fallen down (which he did), we should 
not have missed the train.” 


432. In old-fashioned English and in poetry we also find the past perfect 
subjunctive used in the consequent clause, instead of the secondary 
form (or conditional perfect); as, “I had fainted unless I had believed 
to see the goodness of the Lord.” 

433. Clauses expressing a wish contrary to the fact have abothe subjunctive 
mood. Thus, “ I wish that he were here (which he is not).” 

434. When we make a supposition with regard to the future, and state its 
consequence, as a mere conception of the mind, without reference to 
determination by the actual issue of still future events, the subjunctive 
mood must be used in both clauses. 

Examples .—“ If he were rewarded he would be encouraged to perse¬ 
vere. ’ “If he went (or should go, or weie to go) away without 
speaking to me, I should be grieved.” “ If he lost (or should lose, or 
were to lose) his money, he would never be happy again.” “He 
could not (or would not be able to) do it if he tried (or were to try).” 
“ I would not believe it unless I saw (or should see) it.” “It he 
were to fail, it would be a great disgiace.” The use of the indicative 
in such suppositions (as “If he was to fail,” &c.) is a vulgarism. 

435. When we make a supposition with regard to the future, there is of 
course as yet no actual fact to which our supposition can relate. Such 
a supposition therefore comes naturally to be regarded as dealing with 
what is matter of conception only, and consequently as being appro¬ 
priately expressed by the subjunctive mood. Moreover, since the use 
of the future tense in a hypothesis relating to the future is now 
obsolete, the use of the subjunctive enables us to distinguish between 
a supposition relating to possible future fact, and one relating to 
actual present fact. Compare “I will come to-morrow if the 
weather be fine,” and “I will speak to him if he is at home now.” 
The use of the subjunctive is still more desirable if the supposition 
expresses a general case y as such a supposition necessarily refers to 


• It seems anomalous to have a past tense in any mood referring to present time, but the 
idiom is found in French, German, Latin, and Greek. In French and Greek we even have a 
past tense of the indicative mood used in sentences of this kind. It seems to have been felt 
that the past tense used with reference to present time marked better the want of congruity 
between the supposition and the fact. Thus to express in Greek “If he were wise he would 
listen to your advice" we should have to say what is equivalent to “ If he was wise, he was 
listening (as.a consequence) to your advice." 
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what is not definite matter of fact. Thus, “If a line be bisected,” See. 
“ If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out.” A concc sive clause 
relating to the future should always have the subjunctive (as “ Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished”; “We 
will start to-morrow, though it rain cats and dogs”). ‘Though’ with 
the indicative implies “ The case is (oxzuas) so and so, nevertheless, &c.” 

438. It is still quite legitimate to use the Subjunctive Mood in hypotheses 
or concessions dealing with actual piesent or past fact, when a general 
case is put, because the vagueness of the case put makes it a matter 
of conception rather than of definite fact. Thus, “But if he be a 
robber, if he have eaten upon the mountains, &c., shall he live”? 
(Ezek. xviii) ; “ Oft, though Wisdom 7 vake, Suspicion sleeps at 

Wisdom’s gate.” Modern usage tends to ignore this distinction. 

437. The older writers also frequently extended the use of the subjunctive 
to hypotheses relating to actual definite fact. Thus, “Ifthou have 
power to raise lnm, bring him hither” (Shaksp.) ; “ If it be thou, bid 
me come to thee” {Matt. xiv. 28 ); “If it were so, it was a giievous 
fault” (Sh. J. C.). This is no longer allowable. 

438. An interrogative or imperative sentence is sometimes used in such a 
way as to be equivalent to a hypothetical clause. E.g. , “ Is any 
afflicted (i e ., if any one is afflicted), let him pi ay.” “ Take any form 
but that, and my firm nerves shall never tremble.” In this way the 
double interrogatives whether — or came to be equivalent to either if— 
orif. (See § 290 , p. 123 .) 

43t* The use of the indefinite pronouns and advetbs compounded with ever 
{whoever, however, &c ) in concessive clauses may have sprung out of 
the intenogative use of them. Thus, “ Whoever said so, it is false ” is 
much the same as “ Who ever said so ? It is false.” 

440. Conditional clauses (in the older writers) often begin with so * E.g., 

“I am content so (i.e., on this condition + namely, that) thou wilt 
have it so ” {Rom. and J. iii. 5 ). Just as the demonstrative that 
became the relative or connective that, the so in conditional clauses 
became as. E.g., “ As I were a shepherdess , I should be piped and 
sung to ; as a dairy-wench, I would dance at maypoles” (Ben. Jons. 
Cynth. Rev. iv. 1 ). This elliptical use of as (in the second clause) is 
still quite common. In Chaucer as is often used for as if as “ Thanne 
wolde he speke and crye as he were wood,” i.e., ‘ as if he were mad’ 
{Prol. 636 ). We still have this use of as in the phrase ‘< 7 ^ it were .’ 

441. The fo^ce of an adverbial clause is often expressed by a participle. 

Thus, “More destroyed than thus (i.e. , if we were more destioyed 
than thus), we should be quite abolished and expire.” “ Knowing his 
duplicity (- because I knew, See.), I was on my guard.”J (Compare 

Horace’s “Dabitur licentia surnpta pudenter.”) 

442. The conjunction if is often omitted, as “ Had I known this 
(- if I had known this), I would not have come.” 

* Si, in Latin, is only sic without the demonstrative particle ce or c. 

* In Piers Plowman (6721) we find “ By so ye hadde my silver ” ; i.e. * provided that (or if) 
ye had my silver.’ ‘ With that ’ was similarly used by the old writers ; ‘ with that it be so ’ = 
‘ provided it be so.’ 

t There is not the slightest reason for maintaining that in such cases we have the gerund. 
The active participle is as legitimate as the passive, about which there is no ambiguity. 
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COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

443. A compound sentence is one which consists of two or 
more co-ordinate complete sentences, joined together by co-ordi- 
native conjunctions, as “ ne is happy, but I am not”; “ They 
toil not, neither do they spin.” 

Co-ordinate clauses are grammatically independent of each other, 
whereas every subordinate clause is a compojicnt part of some other 
clause or sentence. 

444. We get a compound sentence whenever two or more sentences which 
form complete wholes in themselves are joined together by co-ordina- 
tive conjunctions. But one or more of these complete sentences which 
are members of a compound sentence may themselves be complex 
sentences, as (a) “I will tell your brother when I see him, but (h) I 
do not think that he will arrive this week.” 

N.B.—The conjunction itself does not enter into the construction of the 
clause which it introduces. 

COLLATERAL SENTENCES. 

445. We frequently find co-ordinate sentences, which have a 
connection with each other as regards their sense and use, but 
have no grammatical link of connection between them. For 
example : “ I came. I saw. I conquered.” “Fear God. Honour 
the king.” “I was robbed of all my money; for that reason I 
was unable to proceed.” “I believed, therefore have I spoken.” 
Such sentences as those placed side by side in the above examples 
may be called collateral or asyndetic sentences. 

448. We frequently have a series of sentences which are partly 
collateral and partly compound. 

Example :— 

u He stay’d not for brake, and he stopp’d not for stone ; 

He swam the Esk river, where ford there was none.” 

447. A proper consideration of the nature of collateral sentences 
will enable us materially to thin the usual lists of conjunctions. A 
word is not a conjunction because it refers us to something that 
precedes. Simple demonstratives do this. Such words as therefore , 
consequently, likewise, also (i.e., all so — just in that manner ), never¬ 
theless, notwithstanding, are not conjunctions, but demonstrative 
adverbs. When we say u We went the first day to Paris ; thence we 
proceeded to Lyons,” we get two collateral sentences. When we say 
“We went the first day to Paris, whence we proceeded to Lyons,” wc 
get one sentence, whence having a grammatically connective force. 
(See § 292 .) 

448 . For analysis, a series of collateral or asyndetic sentences may be 
treated as though they formed a compound whole. 
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CONTRACTED SENTENCES. 

449. When co-ordinate sentences contain either the same sub¬ 
ject, the same predicate, the same object, the same complement, 
or the same adverbial adjunct to the predicate, it often happens 
that the portion which they have in common is expressed only 
one#. In this case the sentence is said to be contracted. 


Examples :—“Neither I nor you have seen that,” i.e., “ Neither 
I [have seen that] nor you have seen that.” “ He loved not 
wisely, but too well ” ; i.e., “ He loved not wisely, but [he loved] 
too well.” Here the predicate is expressed only once.* 
“Religion purifies and ennobles the soul”; i.e., “Religion 
purifies [the soul] and [religion] ennobles the soul.” Here the 
subject and the object are expressed only once. 

“ He is either drunk or mad ” ; i.e ., “ Either he is drunk or [he 
is] mad.” Here the subject and the verb of incomplete predi¬ 
cation is are expressed only once. 

“ He advances slowly but surely” ; i.e., u He advances slowly, 
but [he advances] surely.” Here the common subject and 
predicate are expressed only once. 

“ He reads and writes well ” ; i.e., “ He reads [well] and [he] 
writes well.” Here the common subject and the common 
adverbial adjunct are expressed only once. 


460. 


Contracted sentences ought always to be so constructed, that when 
arranged without conjunctions, so that what is common to both or all 
is placed before or after what is not common, the common and separate 
portions, when read off continuously, make complete sense. Thus, 
“Religion purifies and ennobles the soul,” may be written— 

Religion | ! lhe souI 5 


461. 


( ennobles 

and complete sentences are obtained when the parts that are common, 
and written once, are read with each of the separate portions in suc¬ 
cession. So, “He gave me not only some good advice, but also a 
sovereign,” may be arranged thus— 

He gave me I n , ot onl >’ some g ood advice 
b ( also a soveieign. 

“ He possesses greater talents, but is less esteemed than his brother,”— 

If we take such a sentence as, “ Man never is but always to be blest,” 
and subject it to this test, we see in a moment that it is faulty— 

cannot be read off both ways.f 

It has been already remarked (§ 387, note) that a sentence is not 


* The predicate which is expressed must, of course, agree with the nearer of the two. subjects. 
The predicate which is not expressed may have to be modified when supplied to suit its own 
su hject. Thus, “ Neither you nor I am right ’*; “ Neither you nor your brother is irt fault.” 

t The following sentences are faulty for a similar reason :—“ Such as none heard before or 
will again ” (Byron) ; “ Many have and others must sit there ” (ShaMsJ>.\ 
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necessarily a contracted sentence because we find co-ordinative con¬ 
junctions used in it. “John and Charles are brothers/’is as much 
one sentence as “These two boys are brothers.” One predication 
may be made of two things taken together. “ The child has a red 
and white ball,” does not mean “The child has a red ball, and the 
child has a white ball.” The attributes coexist in the same object. 
So when the same act is directed simultaneously to two or more 
otyects, the verb may have two or more objects after it ; but the 
sentence need not, on that account, be split up into two or more sen¬ 
tences. Thus, “Hemixed yellow and red together” ; “Heconfounds 
right and wrong.” A similar principle applies to the case of adverbial 
adjuncts. In “ The path led onward and upward ” it is not necessary 
to find more than one predication. But “He came now and then,” 
“ I saw one here and there,” should be treated as contracted sentences. 
But every verb makes a distinct predication, consequently every verb 
requires a separate sentence for itself. The conjunction or always 
involves a complete sentence for each of the words or phrases that it 
introduces, because the word implies some alternative , so that the idea 
of simultaneousness is excluded. 

452. It follows, from the principle on which co-ordinate and con¬ 
tracted sentences are constructed, that the co-ordinative conjunctions 
must always join words and clauses which stand in the same relation 
to the other parts of the sentence. It would make nonsense if we 
attempted to join an adjective to a noun (unless the latter be used 
attributively or predicativcly), or a subject to an adverb, or a verb in 
the indicative mood to a verb in the imperative mood,* &c. 

ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES. 

453. Elliptical sentences differ from contracted sentences in the 
following respect:—In contracted sentences a certain portion which is 
common to the sentences is expressed only once in one of them, and 
has to be repeated in the others. In elliptical sentences, the part to 
be supplied in one clause, although suggested by what is expressed in 
the other, is not necessarily exactly the same in form. Moreover, 
contracted sentences or clauses are always co-ordinate ; an elliptical 
clause is usually a subordinate clause, the portion to be supplied being 
suggested by the principal clause ; as, “ He is taller than I,” i.e., “than 
I am tall”; “This does not cost so much as that,” i.e., “as that 
costs much.”f 

SUMMARY OF THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

454. [Most of these rules, having been already stated in preceding 
parts of this work, are here only referred to, that the pupil may have 
the opportunity of studying them afresh in connection with each other.] 


* Young letter-writers constantly forget this rule at the dose of their epistles, where such 
Combinations as, ** I have no more to say, and believe me yours truly,” are very frequent. 

t It is not always possible to fill up an elliptical sentence. Some occur of which the original 
complete form has been forgotten,; See the examples of Analysis for a fuller discus -ion of 
elliptical sentences. 
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CONCORD. 

455. In inflected languages (like Latin, German, or English in 
its earliest stage) concord means the use of those grammatical 
forms which aie congruous with each other. 

A verb must have that grammatical form which shows that it is of 
the same number and person as its subject. 

An adjective must have that grammatical form which shows that it 
is of the same gender, number, and case as the noun or pronoun to 
which it belongs. 

A relative pronoun must have that grammatical form which shows 
that it is of the same gender and number as its antecedent. 

458. In modern English, grammatical inflexions have been to a 
great extent dispensed with. We have therefore very little of the 
above kinds of concord. But ns regards concords expressed by form we 
still have the rule that a verb must agree with its subject in number 
and person, and that the demonstrative pronoun of the Third Person 
must agree in gender and number with the noun for which it stands, 
and that the demonstratives ‘///A’ and ‘that* assume the plural forms 
* these 5 and ‘ those 5 when they qualify a plural noun. If the term 
agreement is used for anything beyond this, it can only denote congruity 
of use , that is, sameness in the grammatic.il relations which might be 
represented by form, but are not. To say, for example, that in “ The 
woman who was hurt has recovered,” 1 who ’ agrees in gender with 
‘ woman,’ means no more than that the pronoun, as used in that 
sentence, represents a female person. 

SYNTAX OF NOUNS. 

457. For the definition of the Nominative Ca3e sec § 68 . 

A noun in the nominative case may be used—• 

1. As the subject of a sentence (§ 348) or of a subordinate clause 
of a sentence (§ 401). 

2. In apposition to a noun or pronoun in the nominative case 
(§ 362, 2). 

3. As the complement of an Intransitive or Passive Verb of 
Incomplete Predication (§ 391). 

4. As a Nominative Absolute (§ 372, 5). 

5. As a Nominative of Address (§ 70). 

458. For the functions of the Possessive Case see §§ 71 — 73. 

A noun in the possessive case is usually attached to some 

other noun to which it forms an Attributive Adjunct* (§ 362, 3), 

* A noun in the possessive case, however, does not cease to be a noun. It does not become 
an adjective because its form majfes it partake of the functions of an adjective. In ‘ John’s 
father ’ ‘ John’s' is a noun in the possessive case^ as in ‘ Caesaris uxor,’ ^ Caesaris ’ is a noun m 
the genitive case. Similarly a noun in the objective case, with or without a preposition, is 
often an Adverbial Adjunct (like a noun in the dative or ablative in Latin). But it is going 
too far to say that the noun in the objective, dative, or ablative is an adverb. 
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Mid on which it is sometimes said to depend. This noun is 
sometimes omitted when it can readily be supplied in thought, 
.u “ I bought this at Smith’s [shop],” “ We went to St. Paul’s 
[church].” 

The Possessive Case may also be the complement ot a Veib of 
incomplete Predication (§ 393), as ‘ The earth is the Lord’s.’ 

When something belongs to two or more persons in common, the 
inflexion of the possessive case is placed only after the last of the nouns 
that denote the possessors, when they are very closely connected, as 
‘ Smith, Biown, and Robinson’s shop ’; ‘ Liddell and Scott’s lexicon ’; 
‘ In William and Mary’s reign.’ 

A complex name has the possessive inflexion at the end (§ 77). 

459 . For the functions of the Objective Case see §§ 79,80,182. 

A noun in the objective case may be used— 

1. As the direct object of a transitive verb, participle, or gerund 
(§ 368). Some verbs take two objective cases after them (§ 370), 
one of which is sometimes a factitive object (§ 369, A). 

2. As the indirect object of a transitive verb, whether active or 
passive (§ 369, b), or as the secondary object after a passive verb, 
when the active verb governs two objectives (§ 370). 

3. In apposition to a noun or pronoun in the objective case 

(§ 362,2). 

4. As the complement of a transitive veib of incomplete predi¬ 
cation (§ 395). 

5. With an infinitive mood or participle attached to it as an 
indirect predicate, forming a substantive phrase, used as the 
subject or object of a verb, or after a preposition (§ 397). 

6. As an Adverbial Adjunct (§ 371). 

7 As a Cognate Objective (§ 372, 3). 

8. After Prepositions (§ 277). 

Some anomalous uses of the objective case in Pronouns are 
treated of in § 477. 

The Objective Case is used in exclamations, as ‘ Ah me !’ ‘Oh 
me unhappy ! ’ ‘ Me to be thus jeered at ! ’ 

i SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 

480 . The attributive and the predicative use of Adjectives are 
explained in § 87. As regards adjectives used substantively and 
adjectives which have become substantives, see § 98. 

481 . Adjectives (including participles) sometimes relate to the sub¬ 
stantive which is implied in a possessive pronoun, as “ The Lord 
lighteneth both their eyes” (i.e., the eyes of both of them ); “For all 
our sakes,” &c. (§ 135, note). Similarly, “Thus repulsed, our final 
hope is flat despair ” [Milton ). 

482 . The Indefinite Article an or a should be repeated before each 
of a series of nouns standing for different things, as “ I saw a horse, a 
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cow, and a pig in the stable,” unless the things are so closely connected 
with each other as to form a sort of compound group as “ He built 
a coachhouse and stable ; ” “ Give me a cup and saucer.” “ A black 
and white ball ” can only mean ‘ a ball that is partly black and partly 
white/ If we mean to speak of two balls of different colours, we must 
say ‘ a black and a white ball.’ 

The singular demonstrative adjectives * each ’ and ‘ every ’ may be 
placed once before two or more nouns, as “ Every man, woman, and 
child was slaughtered” ; “Each boy and girl received a present.” 

468. The definitive adjectives ‘ the,’ ‘ these,* ‘ those,’ * my,’ i our, 1 
&c., need not be repeated before each of several nouns, though of course 
they may be so repeated. We commonly say “ The King and Queen 
“The tables and chairs were in confusion”; “He gathered all the 
apples and pears ”; “ My uncle, aunt, and cousin came yesterday.” 
If a plural noun is in sense distributed among several adjectives, so as to 
stand fora collection of single things, each of which is described by one 
of the adjectives, it is proper to use the definitive adjective once, as 
“The third and fourth regiments,” “ The English, French and German 
languages.” A plural may also be distributed into two or more plurals , 
provided no ambiguity results, as “He placed all the gold and silver 
coins in one bag, and all the bronze and copper ones in another” ; but 
in such cases it is always safer to repeat the article. The demonstra¬ 
tives must be repeated if a plural noun is not thus distributed, and is 
accompanied by two or more adjectives marking qualities which do 
not belong in common to all the things named by the noun. Thus, 
“ The clever and industrious boys,” means ‘ the boys who are both 
clever and industrious,’ but we cannot speak of “ the idle and indus¬ 
trious boys,” because the two attributes do not co-exist in the same 
boys ; we must say ‘ the idle and the industrious boys.’ 

This principle, however, is often disregarded, as in, “ The rich and 
poor meet together” {Prov. xxii. 2); while the article is sometimes 
repeated when only one thing is referred to, provided it is clear that 
only one thing is meant; as “ He returned a sadder and a wiser man” ; 
“ You will find this road the shortest and the pleasantest.” 

484. The ordinary effect of the repetition of the article (or other 
definitive word) is to make the noun stand for several distinct groups. 
“ The wise, the valiant, and the wealthy citizens ” should mean three 
distinct classes of citizens. “ The wise, valiant, and wealthy citizens” 
would denote one class possessing all three qualities. 

The article should not be used before a noun used attributively or 
predicatively with distinct reference to its signification. Thus, “ He 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer” ; “ John Smith, captain of the 
Petrel, next gave evidence.” 

SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. 

485. Pronouns must agree in Gender, Number, and Person 
wkh the nouns for which thev stand. Their case is determined 
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by the construction of the clause in which they occur. Thus : i I 
do not like John (obj \); * he (; nom .) is an idle boy ’; 4 1 know the 
man (oij.) whose ( poss .) portrait hangs there,’ &c. Even if the 
pronouns happen to coincide in case with the nouns to which they 
relate, this is not grammatical agreement\ it is a mere accident. 

460. The nominative and objective cases are constructed as in nouns. 
The possessive cases have become adjectives (§ 142). 

407. The antecedent of a Relative Pronoun is sometimes disguised 
in the form of a Possessive (adjective) Pronoun, as “Whose is the 
crime, the scandal too be theirs.” (See § 461.) 

408. The relative pronoun is frequently omitted (§ 164) when, if 
expressed, it would be in the objective case ; but it is rarely omitted 
when, if expressed, it would be in the nominative case. In the older 
writers, however, we find such expressions, as “I have a mind pre¬ 
sages me such thrift; ” “ They are envious term thee parasite.” The 
continuative relative (§ 412) can never be omitted. 

409 . When a relative refers to a noun which is in the predicative 
relation to a personal pronoun, the relative is sometimes made to agree 
in person with that pronoun, rather than with its actual antecedent. 
Thus: “I am .... a plain blunt man, that love my friend” (Sh. 
/. C. iii. 2) ; “ Thou art the God that docst wonders ” ( Ps . lxxvii. 14). 
This is an instance of grammatical attractioji . The strict construc¬ 
tion is seen in such sentences as “ Art thou he who first broke peace 
in Heaven ?’ {Milton). Milton also uses the other construction, as 
“ If thou beest he who .... didst outshine myriads, &c.” ( P . L . 
I. 84). 

470. Also when a relative clause explains the anticipatory subject 
* it,’ to which a personal pronoun is joined predicatively, the relative 
commonly agrees, with the personal pronoun and not with its antece¬ 
dent it. Thus we say “ It is I who am in fault,” though the sentence 
reallymeans “// (the person) who is in fault, is I.” This also is a 
case of attraction. Contrariwise the predicative pronoun is sometimes 
attracted into the case of the relative. It is usual to say “ It is I who 
did it,” but “ It is me whom ht fears.” * 

471. It is not usual now to employ a relative pronoun in a complex adjec¬ 
tive clause which contains an adverbial clause, so that the relative 
shall belong to the adverbial clause (§ 412 ). In the older writers such 
sentences were not uncommon, as “A treasure which if country 
curates buy, They Junius and Tremellius may defy ” ; “ Which when 
Beelzebub perceived ... he rose” {P. L. ii. 299 ) ; “He mentions 
but few books . . . from which if ever he departs, he is in danger 
of losing himself” {Johnson). Respecting the pleonastic demonstrative 
used in such cases when the relative is in the nominative case, 

_ see $^ 383. __ 

* In point of fact it is n<5t necessary to regard ‘ me ’ as the complement of the predicate. 
The sentence may he treated as one of those in which the pronoun it is employed to bring into 
prominence some emphatic element of a sentence, as in “ It was to you that I addressed 
myself" ; “ it was in Venice that he died." 
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472. Respecting the pleonastic use of a demonstrative pronoun as a substi¬ 
tute for the inflexion of the relative see § 152 , note. Compare 
“ . . . good woiks, which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them (= in which).” 

473. But a relative may be used in a complex adjective clause, so as to 
belong to a subordinate substantive clause, as “ That is a sort of wine 
which I know that he likes,” where ‘which’ belongs in construction to 
the clause which begins with ‘ that.’ 

474. The pronoun he , she , it, ought to agree in gender and number 
with the noun to which it refers. But it often happens that it has to 
be used with reference to the individuals of a class that may consist of 
both sexes, distributed by means of the singular indefinite pronouns 
‘each’ and ‘ every,'or to either of two singular nouns differing in 
gender, and connected by the alternative pronouns ‘ either—or,’ 
‘neither—nor.’ The difficulty that thus arises is sometimes evaded 
by using the plural, as “ Let each esteem other better than themselves 

“ If an ox gore a man or a woman so that they die ” {Exod. xxi. 28) ; 
“ Not on outward charms alone should man or woman build their pre¬ 
tensions to please”* ( Opie ). Some insist that in such cases alterna¬ 
tive pronouns should be used, ‘ so that he or she die,’ ‘ his or her pre¬ 
tensions,’ &c. But on the whole, the plural seems preferable, although, 
of course, it involves a breach of a rule. Such a sentence as “Each 
man, woman, and child received his, her, and its share,’’ is intolerably 
awkward. 

475. They and them are not now used as antecedents to a relative 
pronoun. They were commonly so used by the older writers, but as 
the plural antecedent to a relative those is now employed. The 
singular pronouns he, him, she, her may be used as antecedents, but 
not the neuter it. 

476. When pronouns, or pronouns and nouns, of different persons are 
coupled together, their relative position varies according to the number. 
In the singular the Second Person comes before the First or Third 
( You and I; You and he ; or, You andJohn), but the Third comes 
before the First [He and 1). In the plural we has the first place, 
you the second, and they the third. If a pronoun has to represent 
words of different persons, the Second Person takes precedence of the 
Third, and the First of either the Second or the Third, as “ You and 
he must do your work ” ; “John and I lost our way.” 

The neuter pronoun ‘ it ’ is largely employed as the temporary or 
anticipatory subject or object of a verb (§§ 387, 398, 405 with the note). 
It is also used as the formal but superfluous subject of an impersonal 
verb (§ 382, note), and as the vague representative of a cognate 
objective (§ 372, 3). 


* Similarly, “ Every one of these letters are in my name” (Shaksp. Tw. N.)\ “Nobody 
knows what it is to lose a friend till they have lost him ” {Fielding). In Latin qnisqne and 
nterqne are used with a plural verb. It is a construction which is regulated by the sense of 
the words, rather than by their mere form. 
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Anomalous Constructions. 

477 . A Personal Pronoun used as the complement of a verb or 
incomplete predication is sometimes put in the objective case instead 
of the nominative in colloquial language, as u That’s him ; ,5 “ Who is 
there ? Me, sir. 55 ^ 

Expressions like these, formed on the analogy of the French ‘ c’est 
moi,’ &c., ousted the old construction (still found in Chaucer) ‘It 
am I.’ In dignified language the nominative is preferable, as ‘ It is 
I, be not afraid ’ (Mark\ 1/50) 5 “ Lord, is it I?” {Matt. xxvi. 22.) 
‘ Whom do men say that I am?’ is quite as legitimate as 
‘ That’s him.* (Compare ‘ Wheym is this faire lady ? ’ Seven Sages , 
3271 ). 

473 . No satisfactory syntactical explanation can be given of the use 
of the relative whom after than t Even the demonstrative is some¬ 
times similarly put in the objective case,} but this should be avoided. 

The objective case is used in exclamations, as ‘ Ah me ! 5 ; ‘ Oh me 
unhappv.’ The objective is in fact the natural case in which to put 
an unattached pronoun , or one separated fiom its verb by position or 
ellipsis. 

479 . In such phrases as “a book of mine” we probably have 
merely a repetition of the idea of possession. We may say “ That 
invention of yours is a useful one ” to a man who had never made more 
than one (§ 144). 

480 . Pronouns often represent not some particular noun, but the 
general fact implied in a preceding sentence, as “ When ye come 
together, this (i.e., your coming together) is not to cat the Lord’s 
Supper ; ” “I did my best, but it (i.e. my doing my best) was of no 
use “ He gained a prize, which (i.e., his gaining a prise) greatly 
pleased his friends.” 


* Dr. Murray {Dialect of the S. Counties of Scotland, p 187) points out that in Lowland 
Scotch the Personal Pronouns have not only a form which is distinctly and always nominative, 
and a form which is distinctly and always objective, but a separate form, based upon the old 
English objective, and used in certain circumstances either as a nominative or as an objective, 
like mot , toi , lui in French It occurs in sentences which may be represented in our ordinary 
idiom by ‘‘ Who is there? Me ” ; “ That’s him ” , “ Them that have ” ; “ Me, I cannot go ” ; 
“Them and us did very well together,” &c. The use of these objectives is a genuine idiom 
of our language as it is of French. It is quite a mistake to set it down as bad grammar. 
At a very early period we find himself and themselves used as nominatives. 

It is to be observed, however, that the early part of the modern English period was marked 
by a great deal of irregularity and confusion in the use of the cases of the pronouns. In the 
time of Elizabeth not only were the objective forms often used as nominatives, but the 
nominatives were sometimes used as objectives. The interrogative who * is usually in the 
nominative form, even when it is the object of a verb. The confusion between ye and you 
(which are always distinct in Chaucer) has resulted in the general use of you for both cases. 

t “ Beelzebub . . . than whom, Satan except, none higher sat ” {Par. L. ii.). The case 

of an interrogative or relative pronoun ought to be the same as that of the demonstrative pro¬ 
noun which would answer to it. But “None sat higher than him" would be bad grammar. 
At the same time it is to be observed that, as the sentence stands, it would be impossible to fill 
up the ellipsis so as to make who the subject of a finite verb. There is not the slightest 
necessity for regarding than as a preposition, or as doing duty for one. We simply have 
another illustration of the idiom noticed above. 

1 Egs., “ A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty; but a fool’s wrath is heavier than them 
both ” {Prov, xxvii. 3 ). 


N 
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SYNTAX OF VERBS. 

Concord. 

481. The general rule respecting the concord of verbs is, that 
a verb agrees with its subject in number and person (§§ 378—383). 

482 . Words that are plural in form (as mathematics , politics) are 
sometimes treated as singular in construction (§ 58 J, and some singular 
nouns have been mistaken for plurals (§ 59). A plural used as the 
title of a book, &c., must be treated as a singular, as “ Johnson’s 
i Lives of the Poets 5 is a work of great interest ; ” and generally when 
a plural denotes a whole of some kind, the verb may be singular, as 
“ Forty yards is a good distance ; ’’ “ Two-thirds of this is mine by 
right “Twice two is four.” For the usage when the subject is a 
collective noun, see § 380, and for the case of a compound subject, or 
of a noun in the singular to which other nouns are joined by means of 
with y §§ 381, 386. 

483 . When subjects differing in number, or person, or both, are con¬ 
nected by amly the verb must always bo in the plural ; and in the first 
person, if one of the subjects is of that person ; in the second person, if 
one of the subjects is of that person, and none of the first, as, 4 1 and he 
are of the same age,’ 4 You and I shall be too late.’ 

484 . Subjects connected by either—or and neither—nor imply an 
alternative. Hence a plural verb cannot be attached to two such 
subjects, if they are in the singular. The sentence is in fact contracted 
(§ 386), as, “ Either John [is mistaken] or Thomas is mistaken”; 
“Neither John [is mistaken] nor Thomas is mistaken.” 

This sort of contraction should be avoided if the subjects differ in 
number or person. Some writers tell us in such cases to make the 
verb agree with the nearest subject. This is just endurable if the 
difference is one of number only, and the plural subject comes next the 
verb, as “ Neither the emperor nor his generals were convinced.” But 
such sentences as “ Either he or I am to blame,” “Neither we nor 
John is rich ” are abominable. It is better to say “ Either he is to 
blame or I am ” ; “ We are not rich, nor John either.” * A singular 
verb must be used after each, every, either, neither, as 44 Every 
method has been tried.” “ Neither of them was in fault. ,f 

Use of the Moods. 

485. Rules for the use of the Imperative Mood are superfluous. 
For its employment as the equivalent of a hypothesis see § 438. 

488. The Indicative Mood is used in all kinds of declarative and 
interrogative sentences, whether principal or subordinate, in which 

* Dr. Latham ( Handbook , p. 181) gives as a rule that with a simple disjunctive the verb 
should agree with the first subject. Thus, “ I or he am in the wrong" : “ He or I is in the 
wrong; ,r 41 Thou or he art in the wrong ”; “ He or thou is in the wrong/' 
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the Subjunctive is not requisite. It is essentially the Mood of 
Jb'act, or of Objective Predication (§ 190). 

487 . The nature and functions of the Subjunctive Mood are 
explained in § 192. It is essentially the Mood of Conception, or 
of Subjective Predication. 

The Subjunctive Mood is employed— 

1. In the direct expression of a wish (§ 192). 

2. To express purpose after that and test in an adverbial clause 
attached to a verb, or in a substantive clause in apposition to 
a noun denoting a wish, intention, or command (§§ 192, 428). 

3. In adverbial clauses expressing hypothesis or concession 
contrary to the actual fact (§§ 430—433). The older writers used 
the simple subjunctive in the consequent clause in such cases, 
as “ I hadpainted, unless I had believed,'’ &c.; “ Hadst thou 
but shook thy head . . . deep shame had struck me dumb” 
(Sh. K John iv. 3) ; “ Wert thou regent of the world, it were 
a shame to let this land by lease’ {Rich. II. ii. 1). The 
secondary or conditional form is now usual for the consequent 
clause, 1 1 should have fainted,’‘ would have struck,’ ‘ would 
be,’ &c. 

4. In hypotheses in which a general case is put (§ 436). 

5. In hypothetical (or concessive) clauses relating to the future, 
when the hypothesis is presented as a mere conception of the 
mind, without regard to its being brought to the test of actual 
fact (§ 434). 

6. In hypotheses with respect to the yet uncertain future, even 
when determination by actual fact is not excluded (§ 435). 
The subjunctive occurs also after till and wheji with reference to 
the future, as “Blow till thou burst thy wind” (Sh. Temp.). 
In these cases the subjunctive has been commonly superseded 
by the indicative. 

7. In concessive clauses relating to the future, or in clauses 
relating to the present, if a general case be put, or if the con- 
cessive clause begin with the verb (“ Be he ne’er so vile ” ; 
“ Be the task as hard as it may,” &c. 

488. In poetry and in the older writers we find the simple present subjunc¬ 
tive after ‘that’ and ‘lest’ to express purpose, as “Gi/e me leave 
that 1 may turn the key, that no man enter ” {Rich. II. v. 3) ; “ Keep 
thy heart light, lest it make thee sink ” {Shelley). In ordinary prose 
we now use the compounds of ‘ may ’ and ‘ might ’ after * that ’ (as 
“He locks the door that no man may enter ” ; “ He locked the door 
that no man might enter”), and the compound of * should y after ‘ lest,’ 
whether the preceding verb be in the present or in the past tense (as 
“Govern thy appetite, lest sin should surprise thee ” ; “ He governed 
his appetite, lest sin should surprise him 

488. Certain uses of the subjunctive which have now become 
obsolete are noticed in §. 192, p. 68. 
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Sequence of Tenses. 

400 . The tense of the verb in an accessory or dependent clause 
commonly depends upon that of the verb in the principal clause. A 
present or future in the principal clause requires a present or future 
indicative, or a present subjunctive, in the dependent clause. A past 
tense in the mam clause requires a past tense in the dependent clause ; 
e.g , 9 “ He does this that he may please me ” ; “ He will do this that he 
may please me” ; “ He has done this that he may please me 55 ; “ He 
did this that he might please me”; “He says that he is better”; 
“ He said that he was better,” &c. But if the dependent clause states 
a universal truth , it is better to keep the present tense Thus : “He 
allowed that all men are liable to error”; “He denied that God 
exists” 

Some verbs (as ought , must, need) cannot express past or perfect tense. 
When past time is referred to, it has to be expressed by putting the 
dependent infinitive into the perfect, as “ Vou ought to have gone there 
yesterday ” (— it was your duty to go there yesterday) ; “ lie must have 
been out of lus senses when he did that,” <S.c. Even when the principal 
verb can be put into a past tense, a perfect infinitive is often used, 
especially to show that the event is no longer possible, as “ I hoped to 
have been present ” ; “ She was to have b cn married next week.’ 

491. English admits of a good deal offreedomintheu.se of tenses. Thus 
the same sequence of events may be found expressed in all the follow¬ 
ing ways *: — 

“ Before the cock crow twice, thou deniest me thrice” ( Anglo-Saxon ). 
“Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice.” 

“ Before the cock has crowed twice, thou shalt deny me thrice ” 

“Befoie the cock shall crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice.” 

“ Before the cock has crowed twice, thou shalt have denied me thrice.” 
“Before the cock shalt have crowed twice, thou shalt have denied me 
thrice.” 

492 . The Infinitive Mood presents itself in three forms :— 

A. As the Pure or Simple Infinitive without 1 to 5 (§ 194). 

B. As the Gerundial Infinitive, with ‘ to 5 before it (§ 196). 

C. As the Strengthened Gerundial Infinitive, preceded by 
‘for to? This form is now obsolete, except as an indirect 
predicate in a somewhat modified form (§ 387, note). 

A. The Pure Infinitive is used— 

1 . As the Subject of a sentence, usually preceded by the temporary 
subject ‘it’; as “Will it please you hear me?” (Shaksp. Ant. 
and Cl.); “Him booteth not resist ” [Spenser) ; “It were best not 
know myself” {Shaksp.). This use of it is no longer customary. 

2 . As the Object of various verbs of incomplete predication, as do , shall, 
will, may, must , can, dare , need, ought (in the older writers). It 

* bee Lounsbury’s ’History of the English Language ’ (a capital little manual by a sound 

scholar). * 
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was formerly used after verbs denoting thinking of some kind, as “ He 
wende havecrope{= lie thought to have crept) byhisfelaw” {Chaucer). 

3. As the Object of the verb have when that verb is one of incomplete 
predication with the complement lief rather, better , best , &c., as “ You 
had better#* home” ; “1 had rather die than suffer such disgrace.” 

4. As an Indirect Predicate, attached to a substantive, and forming 
with it a phrase which may be the object of a verb ($$ 387, 397). 

5. After the preposition ‘ but, as ‘ I cannot but admire his courage.’ 

6. In the older writers it often forms an adveibial adjunct, as “ I will 
go seek the king ”; “ Help me curse this bottle-spider.” 

B. The Gerundial or Prepositional Infinitive is used— 

1. As the Subject of a sentence ($§ 195, 196). 

2. As the Complement of a veib of Incomplete Predication (§ 394), 
as “ To be good is to be happy ” ; “ lie seems to be 111 trouble.” 

3. As the Object of a verb, as “ lie professed to know all about it” ; 
“1 want to speak to you” ; “I have to leave directly.” This is 
especially common when the object at the same time maiks the purpose 
of the action, as “ He sought to slay him ”; “I purposed to write tu 
you” ({$ 194, 196). 

4. As an Indirect Predicate, attached to a substantive, and forming 
with it a phrase which may be the Subject or Object of a verb, or 
come after a preposition ($$ 387, 397). 

5. As an Adverbial Adjunct of another verb, or of an adjective, as 
“ I went to see him ” ; “You are to go home ” ; “ That is to say ”; 
“Help me ^ finish my task” ; “lie left the poor man to bleed to 
death”; “It came to pass”; “I am ready to faint” ; “Swift to 
pursue ” ; “ Likely to be successful ”; “I am happy to hear it ” ; “He 
was the first to arrive ” (§§ 196, 372, 4). 

6. As an Attributive Adjunct of a substantive, as “ A house to let ” ; 
“He came on purpose to fetch me (1 e., on or with the purpose of 
fetching me”) (§ 362, 4). 

7. After a preposition : “lie is about to speak” ; “There is nothing 
left but to submit ” (§ 196). 

C. The Infinitive with ‘ for to * commonly expressed purpose, as 
“ Came to Joseph for to buy corn {Gen. xli. 57). It was also used as 
the Subject or Object of another verb, as “ Unto a poure ordre for to 
give is signe,” &c. {Chauce?') ; “ Ye leve logik, and lerneth for to 
lovye ” {Piers PI. 14424). For the use of this infinitive as an Indirect 
Predicate see § 387, note . 

The to of an infinitive mood should never be separated from its verb 
by an adverb. Such phrases as, ‘To rightly use,’ ‘To really under¬ 
stand ’ are improper. 

493 . The origin and construction of the gerund in -ing are ex¬ 
plained in § 200. When a verbal substantive in -ing is preceded by 
the or followed by of it must be regarded as the representative of a 
verbal noun in -ung, as in “ land suitable for the planting of trees ”; 
“ During the reading of the will,” &c. When preceded by the , it 
should be followed by of. When the verbal noun in -ing has an 
object, like a verb, it is the gerund. 
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494. The use of a participle where we ought to have a gerund, is a common 
error, as in “ I heard of him running away,” instead of 1 1 heard of 
his running away’; “ It is of no use you saying so,” for ‘ it is of no 
use your saying so ’ (i.e , ‘ It —namely your saying so—is of no use ’). 
In the case of personal and relative pronouns the gerund and possessive 
should always be used, as in the preceding sentences. With this, that\ 
each , all , either , neither , the participial construction is proper, as “You 
will oblige me by all leaving the room ” ; “I have my doubts as to 
this being true ” ; “You seem to understand me, by each at once her 
choppy finger laying upon her skinny lips” {Macbeth). The best 
writers also give sentences like the following:—“ The jealousy of his 
contemporaries prevented justice being Aowe. to him during his lifetime ”; 
“I am afraid of mischief resulting from this”; “On some brandy 
being administered to him he revived” ; “There is no record of any 
payment having been made”; “There was a story of money having 
been buried there” ; “ I then all smarting with my wounds being cold” 
[SJiakp.) ; “ Upon Nigel insisting &c. {Scott). These are instances 
of the use of an Indirect Predicate (§ 397), and are analogous to the 
Latin post urban conditam , &c. On the other hand, most authorities 
would piefer “ On the boy's confessing his fault I forgave him ” ; “ On 
my father’s hearing of this he was amazed.” It will be observed that 
in such sentences the noun in the possessive case is commonly repeated 
in the form of a demonstrative pionoun, ‘ I forgave him,' ‘ He was 
amazed.* 

495 . Respecting the curious passive sense often given to an active 
verb or participle see § 183, and add to the examples there given such 
as “ The horses are putting to,” “ I want a button sewing on,” &c. 

498 . The extensive use of the Impersonal Verb in early English is 
noticed in § 382, as also the change of the impersonal into the personal 
construction, which gives rise to various anomalous phrases, as* I dislike* 
for ‘it mislikes me’; c I please* for ‘ it pleases me*; ‘ I were better* 
for * it were better for me/ &c. 

497 . Constructions are sometimes adapted to the general sense of 
words and phrases rather than to their strictly grammatical force. 
Thus : “ I am afraid ( — / fear) that he will not come ” ; “ Bid her be 
judge (= judge) whether Bassanio had rot once a friend.” So we 
say “ There are one or two mistakes here,” because one or two stands 
for some small number exceeding one. 

When a plural denotes a whole of some kind, the verb may be 
in the singular, as “Forty yards is a good distance” ; “Two-thirds of 
this is mine by light” ; “Twice two is four.”* So “This fourteen 
years” ; “A tedious twelve years”; “ A twelvemonth.” 

498 . Great caution must be used in elliptical sentences (especially 
with as and than) to $ee that the right cases are used. Tne best 
way is to test the sentence by filling up the ellipsis, as “ He loves me 

* We say ‘twice five U ten,’ because ‘ twice five ’ is treated as a single sum, though the full 
phrase of course is “ twice five things are ten things." The amount is considered rather than 
the mode of its formation. When the latter idea is prominent, the plural is better, us 
‘twice five make ten ! ’ _ The use of the plural times does not affect the question, because in 
‘three times ten is thirty,’ times is not the subject of the sentence. Three times is an 
pdverbial adjunct of the numeral ten , like twice or thrice , 
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better than [he loves] thee” ; “ He loves me better than thou [lovest 
me] ” ; “ He knows the man as well as I [know the man] ” ; “He 
knows the man as well as [he knows] me ”; “ I know no wiser man than 
he [is wise] ” is correct; but “ I have no other saint than thou to pray 
to ” is wrong, because the construction springs out of “ 1 have no other 
saint when [I have] thee.” 

499. A good deal of hypercriticism has been wasted on such phrases as 

“The three first verses of the chapter,” &c. We are told that this is 
incorrect, because there is only one first verse. On this principle it is 
equally wrong to talk of ‘The first hours of infancy/ or ‘ The last days 
of Pompeii/ fcr there is only one first hour, and one last day. Surely 
if there are several last days, their number may be specified. It would 
be the height of pedantry to alter “ His two eldest sons went to sea ” 
into “ His eldest two sons went to sea ” ; yet strictly there can be only 
one eldest son. German writers see nothing wrong in such phrases as 
“die drei ersten,” “die zwei letzten,” &c. All these superlatives 
admit of a little laxity in their application, just as chief and extreme 
admit of the superlatives chiefest and extremeit. ‘ The three first 

verses’ simply means ‘ The three verses before which there is no other.’ 
Those who tell us to write ‘ The first three verses/ and soon, must do 
so on the hypothesis that the whole number of verses is divided into 
sets of three, of which sets the first is taken. But what if the chapter 
contains only five altogether? 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

SEPARATION OF LOGICAL SUBJECT AND LOGICAL PREDICATE. 

500 . The first stage in the analysis of a simple sentence is to separate 
the grammatical subject with its adjuncts from the predicate verb with 
whatever is attached to it as object, complement, or adverbial adjunct. 
The grammatical subject with its attributive adjuncts forms the logical 
subject of the sentence ; the predicate verb, with all that is attached 
to it, forms the logical predicate of the sentence (§ 355). 

Examples. 

T Logical Subject . Logical Piedicate. 

(Grammatical Subject with Attributive [Predicate Verb, with Objective and 
Adjuncts.) I Adverbial Adjuncts.) 

Our messenger has not arrived. 


We will carry all our property with 

us. 

The village preacher’s modest man¬ 
sion rose there. 

The wretched prisoner, overwhelmed was on the point of putting an end 
by his misfortunes, to his existence. 


A bird in the hand 


is worth two in the bush. 
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Analysis of the Logical Subject. 

601 . The following example illustrates the separation of the logical 
subject into the grammatical subject and its attributive adjuncts 
(§ 388 ). 

“ The soldiers of the tenth legion , wearied by their long march , and 
exhausted from want of foodwere unable to resist the onset of the 
enemy.” 


| Logical Subject. 

1 _A_ 

Logical Predicate. 

Grammatical Subject. 

Attributive Adjuncts of Subject. 

Soldiers 

1. The 

! were unable to resist 


2. of the tenth legion 

i the onset of the 


3. weaiied by their long 
maich 

1 4. exhausted from want of 
food 

1 

enemy. 


Analysis of the Logical Predicate. 


In the following examples the logical predicate is separated into its 
component parts :— 


Logical Subject. 

Logical Predicate. 

Predicate Verb. 

Object , 

with Adjuncts . 

Adverbial Ad - 
juncts. 

The sight of distress 

fdls 

a benevolent 
mind 

1. always 

2. with com¬ 
passion. 

We 

will bend 

our course 

1. thither 

2. from off the 
tossing of 
these fiery 
waves. 


Analysis of both Subject and Predicate. 

602 . In the following example both the subject and the object of 
the verb are separated into the substantive and the attributive adjuncts 
of which they are composed :— 
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The mournful tidings of the death of his son filled the proud heart 
of the old man with the keenest anguish 


Subject. 

A it rib uibe 
Adjuncts of 
Subject. 

| Predicate. 

1 _ 

Object. 

Attributive 
Adjuncts of 
Object. 

Advei bial 
Adjuncts of 
Predicate. 

f 

tidings 

1. The 

2. mournful 

3. of the death 

of his son 

1 

filled 

heart 

1. the 

2. proud 

3. of the 

old mail 

with the 

keenest 

anguish 

- 


Analysis of Complex Predicate. 


503 . The following examples show how a complex predicate (§§ 391 
-396) may be separated into its components : — 

“ That hero was deservedly called the saviour of his country 



Predicate. 

Advei bial Adjuncts of Predicate. 

Subject with 
Adjuncts. 

Verb of 
Inc omplete 
Predication. 

Subjective 

Complement. 

Adverbial Ad- 
jmic t of Verb. 

Advei bial 
Adjunct of 
Complement. 

that hero 

was called 

_ 

the saviour 
of his 
country 

1 

deservedly 



t( This misfortune will certainly make the poor man miserable for life?* 



Predicate. 

O'jut with 

Adverbial Adjuncts of 
Predicate. 

Subject 7 uith 



, 

Adjuncts. 

Verb of 
Incomplete 
Predication. 

Objective 

Comple¬ 

ment. 

Adjuncts. 

I 

Adjunct of Adjunct of 
Veib. Complement. 

This mis¬ 
fortune 

will make 

f 

miserable 

-— 1 

1 

the poor 
man j 

certainly j for life 

1 
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Direct and Indirect Object. (See e§ 369, 370.) 


503 b. In analysis these two Objects should be set down separately, 
thus :— 

“ Henry's kindfather gave him a beautiful new knife” 


Subject . 

Attributive 
Adjuncts of 
Subject. 

Predicate. 

Objects. 

Attributes 1 
Adjuncts of | 
Objects. 

Father 

1. Henry’s 

2. kind 

gave 

1. (indirect )—‘ him ’ 

2. ( direct )—‘aknife’ 

1. beautiful 

2. new 


Questions. 

503c. The parts of a Question or Interrogative Sentence are 
related to each other in exactly the same way as those of the answer, 
when it is written in full. 

Examples. 

A. (1) Whose coat is this [coat]? (2) This [coat] is John’s coat. 

15 . (1) What have you in your hand ? (2) I have this in my hand. 

C. (1) Which way did you come ? (2) We came this way. 

D. (1) Ilow did you bleak the dish? (2) I broke the dish thus. 

E. (1) How many apples have you bought? (2) I have bought so many 
apples. 

F. (1) Ilow far did you go ? (2) We went so far. 



Subject. 

Attrib. 
Ad/, of 
Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

Attrib. 
Adj. of 
Objei t. 

Adverbial 
Adj. of Pied. 

A 

(2) coat 
(1) coat 

this 

this 

is J ohn’s coat 
is whose coat ? 




B 

(2) I 
(1) You 


have 

have 

this 

what 


in my hand 
in your hand 

C 

(2) We 
(1) You 


came 
did come 



this way 
which way ? 

D 

(2) I 
(1) You 


broke 
did break 

the dish 
the dish 


thus 
how ? 


(2) I 
(1) You 

1 

have bought 
have bought 

apples 

apples 

so many 
how many? 


F 

, (2) We 
(1) You 

i _ 

went 
did go ? 



so far 
how far ? 
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Analysis of an Adjective Clause. 

503 d. The construction and analysis of an Adjective Clause a»e 
exactly like those of the sentence which we get by substituting for 
the relative pronoun or adverb its antecedent or the corresponding 
demonstrative. Take for example the Adjective Clauses of the 
following sentences :— 

A. “ The money [which I owe you] shall be paid to-morrow.” 

B. “We went to see the poor man [whose son was drowned at sea].” 

C. “ This is the house [that we live in].” 

D. “ I will show you the spot [where the accident happened].” 

A (1) Which I owe you. 

(2) I owe you the money. 

£ (1) Whose son was drowned at sea. 

(2) His son was drowned at sea. 

q (1) That we live in. 

(2) We live in that house. 

P / (1) Where the accident happened. 

* \ (2) The accident happened the/e. 




At l rib. 



Attrib. 

Adv. 


Subject. 

Adjuncts 

Predicate. 

Object . 

Adj. of 

Adj. of 



of Subject. 


Object. 

Predicate. 

A. 2 

A. 1 

I 

I 


owe 

1. ( indirect ) — 
‘ you ’ 

2. (< direct) — 

‘ the money ’ 




owe 

1. ( indirect) — 
‘you’ 

2. (direct) — 

‘ which ’ 







B. 2 

son 

his 

was drowned 



at sea 

B. 1 

son 

whose 

was drowned 



at sea 

C. 2 

We 


live 



in that 







house 

C. 1 

We 


live 



that—in 







= in 
which 

D. 2 

The 

accident 


happened 



there 

where 

D. 1 

The 

accident 


t happened 
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Complete Analysis of a Sentence. 

504 . The thorough analysis of a sentence is to be conducted in the 
following manner :— 

i. Set down the subject of the sentence. (See § 384, &c., for a 
statement of what the subject may consist of.) 

ii. Set down the words, phrases, or adjective clauses which may 
form attributive adjuncts of the subject. (See § 388 for a list of what 
these may consist of.) 

iii. Set down the predicate verb. If the verb is one of inconplete 
predication, set down the complement of the predicate, and indicate 
that the verb and its complement make up the entire predicate (§§ 391 

iv. If the predicate be a transitive verb, set down the object of the 
verb (see §§ 369, 397). If the predicate be a verb of incomplete pre¬ 
dication followed by an infinitive mood, set down the object of the 
dependent infinitive (§ 39b). 

v. Set down those words, phrases, or adjective clauses which are in 
the attributive relation to the object of the predicate, or to the object 
of the complement of the predicate, if the latter be a verb in the 
infinitive mood (§ 399). 

vi. Set down those words, phrases, or adverbial clauses which are 
in the adverbial relation to the predicate, or to the complement of the 
predicate. (See § 372 for a list of what these may consist of.) 

505 . For a more thorough investigation of the Analysis of Sentences see 
the Author’s ‘ Practice and Help in the Analysis of Sentences.* 
{Be//& Sons, 1888.) 


EXAMPLES OF THE ANALYSIS OF 
SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

600 . “ Having ridden up to the spot , the enraged officer struck the 
import'unate man dead with a single blow of his sword.” 


Subjei t. 
Attributive ad - 

....A.,-/ 

Predicate wade 
up of 
Object , 

Attributive ad¬ 
juncts of object , 
Adverbial ad¬ 
juncts ofpredi¬ 
cate. 


‘ officer.’ 

( I. * the’ ($ 362, 1). 

< 2. ‘ enraged’ (§ 362, 1). 

( 3. ‘having ridden up to the spot ’ ($ 362, i), 

( Verb of incomplete predication, ‘ struck.’ 

\ Objective complement {\ 395), ‘dead.’ 

‘ man.’ 

(1. ‘the.’ 

{2. ‘unfortunate.’ 

( 1. ‘on the spot’ ($ 372, 4). 

1 2. ‘with a single blow of his sword’ (§ 372, 4). 


507 . “ Coming home , I saw an officer with a drawn sword riding 
along the street 

Here ‘ with a drawn sword ’ is an attributive adjunct of the object 
* officer ’ (§ 362, 4). 
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503 . “ I asked him his business .” 


Subject, 
Predicate verb , 
Primary object, 
Secondary object , 


‘I.’ 

‘ asked. ’ 

‘him ’ ($ 370). 

‘ his business ' ($ 370), 


509 . “ He was asked his business P 


Subject \ ‘he’; Predicate , ‘was asked’; Object {ox Adverbial Adjunct) 
of the predicate, ‘ his business.’ (See \ 370.) 

510 . “ They granted him libertyP 

Subject , ‘ they.’ 

Predicate verb , ‘ granted.’ 

Direct object, * liberty ’ (§ 369). 

Indirect object, ‘him’ (§ 369). 

511 . “Help was refused himP 

Here him is the indirect object of the passive verb ‘ was refused ’ (§ 370). 

“ He was refused help.” 

Here ‘help’ may be called either an object or an advcilnal adjunct of 
‘was refused’ (§ 370 ; 372, 3), or ‘was lefusedhelp’ may be taken all 
together as forming a complex passive phrase. 

512 . “ It is IP 


Subject, 

Predicate made 
up cf 

“ Who are you * l 1 * 

Subjei t, 

Predicate made 
up of 


•It . 9 

$ Verb of incomplete predication , ‘ is.’ 
( Subjective complement, ‘ 1 ’ (§ 393). 


‘ you. ’ 

Vnb oj incomplete predication, ‘ are.’ 
Subjective complement, ‘ who ? ’ - 


513 . “ You must not speak so fistP 

Subject, ‘you.’ 

f Verb of incomplete predication, ‘ rnusf.’ 

I, Complement ( infinitive ), ‘speak ’ {\ 396). 

{of'mud') ‘not.’ 

| 2. {of 1 talk') ‘so fast.’ 


Predicate, 
Adverbial adjuncts, 


514 . “ Now the bright morning star , day's harbinger , comes dancing 
from the EastP 


Subject, 

Attributive ad¬ 
juncts of subject. 

Predicate, 

Adverbial adjunct 
of the predicate, 


‘ star. ’ 

( 1. ‘the’ ($ 362, 1). 
j 2. ‘ bright ’ ($ 362, 1). 

( 3. ‘ day’s harbinger ’ ($ 362, 2). 

( Verb of incomplete predication, ‘comes,’ 

{ Subjective complement, ‘ dancing ’ {\ 391). 

J ‘from the East ’ {§ 372, 4). 


* The construction of the interrogate sentence is the same as that of the declarative 
•rower, “ I am he." 
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516 . “ A man of weak health is incapable of the thorough enjoyment 
of life” 

‘ man. 7 

f I. ‘a’ (§ 362, 1). 

( 2 . ‘of weak health ’ ($ 362, 4). 

( Verb of incomplete predication , ‘ is.’ 

\ Complement of predicate, ‘ incapable ’ (§ 393). 
Adverbial adjunct of the complement of the predicate, ‘ of the thorough 
enjoyment of life 5 (§ 372, 4). 

510 . “ He is believed to have perished” 

Subject, ‘he. 5 


Subject, 

Attributive ad¬ 
juncts of subject. 

Predicate, 


Predxate, 


Verb of incomplete predication, ‘ is believe^. 
Complement of predicate , ‘ to have perished’ (§ 394). 

617. “ The bell sounds cracked.” 

Here ‘cracked’ is the subjective complement of the verb ‘sounds, 5 
which (for the purpose in hand) is a verb of incomplete predication 

<{ 391). 

618 . “ He struck the man dead with a single blow.” 

Here ‘ struck is a verb of incomplete predication, and ‘ dead ’ is its 
(objective) complement. The object of the sentence is not to state that 
* a blow was given,’ but that ‘ the blow given was a mortal one ’ 
(} 39')- 

619. “ They made Claudius emperor.” 

Subject, ‘ they.’ 

„ ,. ( Verb of incomplete pred cation, ‘made’ 

/eiicae, ^ Complement of predicate {factitive object), ‘emperor.’ 

Object, ‘Claudius.’ 

620. “ We felt the ground tremble 

Subject, ‘ we.’ 

Predicate verb, ‘felt.’ 

Object (substantive 

with indirect pre 
dicate), 

521. “ Let us pray.” 

Subject {understood), 

Predicate verb, 

Object (substantive \ 
pronoun with in- > 
direct predicate), ) 

522. “ The duke will never grant this forfeiture to hold.” 

The object of the predicate ‘ will grant ’ is the Infinitive Phrase * this 
forfeiture to hold,’made up of a noun * forfeiture ’ with an indirect 
predicate ‘ to hold.’ 

623. “ How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds 
done.” 

We may treat the object of ‘ makes ’ as being the phrase ‘ill Heeds done,’ 
where * done ’ forms an indirect predicate to ‘ deeds. ’ It is also 


he 
'ire- ■ 


‘the ground tremble.’ 


you. 
‘ let.’ 


; pray. 
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possible to make ‘done’ the complement of ‘makes,’ treating the 
latter as a verb of incomplete predication. 

624 . “ I must not have you question me 

Here the predicate is made up of the verb of incomplete predication 
‘ must ’ and its complement ‘have.’ The object of the verb is the 
phrase ‘you question me,’ made up of ‘ you ’ and the indirect predicate 
‘ question me, attached to ‘ you ’ (§ 397). In each of the following 
sentences the predicate is followed by an object of the same kind :— 
“ I heard the man say so” ; “ Make the bells ring ” ; “ Let the callle 
be sold.” 


625 . “ It is pleasant to feel the sun's warmth.” 


Provisional subject , 
Real subject, 

Predicate , 


‘ it.’ 

‘ to feel the sun’s warmth.’ 

Verb of incomplete predication , ‘ is.‘ 
Complement (subjective) , ‘ pleasant.’ 


528 . “ It is time to 
Subject , 

Predicate, 


go." 

‘it.’ 

Verb of incomplete predication , ‘ is.’ 

Complement (noun with attributive adjunct. See 
§ 362, 4), ‘ tune to go ’ (1 e. ‘ time for going 


627 . “ It is time for the work to be finished 

Here the complement of the predicate is the noun ‘ time * accompanied 
by an attributive adjunct made up of a preposition (‘for’) followed 
by the substantive phrase ‘the work to be finished,’ where ‘ to be 
finished’ is the indirect predicate of ‘the vtfork’ (§ 317, note). 


628 . “ It is shameful for such 1 waste to be allowed 

The meaning of the sentence is ‘ That such waste should be allowed is 
shameful.’ In the language of Chaucer’s time this would be expressed 
by ‘ Sucfc waste to be allowed is shameful,’ or ‘ Such waste for to be 
allowed is shameful.’ (See quotation from Wycliffe in § 387, note.) The 
sentence as it stands is based upon this last form, only the for has got 
slightly displaced. 

‘ it.’ 


Provisional subject\ 

Real subject (sub- \ 
stantive phrase with > 
indirect predicate), ) 

Predicate i ^ ey b of incomplete predication, 


‘ for such waste 
to be allowed. ’ 


is. 

shameful.’ 


I Complement of predicate, 

620 . “I had rather * stay at home." 

Subject , ‘I.’ 

Predicate ( Verb of incomplete predication. 


Object (infinitive | 
phrase), 




\ Complement of predicate, ‘ rather.’ 
‘stay at home.’ 


had.’ 


* The explanation of this construction is not easy. It is frequently said that had is a 
corruption of would. If thy? were so, the difficulty would vanish : but there is good reason 
for believing that had is quite correct. The analogous construction with lief is unquestion¬ 
ably genuine. E-g-i “ / had as lief not be, as live to be in awe of such a thing as / myself '* 
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530 . “And now , their mightiest quelled^ the battle swerved\ with 
many an inroad gored A 

Subject , * battle.’ 

Attributive ad- ( 1. Article , ‘the.’ 

juncts of subject^ \ 2 Participial phrase) ‘with many an inroad gored.’ 

Predicate, * swerved. ’ 

Adverbial ad - ( r. Adverb) 1 now.’ 

juncts of predi- < 2. Noun with attributive adjunct) in the nominative 
cate , ( absolute , * their mightiest quelled ’ (} 372, 5). 

531 . It is often difficult to decide whether an adverbial adjunct 
should be taken as modifying the predicate, or as modifying some 
adjective. 

Thus the sentence “ He is nearly ready” may mean either “ lie wants 
hut little of being ready ” (just as when we say “ He nearly fainted,” 
i.e., ‘ was within a little of fainting’), or, “He is in a state which 
approaches readiness.” It matters little which explanation is adopted. 
In “ We were nearly killed,” it is obviously best to take ‘nearly ’ as 
modifying the predicate ‘ were killed.’ In “ The work is half 
finished,” the adveil) ‘half,’ had better be taken with the adjective 
‘ finished.’ 

532 . “All but one were killed A 

Here in Anglo-Saxon we should have ‘ ealle butan anum, where the 
words butan anum form an adverbial (or limiting) adjunct of 
ealle. The modern expression may be dealt with in the same way, 
as must also such phrases as ‘the next but one,’ ‘the last but two,’ &c. 
But in Anglo-Saxon and early English, when a negative assertion 
was thus limited, the conjunctive use of but supplanted the ju'e- 
positional use {see Note * p. 124), giving a separate elliptical sentence. 
Thus : ‘ There is no wyght that hereth it but we tweye ’ (Chaucer, 
Clerkes Tal ) 476). The construction in full is ‘ but zqe tzvo hear ill In 
modern English this has been extended to the use of but after All. Thus: 


(Shakspeare, Julius Ccesar, 1. 2) , as also that with the comparative liefer or liever Thus we 
find in Chaucer: Nc never had 1 thing so lief\ ne liever" {Frank. Tale) This last 
example gives us a good clue to the construction Lief and Lever are adjectives {wot adverbs) 
agreeing with the object of the veib have, which in this construction is a verb of incomplete 
predicatton {Gr 391, 395), .so that lief and liefer , or liever, are its complements. (Compare 
the phrases lieb haben , and liebcr haben , in German ) At present the use of the phrase to 
have Lef is restricted to cases where the object of the verb have is a verb in the infinitive 
mood, and the adjective Lef is qualified by the adverb as The use of the comparative liefer 
or liever \s obsolete. Now, in old English, we find rathe {early or readj')] comp rather , 
superl, rathest, used as adjectives Milton speaks of the rathe primrose , and Spenser of 
the rather {i.e , earliir) lambs. Thus, by taking rather as an adjective (giving the idea of 
preference , which easily springs out of the radical notion of the word), we get in the phrase to 
have rather a construction precisely analogous to that in to have &<y r (that ll is, to hold cr regard 
as dear or desirable ), or to have liefer: have being a verb of incomplete predication, rather 
its complement, and the dependent infinitive the object of have. Let it be observed that I had 
sooner do so and so is bad English. Sooner is not an adjective. We must say, I would 
sooner , &C. 1 would rather is good English, because rather is an adverb as well as an 

adjective. In the phrase / had rather , the verb had is in the subjunctive mood 
The phrase ‘ you had better * cannot be explained 111 a similar way, because ‘ had ' does not 
imply ‘regarding’ or ‘ considering.’ The phrase has probably been assimilated to had rather 
ox had liever through a false analogy either from ‘you would better,’ or * you were better,' 
the remarkable personal form which replaced the impersonal construction ‘ it was better for 
you ’ AS tfi. note). 
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‘The boy stood on the burning deck, whence all but he had fled.’ 
(F. flemans.) Here we must either treat ‘ but he ’ as an anomalous 
phrase limiting ‘ all? or view the construction as elliptical, ‘ all but it 
were he.’ (See ‘ Practice and Help , &-Y.,’ § 186.) When the limitation 
affects a word in the objective case, of course the objective case 
follows ‘but, as ‘ I saw nobody but him.’ * 

633. “ But being charged\ we will be still by land 55 (Antony and 
Cleopatra , iv. ii, i). 

Here ‘ but boing charged ’ is a gerund preceded by the preposition but f 
and means ‘ leaving out the case of being charged.’ The phrase forms 
an adverbial adjunct to the predicate verb 7 vill be. The sentence 
means, “Unless we are attacked, we will make no movement by 
land.” 

634 . “ Whence , but from the author of all ill , could spring so deep a 
malice?” 

The last example suggests that if we take ‘ but ’ as a preposition 
(=7 vithotit, or leaving out) we should supply the gerundf ‘ springing ,’ 

‘ but springing from, &c,’ meaning ‘ without springing from,’ ‘ leaving 
out the case of springing from, &c.’ Similarly, ‘ Matchless but [being 
matched] with the Almighty’ ; ‘ He never comes but [coming] when 
he is not wanted,’ &c. 

We may, however, treat ‘ but ’ as the subordinate conjunction mean¬ 
ing ‘ unless ’ (see § 293), and suppl / a verb, making the full con¬ 
struction, ‘but [it sprang] from the aathor of all ill,’ /.<?., ‘unless it 
sprang, &c.’; ‘but [he were matched ] with the Almighty’; ‘but [he 
cornel when he is not wanted.’ 

Similarly, ‘ he would have died but for me ’ would be in full, ‘ but [it 
had been\ for me.’ 

635. 11 He does everything but attend to his own business .” 

Here the preposition ‘ but ’ with the infinitive ‘ attend ’ forms a limiting 
adjunct to ‘ everything’ (§§362, 4). Compare ‘ all but one/ § 532. 

636 . “ He does nothing but play all day long” 

Here also ‘ but play ’ may be taken as a limiting adjunct of ‘ nothing ’ 
(88 362, 4; 284). 

637 . “ I have but one friend in the world." 

In such sentences ‘ but ’ is usually treated as an adverb, meaning ‘only.’ 
The construction, however, has in fact arisen from the improper omis¬ 
sion of a negative (note * p. 124). The sentence at full length would 
be “I have not, but that I have (or but having, i.e. t leaving out 
having) one friend, a friend in the world.” 

* In analysis these anomalous phrases had better be classed as limiting adjuncts of the 
* all,’ ‘ none/ ‘ any,’ or ‘ who ’’ that they follow. In such a sentence as “Who but a madman 
Would act thus?’ 1 we might perhaps fJl up the ellipsis thus :—“ Who, but ( = unless) he be a 
madman, would act thus?” 

+ It will be found that this explanation is the key to a great many troublesome constructions 
in which ‘but’ plays a part. Thus, “He was all but killed” = ‘he was all but (» except) 
being killed ’; “He livid but a month ’ «* ‘he lived [not] but [living] a month.* 
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638 . “ I can but lament the result? 

Here also a negative has been improperly omitted. Indeed the sense 
is much the same if we say ‘ I cannot but lament the result.’ The 
sentence may be explained in two ways, as being the residuum either 
of * I cannot [do anything] but lament the result ’ (see § 535), or * I 
cannot [do anything] but [that I can] lament the result 5 (see § 291 
and note * p. 124). 

ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

539. A Substantive Clause (or Noun Sentence, as it is often 
called*) does the same sort of work in a sentence as a Noun. 
An Adjective Clause does the same sort of work as an Adjective. 
An Adverbial Clause does the same sort of work as an Adverb. 

It follows that every subordinate clause is an integral part of the 
entire sentence, and has the same relation to some constituent part of 
the sentewce as if it were a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. 

In the analysis of a complex sentence this relation must be clearly 
indicated.t 

540 . When there are subordinate clauses, the analysis of the entire 
sentence must first be conducted as if for each subordinate clause we 
had some single word. When the relation of the several clauses to the 
main sentence and to each other has thus been clearly marked, the 
subordinate clauses are to be analysed on the same principles as 
simple sentences. Mere conjunctions (§ 286) do not enter into the 
grammatical structure of the clauses which they introduce. No com¬ 
bination of words forms a dependent sentence without a finite verb 
expressed or understood. 

541 . It will greatly conduce to the clearness of the analysis, if subordinate 
clauses are underlined in different ways, so as to indicate their nature. 
A thick line may denote a substantive clause, a thin line an adjective 


* Respecting the use of the terms Sentence and Clause see § 401, note. 

t It is a common practice in treatises on Analysis to ignore this. In dealing with such a 
sentence as “ The manager declared that the alarm which spread through the audience when 
the noise was heard, was quite groundless,” we shall commonly find it split up, to begin with, 
into separate parts, thus: — 

A. The manager declared 

B. That the alarm was quite groundless. 

C. Which spread through the audience. 

D. When the noise was heard. 

We shall then be told that B is “a noun sentence to A; C is an adjective sentence to B ; 
and D is an adverbial sentence to C ” This is objectionable. To talk of one sentence being 
‘ a noun sentence to another is simply meaningless Who ever talks of a noun being ‘ a 
noun to a sentence. A noun has some definite function to fulfil in a sentence. It is a subject 
or an object, or in apposition to another noun, or governed by a preposition A Substantive 
Clause (or noun sentence) has exactly the same function as a noun , and any system of 
Analysis wh^ch ignores this, and shirks the trouble of explaining what that function is, is 
faulty and misleading. In the example given above, it is absolutely incorrect to say that the 
main sentence is ‘ The manager declared.* We have not got a complete sentence of any kind 
till the object of the verb ‘ declared' has been stated. Moreover, this practice leads beginners 
to suppose that a subordinate sentence is something which is tackedon to something else wh'ch 
is complete in itself. It certainly saves trouble; but if saving trouble is the main thing to be 
considered, that object will be most completely realized by leaving Analysis alone altogether. 
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clause, and a dotted line an adverbial clause. If a subordinate clause 
contains others, the line proper to the containing clause must first be 
drawn under the whole, including what is contained , and then the con¬ 
tained clause must be further underlined in its own way. Then if a 
number be placed at the beginning of the line by which a subordinate 
clause is underscored, and the same number be attached by a bracket 
to the word to which the clause is related, being placed before the word 
(verb) when the clause is a subject, or after in other cases (thus 
2. appears , or heard 3.), the relation of the parts of the sentence will be 
visible at a glance. Thus : — 



which was given 3.) to him that he might pay his debts.” 


(2)- 

( 3 ) 

This shows at a glance the degree of subordination of the various 
clauses, and the way in which they are built into the structure of the 
entire sentence. This method will be adopted in the examples that 
follow. Each clause, as it is reached in the analysis, may be denoted 
for subsequent reference by the number placed before the line under it. 
This underlining and numbering, however, is not essential to the 
Analysis. 


SENTENCES CONTAINING SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 

I. A Substantive Clause as the Subject of a Verb. 

542 . “ That you have wronged me (1 doth appear in this .** 

(1)- : - 

Subject ( substantive clause ), ‘that you have wronged me ’ (1). 

Predicate , ‘doth appear.* 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, 1 in this.’ 

Analysis of (1). 

Subject , ‘you.* 

Predicate , ‘ have wronged. ’ 

Object , ‘ me. * 


543 . “ It (2 is not true that he said that .** 

(2)- 


‘ it. 7 


Temporaiy or provisional subject , 

Real subj. {substantive clause ), ‘ that he said that. 7 

( Verb of incomplete predication , 
\ Subjective complement, ‘true. 7 


Predicate , made up of 


Adverbial adjunct of predicate , ‘ not. 7 


544 * “ ( 1 . Methinks the lady doth protest too much.” 
(») " 1 

Subject , [that] ‘the lady doth protest too much 7 (1). 
Predicate , ‘thinks* (i.e. } ‘appears,* see § 247). 
Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ‘ [to] me.’ 
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Analysts of (i). 

Subject \ 1 lady.* 

Attributive adjunct of subject , ‘the.’ 

Predicate, ‘ doth protest.* 

Object , ‘too much.’ 

645. “ (i. Him thought his sorrowful heart would breakA 

(i)-— 

Here the substantive clause, “ [that] his sorrowful heart would break/ 
is the subject of the verb thought . 


II. A Substantive Clause as the Object of a Verb. 
540. u You know i) very well that I never said so” 

(i)- 

Subject, ‘you.’ 

Predicate, ‘know.’ 

Object {substantive clause), 4 that I never said so’ (i). 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, 4 very well.’ 

Analysis of (i). 

Subject, ‘I.’ 

Predicate, ‘said.’ 

Adverbial adjuncts of ( I. ‘nevei.’ 

predicate , (2. ‘so.’* 

547. “ He asked i) me how old I was.” (See § 404 .) 

(0 -—— 

Subject, ‘ he. 

Predicate, 4 asked.’ 

First object, 4 me. ’ 

Second object (substantive ) < h ow old I was’(l). 
clause). (See § 3^0.) j w 

Analysis of { 1). 

Subject, ‘I.* 

0 j Verb of incomplete predication, ‘ was.’ 

* ' e lca e * \ Subjective complement, ‘ old. ’ 

Adverbial adjunct of complement, ‘ how.’ 

648. “ Tell me what you bought at the fair ” (§ 410 ). 

Here the direct object of the predicate verb is the substantive clause 
‘what you bought at the fair,’ which should be analysed. 

Subject\ 4 you.’ 

Predicate, ‘bought.’ 

ObjeCJ {interrogativepronoun), ‘ what.’ 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * at the fair.’ 

649. ( 1 ) “ I told him that he was mistaken .” (2) “ I convinced him 

that he was mistakenP 

In the first sentence him answers to the Latin dative case, and is an 
adverbial adjunct to the predicate told, the object of which is the sub- 


• I' is also possible to treat ‘ so* as a demonstrative pronoun, the object of ‘said’ (§ 150), 
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stantive clause “ that he was mistaken.” In the second sentence him 
is the direct object of the verb, and the substantive clause (like the 
Latin Accusative of Limitation ) forms an adverbial adjunct of the pre¬ 
dicate ($ 407). The first sentence is equivalent to “He was mistaken. 
I told him that ; ” the second to “ He was mistaken. I convinced him 
with respect to that” 

III. A Substantive Clause in Apposition to a Noun. 

550. “ Who can want the thought 1 ) how monstrous it was for 

(1)-- 

Malcolm and Donalbain to kill their gracious father .” 


A nalysis of Substantive Clause. 


Provisional subject, ‘ it.’ 

Peal subjut, * to kill their gracious father.' 


Predicate, 

Adverbial ad¬ 
juncts. 


Verb of incomplete predication , * was.' 
Subjective complement , ‘ monstrous.’ 

1. (of verb) —‘for Malcolm and Donalbain.’ 

2. (of complement) — 1 how.' 


Or the clause may be treated as spiinging out of the construction of an 
infinitive clause where Malcolm and Donalbain would be subjects of 
the indirect predicate ‘ for to kill ’ ($§ 528 and 387, note) :— 


Provisional subject, 
Peal subject. 


‘ it.’ 

* for M. and D. to kill their gracious father.’ 


Predicate, 


f Verb of incomplete predication, ‘was/ 

{ Complement , ‘how monstrous.’ 

651. ,c The hope 1 ) that I shall be successful sustains me.” 
(1)-— 


The substantive clause ‘that I shall be successful,’ may be termed 
vaguely an enlargement of the subject hope, or it may be called (more 
exactly) an objective adjunct of the noun.* 

Such sentences as “ There is no proof that he said so ,” “ There was a 
report that you were dead,” should be dealt with in a similar manner. 


IV. A Substantive Clause after a Preposition. 

652. “ Spare me not for that L was his father Edward’s son.” 

The construction is of the same type as ‘ Spare me not, for this reason, 
the substantive after the preposition ‘ for ’ being a substantive clause. 
Consequently * for that—son ’ forms an adverbial adjunct (§ 372, 4) to 
‘spare.’ 


• An objective case follows a transitive verb, not because the verb is a declarative word, 
but because it denotes an action directed to some object. Gerunds (t.e. verbal nouns) have 
objects after them and other nouns implying k transitive action may have a substantive 
clause after them as an object. Such a clause may be termed an objective adjunct of the 
noun. (See 5 406 ) 
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663. t( / have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent blood n 
(Matt, xxvii. 4 ). 

The construction is of the type 44 I have sinned in this ,’’ the place of the 
substantive pronoun this being taken by the substantive clause “ that 
I have betrayed/’ &c. 

664. “ I should have forgiven him , but 2) that he repeated the offence?' 

(2)- 

Here we have a substantive clause preceded by the preposition but,* the 
whole phrase forming an adverbial adjunct of the predicate (§ 372, 4). 
Or we may regard the construction as elliptical, ‘ But it had been that, 
&c./ where ‘ but ’ means 4 unless / 

656. “ Never dream but that ill must come of ill?' 

It is possible to explain this by supplying 4 anything ’ as the object of 
‘dream/ and taking ‘but that ill, &c./ as a limiting adjunct of 
‘anything.’ But the simplest mode of dealing with it is to consider 
4 but ’ or ‘ but that ’ as equivalent to 4 that —not? and as introducing a 
peculiar variety of Substantive Clause. (See 4 Practice and Help? 
§ 194 -) 


SENTENCES CONTAINING ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 


666. An Adjective Clause is always in the Attributive 
Relation to some noun or pronoun in the sentence of which 
it forms a part (§408). Compare carefully §§ 412, 577, &c. 
The relative is sometimes omitted (§§ 409, 590). 

657. “ The cohort 1 ) which had already crossed the river, quickly 

(0 - 

came to blows with the enemy?' 


Subject , 
Atiiibulive 
adjuncts of 
subject, 
Predicate, 
Adverbial 
adjuncts of 
predicate, 


4 cohort. ’ 

1. Article, ‘the.’ 

2. Adjective clause, 4 which had already crossed the 

river ’ (1). 

4 came.’ 

1. ‘quickly.’ 

2. 4 to blows.’ 

3. ‘ with the enemy.’ 


Analysis off). 


Subject, 

Predicate , 

Object\ 

Attributive adjunct to object, 
Adverbial adjunct ojpredicate , 


‘ which.’ 

‘had crossed.' 
4 river. ’ 

4 the.’ 

4 already.’ 


* When 4 that ’ is omitted, so that 4 but ’ is left to supply its connective function, it is better 
to treat but as a conjunction (see $ 391). The clause introduced by die 4 but* then becomes 
adverbial. 
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658. “ Give me thaj large book 2) that you have in your hand” 

(2)-;-— 

Here the adjective clause, “that you have in your hand,” is in the 
attributive relation to the object ‘ book.’ The relative thtit is the 
object of have, 

559. “ Give 3) me what you have in your hand /’ 

(3)--—■ 

Here the adjective clause, “what you have in your hand,” is used sub. 
stantively, that is, without having its antecedent (hat expressed. In 
the analysis we may either introduce the word that , the object of give, 
and set down the relative adjective clause as an attributive adjunct to 
it, or we may at once call the adjective clause the object of the verb 
‘give,’ treating it as an adjective used substantively (§ 98). 

Caie must be taken not to confound adjective clauses like the above 
with substantive clauses beginning with the interrogative what ', as 
“ r Pcll me what he said" (§ 410). (Compare § 548-) 

600 . il I return to view where 07 ice the cottage stood” 


Here 4 where once the cottage stood ’ is an adjective clause qualifying 
the noun place understood, which foims the object of view. 


601 . il I have not from your eyes that show 4) of love as I was 

( 4 )- 


wont to have” 


Subject , 
Predicat \ 
Object , 

Attributive 
adjuncts of 
predicate , 


Subject , 
Predicate , 
Object , 


‘I.’ 

* have. , 

‘ show.’ 

( 1. 4 that/ 

2. 4 of love/ 

3. (Adj. clause) 4 As I was wont to have/ 

(4). 

Analysis of (4). 

4 I/ 

f Verb of incomplete predication , 4 was/ 

\ Subjective complement , 4 wont to have/ 
{Relative pronoun, see § 165) 4 as/ 


602 . “ His conduct is not such as I admire.” 


Here as I admire must be taken as an adjective clause co-ordinate with 
such , and forming an attributive adjunct to the noun 4 conduct ’ under¬ 
stood, which is the complement of the predicate 4 is/ As * is a relative 
pronoun (§ 165^, and is the object of admire (§ 411). 

The Adjective Clause is sometimes weakened to an Adjective Phrase 
by the use of an infinitive mood instead of a finite verb, as “There is 
no good for which to strive /’ 


* That as is only the strengthened form of so is shown by the use of swa , swo , or so in the 
older writers, as ** Graunt me soche beryng so failith to a king*’ (Aft's, 4634) ; “gyld swiic ne&( 
]>seron befeallc ” (Le&g. Aeif. B. 23). 
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SENTENCES CONTAINING ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

503. An Adverbial Clause is always in the Adverbial Rela¬ 
tion to a verb, adjective, or adverb in the sentence of which 
it forms a part. 

When such a clause begins with a sub or dinative conjunction, the 
conjunction does not enter into the construction of the clause. When 
the clause begins with a connective adverb , that adverb must have its 
own relation indicated in the analysis.* 

504. “ When, in Salamanca's cave , 

( 2 ) 

Him listed his magic wand to wave , 


7 'he bells would ring 2) in Notre Darned 

Subject (with attributive adjunct ), ‘ the hells.’ 

Predicate, ‘ would r.ng.’ 

Adverbial adjuncts f *• {-ldz V rl,i„lclans,) • when in Salamanca’s- 

ij piu ica t. \ 2. * in Notre Dame.’ 


Subject (infinitive) 
jhiasc), j 

Predicate, 

Object, 

Adverbial adjuncts 
ofpredicate, 


Analysis of (2). 

‘ to wave his magic wand.’ 

‘ listed,’ i.e.f ‘ pleased.’ 
‘him.’ 

1. ‘When.’ 

2. ‘ in Salamanca’s cave.’ 


605. “ He ran so fast 3) that I could not overtake him." 


(3) 

Subject, 

Predicate, 

Adverbial adjuncts 
of predicate, 2. 


‘ he ’ 

‘ ian.’ 

1 fast, ’ quail fed by — 1. ‘ so. ’ 

‘ that 1 could not overtake him ’ (3). 


Analysis of (3). 

(A dvc) hi a l clause co-ordinate with ‘so.’) 

Subject, ‘I.’ 

j- I Verb or incomplete piedication, ‘could.’ 

’ ( Complement , ‘overtake. 

Object, * him.’ 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ‘ not.’ 

[It seems natural to regard that in this sentence as the equivalent of the 
Latin connective adverb ut, and in fact that has replaced an older as 
which had its full adverbial as well as connective force. Thus :—‘ He 
miscarried by unskilfulness, so as the loss can no way be ascribed to 


* After, before , since , ere, till, while , for , &c., are conjunctions (§ aoo) when they are 
not followed by the conjunction ' that.’ They introduce adverbial clauses, but have not them¬ 
selves any adverbial force. 
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cowardice ( Hobbes ); ‘ I feel such sharp dissension in my breast as I am 
sick ( Shakspeare ). 

506. “ He spoke 4) loud that I might hear him .” 

(4) 

Here olso that is a conjunctive adverb , modifying (adverbially) ‘might 
hear,’ while the whole clause ‘that I might hear him* modifies 
‘ spoke.’ 


‘I.’ 

‘shall speak.’ 

‘the truth.’ 

Adverbial clause of concession, * what* 
ever the consequence may be ’ (5). 


607 . “ Whatever the consequence may be , I shall speak 5) the 

truth P (5) . 

Subject, 

Predicate, 

Object (■with adjunct ), 

Adverbial adjunct of predi¬ 
cate, 

Analysis of ( 5). 

Subject (with attributive adjunct), ‘ the consequence.’ 

( Verb of incomplete predication, ‘ may be.’ 

\ Subjective complement, ‘ whatever.’ (See § 512 ) 

563. “ He is not so wise as he is witty P 

to 

Subject, ‘he. 

Predicate f of incomplete predication, ‘is.’ 


Predicate, 


\ Subjective complement, 
Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * not.’ 


Co-ordinate adverbial 
adjuncts of complement. 


a- 


so. 

as he is witty ’ (1). 


Analysis of( 1). 

(.Adverbial clause qualifying ‘ wise,’ and co-ordinate with * so. ’) 
Subjict, ‘he.’ 


Predicate, 


( Verb of incomplete predication, 1 is. ’ 
l Subjective complement, * witty.’ 


Adverbial adjunct of complement. 


509. “ He is as worthy a man as ever livedP 

Here ‘as’ and ‘as ever lived’ are co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of 
‘ worthy.’ The ‘as’ of the adverbial clause is here a relative pronoun 
(5 165), forming the subject of ‘lived,’ and representing in a com¬ 
pendious form “ a man of which degree of worthiness.” 


570. “ Beware how you meddle with these mattersP 
Subject ( understood), ‘you.’ 

( Verb of incomplete predication, * be.’ 

I Complement of predicate, ‘ware.’ 

of i (.Substantive clause used adverbially, $ 549), 
\ ‘how you meddle with these matters’ (a). 

Analysis of { a). 


Predicate, 

Adverbial adjtenet 
complement. 


Subject, ‘you.’ 

Predicate, * meddle. ’ 

Adverbial adjuncts of f 1. ‘how, 
predicate , ( 2. c with these matters/ 
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671 . u Thieves are not judged , but they are by to hear," 

When ‘but’ is not followed by the conjunction ‘that,’it is better to 
regard it as being itself a conjunction (see § 297), so that the clause 
‘ but (= unless) they are by to hear ’ is an adverbial clause, modifying 
the predicate ‘ are judged. ’ 

Deal in a similar way with such sentences as “ It shall go hard, but 2 
will better the instruction”; ‘‘There’s ne’er a villain living in all 
Denmark, but tie's an arrant knave” % “There is no one but [he] 
believes the story” &c. (See these sentences discussed in the note 
p. 124.) 

672 . Subordinate Clauses contained within clauses which 

are themselves subordinate. 


2): 


The lines drawn under the clauses show at a glance the containing and 
contained clauses, and indicate to what class they belong. 

673. “ He inferred 1 ) from this that the opinion of the judge was 2) 

(,)- 

that the prisoner was guilty?' 


Subject , ‘he.’ 

Predicate , ‘ inferred.' 

Qu cc t { Substantive clause , ‘ That the opinion of the judge 

’ \ was that the prisoner was guilty ’ (1). 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ‘ from this ’ (§ 370, 2). 

Analysis of { 1). 

Subject , * opinion.’ 

Attributive adjuncts ( I. * the.’ 

of subject, (2. ‘of the judge.’ 

f Verb of incomplete predication, ‘ was ’ 

Complement {substantive clause ), ‘ that the prisoner 
was guilty ’ (2). 

Analysis of (2). 

Subject ( with at itibutive adjunct ), ‘ the prisoner.’ 

Predicate, [ Verb of incomplete predication, ‘ was ’ 

1 I Complement , ‘guilty. 

674 . “ Tell 1) me who you think 2) that man is?' 

(1)- 

(2)-» - 

Here the whole clause, ‘who you think that man is,’is a substantive 
clause (beginning with an interrogative word), the object of ‘’tell ’ 
Its construction is precisely parallel to that of the clause * you think 
[that] that man is he ’; it contains a secondary substantive clause, the 
object of ‘ think,’ namely, ‘ who that man is.’ (Compare § 512.) 

676 . “If it were 3) done when ’ tisdone , then it (1 were 2) well it were 

( 2 ). (!)■■■ 

done quickly?' (3) 


Provisional subject \ *it.’ 

Peal subject {substantive clause), ‘ [that] it were done quickly ’ ( 1 ). 
Predicate t ‘ were. 
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/ I. ‘ well.’ 

Adverbial adjuncts of I 2. ‘ then.’ 

predicate, i 3. {Adverbial clause co-ordinate with 1 then *) 

V ‘ if it were done when his done * (2). 

Analysis of ( 1). 

Subject , ‘ it.’ 

Predicate , * were done ’ {passive verb). 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ‘quickly.’ 


Subject , 
Predicate , 


Analysis of {2). 

‘ it.’ 

f Vrb of incomplete predication , 


( Complement , ‘ clone ’ (i.e., finished and done with). 
Adverbial adjunct of comf/c I . when , ; d . (3) . 
ment {adverbial clause ), ) 


Analysis of (3). 

Subject , ‘ it. ’ 

Predicate, ‘ is done ’ {vmplepassive ). 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ‘ when.’ 


EXAMPLES OF THE ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

570 . Ordinary sentences of this kind require no special discussion. 
All that has to be done is to analyse each of the co-ordinate clauses 
separately, omitting the conjunctions by which they are connected, but 
inserting not if the conjunctions are neither—nor. 

577 . There is, however, one class of co-ordinate clauses which 
require care, namely, those in which the relative pronoun has a con - 
tinuative force. (See § 412.) 

578 . “ At last it chaunced this proud Sarazin 

To meete me wand ring ; who perforce me led 
With him away but never yet could wind 


This sentence mu^t first be split up into the three co-oidinate sentences. 
(A). “ At last it chaunced this proud Sarazin to meete me wand’ring.” 
(11). “ Who perforce me led with him away.” 

(c). “ [Who] never yet could win [me]. 


Analysis of (a). 


Provisional subject , 

Real subject (infinitive phrase ), 
Predicate , 

Adverbial adjuncts of predicate , 


‘it.’ 

‘ to meete me wand’ring. * 

* chaunced.’ 
ft. ‘at last 

\ 2. ‘ this proud Saratin.’* 


f Compare “ me chaunced of a knight encountered be ” (Spenser). 
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The analysis of (b) and (c) presents no difficulty. They are prin¬ 
cipal clauses co-ordinate with (a) ; who being contmuative in its force. 

670. “ This is now our doom, which if we can sustain and bear ; our 
supreme foe in time may much remit his anger” 

First split this into the following:— 

(a) . “ This is now our doom,” 

(b) . “ Which if we can sustain and bear, our supreme foe in time 

U) - 

may much remit i) his anger.” 


Subject (with adjunct), 
Predicate, 

Object (7 vith adjunct), 

Adverbial adjuncts of 
preduate, 


A nalysis of (11). 

* our supreme foe.’ 

{ Verb of incomplete predication, * may.’ 

) Infinitive complement, ‘remit.’ 

‘his anger.’ 

1. (Adverbial clause) ‘ which- 

and bear ’ (1). 

2. ‘ in time.’ 

{ 3. ‘ much.’ 


Subject, 

Predicate, 

Object, 


Analysis of If). 

‘ we * * 

( Verb of incomplete predication, ‘can.’ 

\ Infinitive complement, * sustain and bear.’ 
‘ which.’ 


Subordinate Compound Clauses. 

680. These present no difficulty when they are expressed at full 
length. Thus : “ He told me that the dyke had burst and that the 
river was flooding the country.” Here we simply have a compound 
object (§ 597 ). In analysis we should put after the predicate. 

! i. ‘ That the dyke had burst.’ 

2. ‘ That the river was flooding the 
country.’ 

681. But the greater number of sentences with compound subordi¬ 
nate clauses belong to the class of contracted sentences. 


CONTRACTED SENTENCES. 

682. Before a contracted sentence (§ 449 ) is analysed, the parts 
omitted must be expressed at full length. 

683. “ We perceive that these things not only did not happen , but 
could not have happenedP In full— 

[(a) ‘ We perceive that these things not only did not happen.’ 

[(b) ‘ We perceive that these things could not have happened.* 
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684. "Many instances were related of wise forethought , or firm 
action, or acute reply on his part, both in the senate and in the forum.” 

In full— 

[(a) ‘ Many instances were related of wise forethought on his part in 
the senate.’] 

[(b) 4 Many instances were related of wise foicthought on Ins part in 
the forum.’] 

[(c) ‘Many instances weie related of firm action on his part in the 
senate.’] 

[(d) ‘Many instances were related of firm action on his part in the 
forum.’] 

[(e) ‘ Many instances were related of acute reply on his part in the 
senate.’] 

[(F) ‘ Many instances were related of acute reply on his part in the 
forum.’] 

685. “ Every asscrtio?i is either true or false , cither wholly or in 
partf In full— - 

(aJ ‘ Every assertion is true wholly.’] 

(b) ‘ Every assertion is true in pait.’J 
'(c) ' Every assertion is false wholly.’] 

[(d) ‘Every assertion is false in part.’] 

680. When co-ordinate sentences or clauses are connected by 
neither , nor , the simple negative not may be substituted for each con¬ 
junction in the analysis, the conjunctive portion of the words being 
omitted. 

“ The man who neither reverences ?iobleness nor loves goodness is 
hateful” In full— 

[(a) ‘The man who reverences not nobleness is hateful.’] 

[(B) ‘ The man who loves not goodness is hateful.’] 

687. “ Whether he succeed or fail\ it will not matter to me.” In 
full— 

E (a) ‘ If he succeed, it will not matter to me.’] 

(b) ‘ If he fail, it will not matter to me. ’] 

588. “ Tell me whether this is true or not.” In full — 

[(a) ‘Tell me whether this is true.’] 

[(b) ‘ Tell me whether this is not true.’] 

Here whether is interrogative, introducing a substantive clause, the 
object of ‘ tell.’ 


ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES. 

689. An elliptical sentence is one in which something is omitted 
which is essential to the complete construction of the sentence, but 
which is readily supplied in thought, without being expressed in 
words. 
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In elliptical sentences that which is omitted is not common to two 
or more clauses. 

Relative pronouns and relative adverbs are sometimes omitted. 


690 . “He left the day I arrived .” 

In full—“ He left the clay that (or on which) I arrived.” In this 
sentence the day is in the adverbial relation to left; that (or on which ) 
is in the adveibial relation to arrived ; and the dependent clause that 
I arrived is an adjective clause qualifying day. 

691 . The commonest (and the most troublesome) elliptical sentences 
are those which begin with as and than. In analysing them care must 
be taken to ascertain what the predicate really is in the dependent 
clause, and what word the adverb as qualifies. 

692 . “ He is as tall as I am.” * In full—“ He is as tall as I am tall* 

If we ask what the predicate in the dependent clause is (or what is 
predicated of me), the answer is ‘ ‘ being tall ; ” and moreover not being 
tall simply, but being tall in a certain dgree , which degree is denoted 
by the relative adverb as, which qualifies tall (understood) in the adver¬ 
bial clause, just as the demonstrative adverb as qualifies tall in the 
main clause. 

The adverbial clause beginning with as is always co-ordinate with the 
preceding demonstrative as or so, and modifies (adverbially) the same 
word. 

Subject, ‘He.’ 

P r; j Veil) of incomplete predication , ‘ is.’ 

4 | Subjective complement ‘tall.’ 

Co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of j I. ‘as.’ 
complement of predicate, (2. ‘as I am [tall] 5 (a). 


Analysis of (a). 

Subject, ‘I.’ 

Predicate, ( g b of incomplete predication, -am 
\ Complement of predicate, ‘tall. 

Adverbial adjunct of complement , * as.’ 

693. We must deal in a similar manner with such sentences as :— 
“ He has not written so much 1 ) as I have [written much].” 

(1) .- - 

“ He has lived as many 2 ) years as you have lived [many] months.’* 

(2) 

“ He does not write so well 3 ) as you [write well].” 

( 3 ) 

" I would as soon 4 ) die as [I would soon] suffer that.” 

( 4 ) . 


* It may be taken as a general rule that after as we must supply a word of the same kind 
of meaning as the word qualified by the simple or demonstrative adverb in the main clause. 
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fi He looks 5) as [he would] look 6) if he knew me/ 5 

( 5 ) . 

(6) - 

“ I cannot give you so much 7) as five pounds [are much].” 

( 7 ). 

“ He cannot [do] so much 8) as [to] read [is much].” 

( 8 ) 

44 I saw John as well as [I saw] Thomas [well].” 

“That is as much as [it would be much] to say.” 

594 . When ‘as * answers to * such * (as in 4 We are such stuff 
dreams are made of’) it is not an adverb, but the relative pronoun 
(§ 165). Treat similarly such a sentence as :— 

44 I am not such a fool as [I should be] to believe that.” Here 
4 as ’ is the complement of the predicate 4 should be.’ 

595 . “He is taller ( 1 ) than I am? In full—' “He is taller than 1 am 
tall? 


Here the adverbial clause modifies the comparative in the main sentence. 
Than has so completely lost its original sense of 4 'when? that it may 
now be treated as a mere conjunction. The clause beginning with 
than is always an ad\eibial adjunct of the word in the comparative 
degree in the main clause. 

598. Deal in a similar manner with such sentences as the following:— 
44 H,e is more 1 ) industrious than clever.” In full— 44 He is more 

(U 

industrious than he is clever.” 

44 He has written more 2 ) letters than you [have written many letters]/ 
( 2 ) — — 

44 He is richer 3 ) than you suppose 4 ) [that he is rich].” 



44 Our habits are costlier than [what habits — the habits which] 
Lucullus wore [were costly].” See addendum to pp. 124 , 262 . 

44 1 had rather* die than [I wouldj suffer that.”! 

597 . “ I agree with you in so far as you adopt his opinion? 

The sense of this is, *In hmo far you adopt his opinion, in so far I 
agree with you.’ ‘As’ (strictly speaking) qualifies far understood, 
but its reference to the manner or circumstances of an action may 


* See \ 579 

t It is unnecessary (though not inaccurate) to supply the positive 1 in the adverbial 
clause. 
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be interpreted in such a general sense, that ‘ as ’ may be taken as 
representing ‘as far.’ This will render it unnecessary actually to 
supply the word ‘far.’ Take ‘in so far* and ‘as you adopt his 
opinion’ as co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of ‘agree.’ Deal similarly 
with the sentence ‘He knows that inasmuch as I have told him.* 
Take ‘ inasmuch ’ and ‘ as I have told him 1 as co-ordinate adverbial 
adjuncts of ‘ knows.’ 

508. “ I cannot stay longer than a month [is long].” 

That is, ‘ taking the length of a month as the standard of compaiison, 
I cannot stay longer.’ Deal in a similar way with “ I cannot give you 
more than five pounds [are much]” ; “More than twenty men [are 
many] were killed. ” 

599. “ He would have perished but [it had been] for me.” 

Here but has the sense of ‘ unless ’ (§ 293). 

“As [the matter stands] for me, I care nothing about that.” 

It is also possible to treat this ‘ as' as a relative pronoun, the subject 
of some verb understood, so that the phrase answers to the Latin quod 
ad me attinet. 

000. Some ellipses are produced by stopping short in the course of 
a sentence, as “To tell you the truth, [I must say] I don’t know what 
to do.” Sometimes the broken sentence must be left incomplete, as 
“ Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom’s heir,” &c. = ‘ Were he my 
brother— I will not (nay) say that,’ I will say “Were he my kingdom’s 
heir,” &c. 


PUNCTUATION. 

001 . In speaking, the words of a sentence, especially if it be a 
complex one, are not uttered consecutively without any break. Certain 
pauses are made to mark more clearly the way in which the words of 
the sentence are grouped together. 

In writing, these pauses are represented by marks called stops or 
points . Punctuatioti (derived from the Latin punctum , a point ) means 
“ the right mode of putting in points or stops. ’ 

The stops made use of are—1. The Comma (,). 2. The Semicolon 
(;). 3. The Colon (:). 4. The Full Stop or Period (. ).* 

As it is impossible to lay down perfectly exact rules for the introduc¬ 
tion of pauses in speaking, so it will be found that in many cases the 
best writers are not agreed as to the use of stops in writing. All that 
can be done is to lay down the most general principles. 

002 . The Full Stop is used at the end of a complete and indepen¬ 
dent sentence, but not at the end of a sentence which is followed by 
another collateral sentence (§ 445). 


* These words (properly speaking) are names not of the sto/s, but of the portions of 
Sentences which they mark off. Comma means a clause; Colon, a limb or member of a 
sentence; Semicolon, a half Colon ; Period, a complete sentence. 
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803 . The Colon and Semicolon are only placed between sentences 
which are grammatically complete, not between the various portions 
of either simple or complex sentences (§ 400). The colon is placed 
between sentences which are grammatically independent, but suffi¬ 
ciently connected in sense to make it undesirable that there should be 
a complete break between them. Thus : “The Chief must be Colonel : 

1 his uncle or his brother must be Major : the tacksmen must be the 
Captains ” {Macaulay), “ Nothing else could have united her people : 
nothing else could have endangered or interrupted our commerce” 
{Lajidor). But in similar cases many writers only use the semicolon ; 
no exact rule can be given. 

A colon (with or without a dash after it) is often put before a quota¬ 
tion which is not immediately dependent on a verb ; as : ( On his 
tombstone was this inscription :—“ Here lies an honest man.” ’ 

004. The semicolon is commonly placed between the co-ordinate 
members of a compound sentence, when they are connected by and , 
but , or nor ; as : “ Time would thus be gained ; and the royalists 
might be able to execute their old project ” {Macaulay), It is also 
inserted when three or more co-ordinate sentences are united 
collaterally (§ 445), with a conjunction before the last ; as : “A batter¬ 
ing-ram was invented, of light construction and powerful effect ; it was 
transported and worked by the hands of forty soldiers ; and as the 
stones were loosened by its repeated strokes, they were tom with long 
iron hooks from the walls ” {Gibbon), When the co-ordinate sentences 
are short and closely connected in meaning, commas are placed 
between them, or such parts of them as remain after contraction 
(§ 449), as : ‘ I ran after him, but could not catch him.* Sometimes 
even commas are unnecessary, as : “ He reads and writes incessantly.” 
“ He learns neither Latin nor Greek.” “He struck and killed his 
brother.” ^Either you or I must leave the room.” 

005. In a simple or complex sentence commas should be inserted 
whenever, in reading or speaking, short pauses would be made to show 
more clearly the way in which the words are grouped together. It 
is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules. When no pause is 
required in reading, no comma is necessary in writing. The follow¬ 
ing directions may be of service :— 

In simple sentences the comma is inserted— 

1. Before the main verb, when the subject is accompanied by 
an attributive adjunct which, with its adjuncts, forms a com¬ 
bination of words of considerable length. As, “ The injustice 
of the sentence pronounced upon this wise and virtuous man , 
is evident.” Bat if the adjunct is expressed briefly, the comma 
is not used ; as, “ The injustice of the sentence is evident.” 

2 . Before and after any participle (not used as a mere qualita¬ 
tive adjective) or participial phrase ; as, “ The man, having 
slipped, fell over the cliff. “ The general, having rallied his 
soldiers, led them forwards.” “ Undaunted, he still struggled 
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on.” “All night the dieadless angel, unpursued, through 
heaven’s wide champaign winged his glorious way.” 

3. Before and after any attributive adjunct to the subject which 
consists of an adjective or noun in apposition, when these are 
accompanied by other words standing to them in the attribu- 
tive, objective, or adverbial relation. E.g. y “ Bacon, the illus¬ 
trious author of the ‘ Novum Organum,’ declared,” &c. “The 
soldier, afraid of the consequences of his insubordination, 
deserted.” 

4. Before or after a phrase or quotation which is either the 

subject or the object of a verb. Thus : “ Nelson’s watchword 
was, ‘ England expects every man to do his duty.’ ” “ He 

said to His disciples , i Watch and pray.’” (See § 603.) 

5. When several substantives, enumerated successively without 
having the conjunction and placed between them, have the 
same relation to some other word in the sentence, forming 
either the compound subject or the compound object of a verb, 
or coming after a preposition, they must be separated by com¬ 
mas. Thus : “John, William, James and Henry took a walk 
together.” “ He lost lands, money, reputation and friends.” 
Adjectives and adverbs co-ordinately related to the same noun, 
or to the same verb or adjective, and not connected by and> 
should be separated by commas ; as, “ He was a wealthy, 
prudent, active and philanthropic citizen.” “ He wrote his 
exercise neatly, quickly and correctly.” 

6. A comma is inserted after an adverbial phrase consisting of 
a noun (with its adjuncts) used absolutely, or an infinitive 
mood (preceded by to) implying purpose, when it precedes the 
verb or its subject. As, “ To conclude, I will only say,” &c. 
“ The man being dead, his heirs took possession of his estate.” 

7. Other complex adverbial phrases also are frequently followed 

by commas when they precede the subject of the sentence ; as, 
“ By studying diligently for five hours a day, he mastered the 
language in six months.” Such phrases should be both pre¬ 
ceded and followed by commas wnen they come between the 
subject and the verb, and modify not the verb simply, but the 
entire assertion; as, “The foolish man, in defiance of all 
advice, persisted in his project. ’ “ This undertaking, there¬ 

fore, was abandoned.’' But a single adverb ora short adverbial 
phrase which simply modifies the verb need not be thus 
marked off; as, “ The man in vain protested his innocence.” 

, However , when it is the representative of an elliptical clause, 
must be preceded and followed by commas ; as, “ The man, 
however, escaped.” 

8. Nouns used in the vocative (or nominative of appellation) 
are separated by commas from the rest of the sentence; as. 
“ John, shut the door,” “ I said, Sir, that I had not done that.” 

eoe. in complex sentences the following rules may be observed ;— 
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I. A substantive Clause used as the subject of a verb should be 
followed by a comma. Thus : “ That the accused is innocent 
of the crime imputed to him, admits of demonstration.” “ How 
we are ever to get there, is the question.” 

If such a clause follow the verb, a comma does not usually 
precede the substantive clause. As, “It is of great importance 
that this should be rightly understood.” 

A substantive clause which is the object of a veib is not gene¬ 
rally preceded by a comma. Thus : “ He acknowledged that 
he had done this. 5 ’ “ Tell me how you are.” 

2. An adjective clause is not separated by a comma from the 
noun which it qualifies when it is an essential part of the desig¬ 
nation of the thing signified ; that is, when the thing or person 
signified is not sufficiently indicated by the antecedent noun. 
Thus : u The man w r ho told me this stands here.” “ I do not 
see the objects that you are pointing out.” 

I 5 ut if the designation of the person or thing meant is complete 
without the relative sentence, so that the latter only extends 
and defines that designation, being coniimtative> and not 
restrictive (§ 412), then a comma must be introduced. Thus : 
“ YVe are studying the reign of William Rufus, who succeeded 
his father A.D. 1087. u 1 will report this to my father, who is 
waiting to hear the news.” 

Adverbial clauses which precede the verb that they modify 
should be marked off by commas. Thus : “ When you have 
finished your work, tell me.” u Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” But an adverbial clause need not be pre¬ 
ceded by a comma wdien it comes after the verb that it modifies ; 
as, “ I will wait till I hear from you ” ; “I did not see him 
when he called ” ; “He ran aw r ay as soon as I saw him.” 

0 D 7 . Besides the stops, some other signs are employed in writing. 

003 . A note of interrogation (?) must be placed at the end of all 
direct questions, but not after indirect questions Thus : “ Have you 
w'ritten your letter ? ” But : “ He asked me whether I had written my 
letter.” 

009 . The note of admiration or exclamation (!) is placed after inter¬ 
jections, exclamations, and after nouns and pronouns used in addresses, 
when particular stress is to be laid upon them. This mark is also 
frequently placed at the end of a sentence which contains an 
invocation. 

010 . The parenthesis ( ) is used to enclose a clause or part of a 
clause, which does not enter into the construction of the main sentence, 
but is merely introduced by the way. Words enclosed within a 
parenthesis do not require to be separated from the rest of the sentence 
by any other stop. 

611 . Double or single inverted commas 1 ' or a — are used to 

mark quotations. 
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WORDS BELONGING TO THE TEUTONIC STOCK OF 
ENGLISH. 

[A vthing more is attempted here than a brief classification , with a few 
examples , not too numerous to be retained in the memory.'] 

A. ANGLO-SAXON CONSTITUENTS OF MODERN ENGLISH. 

1. Words constituting the grammatical framework of the language. 
Most of these have been already discussed. 

1. Pronouns (§§ 137, &c.). 3. Prepositions (§ 2S1). 

2. Numerals (§$ 100, &c.). 4. Conjunctions (§§ 287, &c.). 

5. Adjectives of irregular comparison (§ 115). 

6. Auxiliaiy Verbs (§§ 231—256) 

7. All lerbs of the strong conjugation (§ 225), together a laige 
number of verbs of the weak conjugation (particularly those given in 
§ 226). 

2. The greater part of the words formed by Teutonic prefixes and 
suffixes (§§ 311—325). 

3. Most words denoting common natural objects and phenomena 

cran ; crane hors ; horse 

ic ; oak cu» cow hund ; hound 

rcppel; apple daeg ; day lencten {the spring) ; 

tesc; ash denu galley) ; den {in Lent 

b&r; boar names y as 7 'enterden) leoht; light 

bdofer; beaver dedr [animal) ; deer mona; moon 

Deo, bio ; bee ea {water); island [i.e. regen ; rain 

birce; birch caland) ste; sea 

bitel; beetle efen ; evening snaw; snow 

bleed [branch) ; blade eoi$e; earth spearwa; sparrow 

blostma ; blossom fa*$er ; feather stan ; stone 

Ijoc; beech fisc; fish steoria; star 

brid {the young oj an fiod; flood sumer ; summer 

animal) ; bird frosc ; frog sunne [fern.) ; sun 

broc ; brook fugel (bird) ; iow 1 treovv ; tree 

clseg; clay gos ; goose waiter ; water 

cl&m (mua ); clammy haerfest; harvest wind ; winter 

coc ; cock hseS ; heath woruld ; world 

comb (1 valley ); in names, hafoc ; hawk yunor ; thunder 

as Alcomb, Compton hagol; hail 



4. Words relating to 

secer; acre 

aeg (//. aegru) ; egg, 
eyry 

sesce; ashes 
aemyrie ; embers 
bacan ; to bake 
baeS; bath 

beest (i inner bark) ; bast- 
mat 

bere; barley 
bere-ern (ern = place) ; 
bam 

besem; besom 

bin (i manger ) ; corn-bin 

bolla ; bowl 

bolster; bolster 

bord; board 

braec ; breeches 

bread ; bread 

biian {to tilt) ; boor 

buc; buck-et 

bula; bull 

byt {cask); butt 

camb; comb 

ceaf; chaff 

cealf ; calf 

cese, cyse ; cheese 

cetel; kettle 

5. Words relating to 

brotfor; brother 
bryd; bride 
cild {pi. cildra) ; child 
cnapa, end fa {boy) ; 

knave 
cyn; kin 

6. Words relating to 

ancleow; ankle 
baelg {bag); belly, bulge, 
bellows 
ban; bone 
blod ; blood 
bodig {stature) ; body 
bdsm ( fold) ; bosom 
brse$; breath 
breost; breast 
cedce; cheek 
ceowan; to chew 
cin; chin 
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the house and farm, 
eluege {hell) ; clock 
cnedan; to knead 
coc, cue; cook 
cycene; kitchen 
cod {bag) ; peascod 
cot, cyte; cot, cottage 
cradol ; cradle 
craet; cart 
croc (pot) ; ciock-ery 
cu ; cow 

ewearn {mill) ; quern 
delfan {dig) ; to delve 
die ; dike, ditch 
ealo ; ale 

efese (Jem. sing.) ; eaves 
ele; oil 

erian {toplough) ; to ear 
fearh (little pig) ; fairow 
feId; field 

feorme (sustenance); farm 

floe ; flock 

foda ; food 

furh ; furrow 

fyr ; fire 

gad ; goad 

gsers; grass 

gat; goat 


family and kindred. 

dbhtor; daughter 
feeder ; father 
husbiinda (houscholdo^) ; 

husband 
modor; mother 
nefa ; nephew 

the parts of the body 

cneow; knee 
edge ; eye 
ear ; car 
earm ; arm 
clboga; elbow 
finger; finger 
flcEsc ; flesh 
fot ; foot 
fyst ; fist 
gesiht; sight 
goma; gum 
hs^r; hair 
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geard (hedge) ; yard, 
garden 
gcat; gate 

glut (meal) ; groats, 
grouts 

hcerfest; harvest 
heorft ; hearth 
hlaffdige; lady 
hlaford ; loid 
lilaf; loaf 
hof (house) ; hovel 
hrof; roof 
hiis ; house 
hwsete ; wheat 
hweol; wheel 
Jam (mud) ; loam 
maid ; mead-ovv 
meolc ; mdk 
bfen ; oven 

ortgeard ( yard for worts 
or vegetables) ; orchard 
oxa ; ox 
rieg; rick 
sceap ; sheep 
wregen ; wagon, wain 
Kec; thatch 
j’erscan ; to thresh 


sunu ; son 
swedstor ; sister 
widuwa ; widower 
widuwe ; widow 
wif (woman) ; wife 


and natural functions. 

hand ; hand 
heafod; head 
heals (neck) ; halter 
hel; heel 
heorte ; heart 
hlyst (the sense of 
hearing ); listen 
hoh (heel); hough 
hrieg (back) ; ridge 
hrif (bowels) • midrifl 
lim; limb 
lippe; lip 
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maga {stomach ); maw 
mearg; marrow 
mttft; mouth 
naegl; nail 


adesa ; adze 

anfilt; anvil 

angel {hook); to angle 

ar; oar 

aruwe; arrow 

bat; boat 

bil; bill 


nasu; nose 
sculder; shoulder 
seon ; to see 
to ft ; tooth 


braes ; biass 
bycgan ; to buy 
bytel; beetle 
ceap ( bargain , salt) ; 

cheap, chaffer, chap¬ 
man 

ceol {small ship) ; keel 


tunge; tongue 
J>eoh ; thigh, thews 
j>rote; throat 


daft; cloth 
craeft {strength) • craft 
hamor; hammer 
mangian {to traffic) \ 
monger 


7. Words relating to handicrafts, trade, See. 


8. Words denoting common attributive ideas. 


bald ; bold 
bittor; bitter 
blaec; black 
blac {pale) ; bleach 
brad; broad 
brun , brown 
cealo [bald ); callow 
ceald ; cold 
col; cool 
dearc \ dark 


deop ; deep 
dedre ; dear 
eald ; old 
efen; even 
fxgr ; fair 
ffett; fat 
full; full 
ful; foul 
geolo; yellow 
gnvg ; giey 


grene ; green 
licah ; high 
heard ; hard 
he fig; heavy 
hwite ; white 
rude (red); ruddy, ruddle, 
ruddock (the robin-red • 
breast) 


9. Miscellaneous wo 

ac, eac (also) ; eke 
•acsian; to ask 
adl (pain, sickness) ; 
addle 

£ire; ever 

semta (leisure) ; cemtig ; 
empty 

re>el (noble) ; Athelmg, 
Ethelred 
aft ; oath 
beor; beer 

bana (killer) ; bane, rats¬ 
bane 

bealo (woe) ; bale-ful 
beam (tree) ; beam 
bdde (prayer ); bedesman 
beorht; bright 
beddan; to bid 
beran j to bear 
berstan; to burst 
bitan; to bite 
b^sig, busy ; bysgu, 
business 

blawan ; to blow 


bletsian ( from blot, 

sacrifice) ; to bless 
bhfte ; blithe 
bde ; book 

borgian ( from borg- 

plcdge) ; to borrow 
brecan ; to break 
brycg; bridge, brig 
brydel; bridle 
bryne (flame ); brimstone 
brytan (to break) ; brittle 
bugan; to bow 
bur (cottage) ; bower 
burh (fort) ; borough 
by rig (tomb) ; burg 
byiften ; burthen 
carl (male) ; Charles 
ceaiu ; care 
ceorfan (to cut) ; carve 
ceorl ; churl 
ceosan; to choose 
clsenan; to clean 
cleofan ; to cleave 
clipian (to call) ; y-clept 


cnawan; to know 
cmht (youth, attendant) ; 
knight 

cnucian ; to knock 
cos, cyss; kiss 
crafian ; to crave 
era wan ; to crow 
creopan ; to creep 
cric; crutch 

cringan (to be weak, to die), 
cringe, crank, cranky 
ewie (alive); quick 
cuman ; to come 
quellan ; quell, kill 
ewen (female); queen, 
quean 

eweftan (to say) ; quoth 
cyning ; king 
dal ( part ) ; deal, dole : 
or-dsel (dr - beginning). 
Germ. Urthcil; ordeal 
deman (t'l judge) ; dom : 

deem, doom 
dol (foolish) j dolt 



d'TDrig ( bloody; sad); 

dreary 

dreogan (to endure) ; 
drudge 

drifan; to drive 
drencan {to make to drink); 

to drench 
drincan ; to drink 
drigan {to dry) ; drug, 
drought 

dwinan {topine) ; dwindle 
dyne {thunder) ; din 
dysig ( foolish) ; dizzy 
dynt {a sounding blow) ; 
dint 

eac {also) ; eke 
ealdor; elder, alderman 
ecg; edge 

eorl {man of valour) ; earl 
eornost; earnest 
etan ; to eat 
faegen {glad) ; fain 
faran {to go) ; fare, ford 
feallan ; to fall 
fealo {yellow) ; fallow 
(ground), fallow-deer 
feoh (< :attle , money); fee 
feohtan; to fight 
feor; far 
fitfele; fiddle 
fleogan ; to fly 
fleotan ; to float 
folc ; folk 

forhtian ; to frighten 
fostor {food) ; foster 
freo {honoured, lordly); 
free 

freon {to honour , love); 
friend 

fretan {to gnaw ) ; to fret 
gaderian; to gather 
gal {merry), geola {merry¬ 
making); Yule 
galan {to sing); nightin¬ 
gale 

gamen (pleasure) ; game 
gan, gangan (to go); go, 
,gang, gangway 
gar (dart) • to gore 
gast ; ghost, gas 
geip (wide) ; gape, gap 
gear; year 
gearo (ready); yare 
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geldan (to pay), gilt 
(fine); guilt, yield 
geleafa; belief 
geong ; young 
geogoG ; youth 
geond; yonder 
geom (desirous), geor- 
nian; to yearn 
gerefa (one who makes to 
obey) ; reeve, sheriff 
gifan; to give 
glitian ; to glitter 
gnagan ; to gnaw 
god ; good 

grapian (to lay hold of) ; 

prab, grapple 
gretan ; to greet 
guma (man) ; bride¬ 
groom 

liabban (to hold ) ; have, 
haft 

had (state or condition) ; 
Godhead, child -hood, 
&c. 

hcelan; to heal (from 
hal = whole) 
halig; holy 

ham; home, Cobham 

&c. 

lias; hoarse 
hat ; hot 
healdan; to hold 
helan (to hide) ; hell 
here (army) ; harbour (i. e. 
refuge for an army , 
from beorga), herring 
(the army - or shoal - 
fish) 

hingrian ; to hunger 
hiw (form, fashion) ; hue 
hladan (to pump up) ; 
ladle 

hlo# (band of robbers , 
booty ) ; loot 
hoc ; hook 

hraeft (swift) ; ready, rash 
hraefte (quickly, soon) ; 

rathe, rather 
hreosan ; to rush 
h reowan (repent) ; to rue 
hriddel (sieve); to riddle 
(with holes)' 
hwaet (sharp) ; to whet 
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hwytel (a sharp tool); 
whittle 

hweorfan (to turn) ; warp 
h£d (covering, skin); 
hide 

hydan (to cover) ; to hide 
h )3 (shore, port) ; Green- 
lathe, &c. 
hyran ; to hear 
Jar (doctrine) ; lore 
laeran (teach) ; learn (still 
vulgarly used in the 
sense op teaching) 
leas (false) ; leasing 
lebd (people); lewd (be¬ 
longing to the common 
people) 

leof (dear), leofan; lief, to 
love 

lie (corpse) ; lich-gate 
lin (flax) ; li.nen, linnet 
(the flax-finch) 
lystan (to please) ; ‘him 
listed,’ listless 
msegen ( strength ) ; main 
magan (be able) ; may 
mafte (worm) ; moth 
max, masc (noose) ; mesh 
mersc; marsh 
mete, meet 

metsian (to feed) ; mess, 
messmate 

mod ( mind) ; mood 
mor ; moor 
morfr ; murther 
morgen ; morn, morrow 
mot; shire-moot (metan, 
m^tan = to meet) 
nacod; naked 
nsedclrc ; adder (an adder 
— a nadder) 

na?s; naze, -ness (in 
Furness, &c.) 
neb (beak) ; nib 
neod; need 
niht; night 
niffer (dtnvn) ; nether 
ost; east 
pic, pitch 

pine wind e, periwinkle 
pipe; pipe 

raedan (interpret); to read 
rap; rope 
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reac {smoke); reek 
reAfian {rob) ; be-reavc, 
reiver 

rec {care) ; reckless 
ric ^(dominion) ; bishop-ric 
rod {cross) ; rood 
s<£l {good luck); sSelig- 
{lucky) ; seely {old 
Engl); silly (l.c , 
blessed) 

sdr; sore, sorry, sorrow 
scacan; to shake 
scafan {scrape) ; to shave 
sceaft {a scraped pole) ; 
shaft 

sceapan {to form, create) ; 
shape {from this comes 
the suffix scipe or scype 
= -ship) 

sceacga {a bush or bunch); 
shaggy 

sceran; to shear, to share, 
short, shire 

sceaftan {to injure) ; 
scatheless 

sceawian {to look) ; show 
scedfan; shove, shuffle, 
scuffle 

sefnan; to shine 

scfp; ship, skipper 

scir ( pure , clear ); sheer 

scrincan; to shrink 

scrud ( garment); shroud 

sealt ; salt 

seegan; to say 

segel; sail 

sencan; to sink 

seoc; sick 

seolfer ; silver 

sld&p ; sleep 

slecg; sledge-hammer 

slop {frock) ; slop-shop 

smeoru {grease ) ; smear 


snican {creep); sneak 
soft {truth); sooth-sayer 
sped {prosperity); speed 
spell {tale); gospel (i.e., 
good-spell 
sprecan ; to speak 
staff; staff 

stearc {strong) ; staik, 
starch 

stelan ; to steal 
stician ; to stick, stitch 
stjgan {to mount) ; stirrup 
(i.e., stig-rap = mount¬ 
ing rope) 

stow {place) ; to stow 
away, names in—stow 
sweart {black); swarthy 
swelgan; to swallow 
sweltan {iodic) ; swelter 
swerian; to swear, 
answer (and = against) 
swifan {to move quickly) ; 
swift 

syllan {to give); sell 
tsecan; to teach 
toesan {topluck) ; tease 
tendan, tyndan {to kindle); 

tinder 
J>edf; thief 

J>yrel {hole); drill, nostril 
(i.e. nose-hole) 
pwcorh {oblique); athwart 
>yrr {dry) ; thirst 
>ringan {to press); throng 
>reel ; thrall 
tid (time) ; tide 
treowan (to trust) ; to 
trow 

treowft ; truth, trust 
tun (enclosed ground) ; 
town 

wacan, wacian ; to wake, 
watch 


waed {garment); widow’s 
weeds 

wana (lack) ; want 
wanian ; to wane 
weal can (to roll turn) ; 
walk 

weald (forest); Weald, 
Wold 

wealdan (to rule ); wield, 
Bretwalda (governor of 
the Britons) 

wealh (foreign) ; Welsh, 
walnut 

wed (a pledge) ; to wed 
wen (hope), wdnan (to 
expect) ; ween, ovci- 
weening 
weorc; work 
weorpan (to throw) ; 
mouldwarp (i.e., mould- 
thrower) 
weorft ; worth 
wic (divelling); Alnwick, 
Greenwich 

wilcuma ( one who comes 
when we wish) ; wel¬ 
come 

wolcen (cloud) ; welkin 
wop (weeping) ; whoop 
wroestan (to twist) ; wrest, 
wrestle 

wregan (to accuse); 
bewray 

wriOian; to wreathe, 
w r ithe. Derivative , 

wrist 

wyn (joy) ; winsome 
wyrd (fate); weird 
wyrhta (workman) 
wright 

yfel (bad); evil, ill 
yrnan; to run 


Besides words like those in the preceding list, which involve some interest¬ 
ing variation in form or meaning, there are very many which have kept their 
place in our language without material variation either in form or in meaning. 
These are generally easy to recognize. No one with any knowledge of Latin 
would suppose for a moment that such words as bind, climb , com, crop , deaf 
dim, east , end , fall, fiml, full\ grim, grind, heap , help , horse, hunt, land, leaf 
melt, nest, north, south, oft, ram, sand, send, sing, sit, spill, spring, step, sting, 
stream, swing, timber, turf, web, word, thing, thorn, were of Latin or Greek 
origin. 
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On comparing the earlier forms of English words with those now 
current, the following changes (among others) present themselves :— 

1. The vowel y of A.S. and early English gives place to i, as dynt 
dint; hlystan listen ; >yrstan thirst; fyr fire ; bryd bride. 

2. A.S. ee appears as ea (redan read) ; as i (nedel riddle ) ; as e 
(wcere were) , or as ee and ea (sliepan sleep; spsec speech ; hjelan 
heal). 

3. Broken vowel sounds in A.S. tend to become homogeneous in 
modern English. Thus e& appears as i (heah high) ; as e, ee, or ea 
(eac eke, ceace check, leaf leaf); as e or ea (heafod head, dead dead) ; ea 
appears as e, a, or o (bealcian belch, earm arm, feallan fall, fealdan 
fold): eo or eo appears as e, e&, or a (deofol devil, heofon heaven, heorot 
hart, heorte heart, feor far), as ie (leof lief, feond fiend, theof thief), 
as ee (treo tree ; beo bee ; deor deer, creopan creep), as I (meolc milk, 
seoc sick). 

4. A.S. a appears as o or oa (anlic only, halig holy, ban bone, hlaf loaf, 
fam foam ; as aw (ganian yawn) ; as 6 (wat wot, wedlac wedlock ). 

5. Long o takes the sound of u (oo), or u (to to; don do; mona moon; 
mo 5 mother, &c.). 

6. A.S. e appears as ee (cwen queen, s^can seek, t^S teeth). 

7. All sorts of vowel sounds in unaccented syllables get to be repre¬ 
sented by e. (See e.g,:, the inflexions of the time of Chaucer.) Compare 
the French poire = perry, soudain = sudden, &c. 

8. A.S. c ( = k) appears as ch or tch (cild child; ceace cheek; cyrice 
church ; spaec speech ; bealcian belch ; maca (companion) match ; ceap 
cheap; cempa champion; ceorl churl; streccan stretch; pic pitch); 
but not uniformly (compare drink and drench, stink and stench, seek and 
beseech, pick and pitch, and the words cyning king; ceol keel; cyssan 
kiss, &c.). 

9. A.S. eg 1 appears as dge (hrycg ridge; brycg bridge; mycg midge; 
teg edge). This softening of the guttural to ch or soft g is due to 
French influence, but the sounds are not those represented in French 
by ch and soft g ; hence the frequent insertion of t or d. 

10. A. S. g or egr often disappears, or is replaced by w or y (byegan buy ; 
seegan say; fleogan fly ; cseg day; morgen morrow; dagan dawn; 
lagu law; gnagan gnaw, hagol hail; nigon nine; faegr fair; 
msegen main; druncenian drown, isgicel icicle); especially at the 
end of a word (bodig body; dysig dizzy; hunig honey. See.). Also at 
the beginning (gear year ; gese yes ; geond yon ; geong young ; gildan 
yield; gelic like; genoh enough; gif if, &c.). 

11. The guttural hgr or gfr became sounded (and sometimes written) as 
f ()>weorg dwarf; lehhtor laughter; compare cough and clough). In 
early English we find iloftyr (daughter) ; caufte (caught); thof (though) \ 
thruff {through), 

12. Guttural h appears as k, g, or gk (cniht knight; Pihtas Piets; 
leoht light; eahta eight, &c.). Initial h often disappears (as hit it; 
hwing wing ; hnecca neck ; hlystan listen, &c.). 
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13. A.S. sc appears as sh (scild shield; scrud shroud; sceal shall; 
seacan shake ; cesc ash ; fleese flesh ). 

14. S has replaced th (as eafte ease ; has for hath, &c.). 

15. D, t, and th are often interchanged. Compare deck and thatch; 
buithen and burden ; bud and button (Fr. bouton ) ; drill, tril (nostril ) 
and thrill, &c. 

16. L sometimes replaces r. Compare ITal and Harry; Dolly and 
Dorothy, Sally and Sarah. (See § 341.) Sometimes it replaces n, as 
in luncheon for nuncheon. 

17. M replaces n final, as in venom (venin), ransom (ranfon), See., or 
springs out of n when followed by b or f, as Dumbarton (Dun 
Breton)', hamper (hanaper) ; Pomfret (Pontefract). 

18. Letters frequently disappear. Thus: 

!L before a guttural or s (aide each ; hwile which ; als as). . 

N has been lost from the words us (German uns), tooth ( Gothic tunthus, 
Lat. dentem), tithe (tenth), eleven (endlufon), goose (gans), other (Goth. 
anthar), mouth (German mund), could = cutSe (cunnan), five (German 
funf, Gr. ireVre), Thursday (Thunresdaeg), &c. N final has disappeared 
from my (mine), ago (agone), no (none), &c. Similarly fro — from. 

R has vanished from several words, as speak (sprecan), pin (A.S. preon, 
Scotch prin, Old English preen), Fanny (Frances), cockade (cocard), 
palsy (paralysis). 

T and d and th have disappeared from anvil (anfilt), Benedick 
(Benedict^, gospel (godspell), answer (andsvvarian), best (betst), Essex 
(East Saxons), Norman (Northman), ivorship (worthship), &c. 

F has disappeared from head (heafod), woman (wifman), had (hsefde), 
lord (hlaford), &c. 

19. Initial syllables tend to disappear. See § 341 and compare reeve, 
gerefa ; lone, alone (all one ) ; board, aboard, &c. 

20. Internal syllables disappear. Compare lark, laverock ; last, latest; 
since, sithenes ; Monday , Monandceg ; fortnight, fourteennight; damsel, 
demoiselle ; comrade, camaradc. 

21. The loss of final syllables (especially inflexions) is too common to 
need special notice. 

22. Letters sometimes intrude into words where they are not radical. 

B or p and d or t appear after m and n respectively, as in thumb, 

lamb, dumb, limb, number, glimpse (from gleam), sempstress (seam), 
empty (emtig), embers (cornyrte), &c., thunder (punor), kindred (kinrede), 
anent ( on-efn or on-emn), parchment (parchemin), ancient (ancien from 
antiquanus), tyrant (tyran), romaunt (roman), fond (fon = a fool), 
expound (expono), sound (son), lend (Icenan), drownded (for drowned), 
&c • T has also crept into glisten (glisian), tapestry (tapisserie), &c., 
and d into alderliefcst = alleriiefest. In advance (avancer) the d is an 
error. 

G has intruded into foreign, sovereign, impregnable (prendre). 

T is often a phonetic offgrowth of s, as in against, betwixt, behest 
(behas), &c. 

8 has appeared at the beginning of various words, as smelt, scratch , scrawl. 
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sneeze, smash, &c., and has intruded into island [ealdnd or igland), 
aisle ( aile), demesne [dominium). 

N appears at the beginning of some words, as Noll [Oliver), Nancy 
[Anne), Nell [Ellen), nuncle [uncle), nowche [owehe), newt [e/ite), and 
has intruded into nightingale [nightegale), messenger, ensample, passenger. 
(Compare $ 341 ) 

R has intruded in bridegroom [guma), vagrant [vagare), hoarse (A S. 
hds), & c. (See §341.) 

23. Two consonants, or a consonant and a vowel, often change places 
[metathesis) . Compare bright and beorht ; wright and wyr/ita ; bnd 
and bird; thresh and per scan ; fresh and fersc, &c. 

24. Some words of Teutonic origin have assumed an initial g in passing 
through French. Compare guile and wile ; guard and ward; Guillaume 
and William. 

25. Consonants get assimilated through juxtaposition. Then we get 
lammas from hldfmcsse ; gammer from godmother ; gaffer from god¬ 
father. 

B. SCANDINAVIAN WORDS AND ELEMENTS IN ENGLISH. 

Some of the most important of these are found in some geogra¬ 
phical names :— 

ark 1 (temple or ( Arkholm 
argh / altar) (Grimsaigh 
beck (brook), Caldbeck 
by (town), Whitby 
dal (valley), Dalby 

ey, a (island) { gnmsl 
fell (rock hill), Scawfell 
ford ) ( Seaford 

forth > (inlet) l Seafortli 
firth ) ( Holmfoith 

force (waterfall), Mickleforce 

gai i—') (jsss 


A LIST OF SOME CELTIC WORDS PRESERVED IN ENGLISH. 


bag 

crag 

gown 

lath 

rug 

bard 

crock-ery 

griddle 

mattock 

size 

barrow 

crowd (fiddle) 

gruel 

mesh 

smooth 

basket 

cudgel 

grumble 

mop 

soak 

bog 

dainty 

gyve 

muggy 

solder 

bran 

darn 

hawker 

paii 

tackle 

bug-bear 

flannel 

hem 

pan 

tall 

bump 

flaw 

hog 

peck 

tinker 

button 

fleam 

knell 

pitcher 

trudge 

cabin 

funnel 

knock 

rail 

welt 

clout 

fur 

knoll 

rasher 

whfp 

coble 

glen 

lad 

ridge 

wdtiket 

cock-boat 

goblin 

lass 

rim 

wire 


gill (valley), Ormesgill 
holm (island), Langholm 
ness (headland), Skipness 
scar (steep rock), Scarborough 
skip (ship), Skip with 

‘ hin S (place of meet- ( ™"gwalt 

" e ■■*> .Iasi 

( Grimsthorpc 


ding 


thorp 1 
throp j 


(village) j Mllnthrop ' 

toft (small field), Lowestoft 
with (wood), Langwith 
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The following geographical names are of Celtic origin Rivers 
Avon, Dee, Don, Ouse, Severn, Stour, Thames, Trent. Hills :— 
Cheviot, Chiltern, Grampian, Malvern, Mendip. Islands : —Arran, 
Bute, Man, Mull, Wight. Counties : —Devon, Dorset, Kent. Towns : 
—Liverpool, Penrith, Penzance. 

The following Celtic elements are found in some geographical names : 
— Aber (mouth of a liver), as, ‘Aberdeen, Aber-brothwick, Aberwick 
(Berwick) ; ’ Attchin (field), as, ‘ Auchindoir, Auchinleck ;’ Ard or Ami 
(high, projecting), as, ‘ Aulnamurchan, Ardrishaig; ’ Bal (village), 
as, ‘ Balmoral ; ’ Ben or Pen (mountain), as, ‘ Ben Nevis, Penmaen- 
mawr;’ Blair (field clear of wood), as, ‘Blair Athol;’ Brae (rough 
ground), as, ‘ Braemar; * Caer (fort), as, ‘ Caerleon (Carlisle); Combe or 
Comp (valley), as, ‘ Compton, Ilfracombe, Appuldurcombe; ’ Dun 
(hill), as, 4 the Downs, Dumbarton ; ’ Pick (island), as, ‘ Inchkeith, 
Inchcape;’ Inver (mouth of a river), as, ‘Inverness, Inverary;’ 
Kill (cell, chapel), ‘Kilmarnock;’ Lin (deep pool), ‘Linlithgow, 
King’s Lynn j ’ Llan (church), ‘ Llandaff, Launceston ; ’ Tre (town), 

‘ Coventry (town of the convent), Oswestry ; ’ Strath (broad valley), 
4 Strathfieldsaye.’ 

THE CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN ENGLISH. 

The greater part of the abstract terms in English, and words relating 
to religion, law, science, and literature, are of Latin or Greek origin. 
Most words of three or more syllables are of classical origin, and a 
very large number of those of two syllables, the exceptions being 
mostly words formed by English suffixes from monosyllabic roots. 
Most monosyllabic words in English are of Teutonic origin, but many 
are derived from Latin and Greek, the greater part having come to us 
through French. The following belong to this class :— 

ace (as) cape (caput) desk ) / Jiscus \ glaive (gladius) 

age (aetaticum), cash (capsa) dish j ' ' gourd (cucurbita) 

Old Fr. edage chafe (calefacere) dose ( 5 o<m) grant (credentare) 

aid (adjuhim) chain (catena) doubt (dubilare) grease (crassus) 

aim (aestimare) chair (cathedra) dress (dirigere) grief (gravis) 

alms {t\€r)fxocrvyr}) chalk (calx) due (debitum) host (hospit-) 

arch (arcus) chance (cadcntia) duke (dux) hulk (oA/cas) 

aunt (amita) charm (carmen) fair (feria) inch (uncia) 

balm (balsamum) chase (captiare) faith (fides) jaw (gabata) 

base (bassus) chief (caput) fay (fata) jest (gestum) 

oeast (bestia) coin (cuneus) feat (factum) jet (jactum) 

beef (boves) cork (cortex) feign (fingere) join (jungo) 

blame (blasphemia) couch (collocarej fierce (ferus) joy (gaudium) 

boil (bullire) count (comes) foil (folium) lace (laqueus) 

boon (bonus) count (computare) force (fortis) lease (laxare) 

brace (brachium) cost (constare) forge (fabrica) liege (legius) 

brief (brevis) coy (quietus) found (fundere) lounge (longus) 

bull (bulla) cue (cauda) fount (fons) mace (massa) 

cage* (cavea) cull (colligere) frail (fragilis) mail, armour (mac« 

car t dame (domina) frown (frons) ula, mesh ) 

carry J (carrus) daunt (domitare) fruit (fructus) male (masculus) 

charge J dean (decanus) fry (frigere) mount (mons) 

* Note the curious change of b, p, or v, between vowels into »oft g. (See \ 341.) 
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r»lece (neptis) prey (praxla) scarce (ex-starpius) street (strata) 

noise (noxia) priest (presbyter) scourge(ex-corrigere)sue, suit (sequor) 
nurse (nutiix) print (primere) seal (sigillum) sure (securus) 

Dunce (uncia) price) / nrpt : urn \ search ( circare) taint (tinctus) 

pace (passus) prize) ' seat (sedes) task (taxare) 

paint (pingere) proof (probare) short (curtus) taste ( taxitare ) 

pair (par) push (pulsare) siege (assedium) taunt (temptare) 

pay (pacare) quire (chorus) sir (senior) tense (tempus) 

peace (pax) quite (quietus) sluice (exclusis) tour) / x 

peach (per-ica) rage 1 / , . v soar ( exaurare ) turn J ^ ornarej 

place (platea) rave ) ' ra les ' source (surgere) tiace^, . » 

plait (plectere) ray (ladius) spice (species) tiait ) ' iac us ' 

p!ea \ fplacitum) r ? ar ( retro ) spouse (sponsus) treat (tractare) 

plead j 1 rill (rivulus) sprain (exprimo) vaunt ( vanitan ) 

plum (prunum) liver (riparius) spy (specio) veal (vitulus) 

plunge (plumbicare) roll (rotulus) squad, square (d’ar-view (videre) 

point (punctum) round (rotundus) quadrare) void (viduus) 

poor (pauper) rule (regula) stage ( staticus ) vouch (vocare) 

praise (pretiare) safe (salvus) strain (stringo) vow (votuin) 

pray (precari) sage (sapiens) strait (strictus) waste (vastus) 

preach (pnedicare) sauce (salsus) strange (extraneus) 

The above list does not include a large number of monosyllables, th* 
Latin origin of which is obvious, such as cede (cedo), 

GRIMM’S LAW. 

Besides words like the foregoing, which with many others have been dis¬ 
tinctly imported from the classical languages into English, there are numerous 
instances in which a word or root is common to several of the Aryan languages, 
without having been borrowed by any one from another, all having received 
the word in common from some more primitive source. In tracing the 
variations which such words assume, a very remarkable relation between the 
consonants is found, which is commonly known as ‘ Grimm’s Law.’ 

If the same roots or the same words exist (i) in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, &c., 
(2) in Gothic or the Low German dialects, and (3) in Old High German, then 
I. When the first class have an aspirate the second have the corresponding 
soft check (i.e. flat or middle mute), the third the corresponding hard check 
(/.<?. sharp or thin mute). II. When the first class have a soft check (flat or 
middle mute), we find the corresponding hard check {sharp or thin mute) in the 
second class, and the corresponding aspiiate in the third. III. When the 
first class have a hard consonant {sharp or thin mute), the second have the 
aspirate, and the third the soft check {fiat or middle mute). In this third 
section of the rule, however, the law holds good for Old High German only as 
regards the dental series of mutes, the middle (or flat) guttural being generally 
replaced by h , and the middle (or flat) labial by fi* 

The three branches of the law given above may be easily remembered in the 
following way:—Take a circular disc of cardboard, and mark on it three 
radii, inclined each to each at an angle of 120°. Mark these three radii (1), 
(2), and (3), corresponding respectively to the three classes of languages above 
referred to—(1) denoting Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, &c. ; (2) denoting Gothic 
and Low German dialects (including English) ; and (3) denoting Old High 
German. Place the disc on a sheet of paper, and write Aspirate opposite the 

* The above is the law in its general form. It is subject to special modifications and 
exceptions. . 
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end of radius (i), Middle or Fiat opposite the end of radius (2), and Thin or 
Sharp opposite the end of radius (3). The disc may be shifted, so that radius 
(1), instead of pointing to Aspirate , may point to the other two classes of 
mutes in succession. In each position of the disc, each radius will point to 
the class of mutes that may be expected to characterize any word that is com¬ 
mon to all three classes of languages, provided that one radius points to the 
class of mutes which the word in question exhibits in that group of languages 
which that radius represents. 

The law may also be easily recollected in the following way. It is obvious 
that the arrangement of three balls in three holes is settled as soon as two balls 
have been arianged in two holes. Similarly if we know how two of the three 
classes of mutes are apportioned to two of the three classes of languages, the 
assignment of the third follows as a matter of course. If we take Latin as 
representing the Sanskrit—Greek—Latin group, and English as representing 
the Low German group, the little formula ‘‘duo fratres, two brothers, 
will give us all that we want. The d of duo and the t of two remind us that 
a flat (or middle) mute in the Latin class corresponds to a sharp (or thin) mute 
in the English class. The f of fratres and the b of brothers remind us that an 
aspirate in the Latin class answers to a flat mute in the English class. The t 
of fratres and the th of brothers remind us that a sharp (or thin) mute in the 
Latin class answers to an aspirate in the English class. The remaining class of 
mutes in each case belongs to Old High German. Practically our main 
concern is with the relations between Greek, Latin, and English roots, and for 
these the formula is sufficient. 

The following are a few instances of the application of this law 

I. 


Greek . 



1 Ovydriji; 
i 6vpo 
2 . < &hp 
I Qapadlv 


t- 


f 

1 


<pepv 
(« 4>pdrpa) 
<pi)y6$ 


Latin. 

Samht it. 

English . 
[Ang. Sax.) 

Gothic . 

(h)anser 

hansa 

goose 

gans 

heri 

hyas 

gestrandaeg 

gistra 

hortus 


garden 

gards 



daughter 

daughtar 



door 

daur 

fera 


deer 

dius 


dhrish 

dare 

ga-daur- 




san 

medius 

madhya 

middle 


fero 

bhri 

bear 

baira 

frater 

bhratri 

brother 

br&thar 

fagus 


beech 

boka 

fu-i 

bhavSmi 

be (be-om) 



Old High 
German . 
kans 
kestar 
karto 

tohtar 

tor 

tior 

tarran 

mitle 

pirn 

pruoder 

puocha 

pim 


II. 


/ yva>‘ 

gnosco 

jn& 

know 

kan 

1 ylvos 

genus 

j&ti 

kin 

kuni 

J ydw 

genu 

j&nu 

knee 

kniu 

I p4yas 

mag-nus 

mah-at 

A.S. micel 

mih-ils 


l ego | 


A.S. ic { & 1 


chan 

chuni 

chniu 

mih-il 


ih (G. ich) 
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5 - 

6 . 


Greek. 

/■iroS-os 
S 5 (KCt 
J 8 boo 
f 0$6 vT'0S 


k&vvcl&is 


Latin. 

Sanskrit. 

English. 

(Ang. Sax.) 

Gothic. 

pedis 


foot 


decern 

dasan 

ten 

taihun 

duo 


two 

twai 

dent-is 

dant-as 

tooth 

tuntli 



help 

hilfa 



hemp 



Old High 
German . 
vuoz 
ban 
zwei 


hilfu. 

hanaf 


III. 


; K€<pa\rj 
7 . | KapSla 
( (tc 6 $) 


! ru 
rpels 

€T€pOS 



caput 

kapala 

A S. heafod 

haubilh 

cord-is 

hudaya 

heart 

hairto 

qui-s 


A. S. hwa 

hvas 

tu 

twain 

thou 

thu 

ties 

tray as 

tlnee 

threis 

alter 

ant-ara 

other 

anthar 

pater 

pitri 

father 

fadar 

super 

upari 

over 

ufar 

ple-nus 

pftrna 

full 

fulls 

piscis 


fish 

fisks 

pellis 


fell 



houpit 

(herzu) 


du 

dn 

anciar 


ubar 


General Table of Grimm’s Law. 



I. 

II. 

III. 


x- 

« 

1 2 

3" 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

l Sanskrit ... 
I. j Greek . 

gh W 

\dh (h) 

bh (h) 

g 

1 d 

! b 

k 

t 

P 

X 

0 

<P 

y 

1 8 

0 

K 

T 

TC 

* Latin . 

h,f(g, v) 

/(</. t) 

f W 

g 

d 

b 

c, qu 

t 

P 

II. Gothic, &c.! 

III. O. H. Ger. 

g 

d 

b 

k 

t 

(/) 

h, g (/) 

th, d 

/. * 

k 

t 

P 

ch 

z 

/*(/) 

h, gy k 

d 

f> v 


The following pairs of words illustrate the law as it relates to English and 
the classical languages;— icpo, fore; yvAj, cw<ln; tcapa, hams (Sc.); Bdicpv, 
tear; x^V, gall; 006os, pyt or pit; Safidw, tame; SpOs, treow, tree; v8vp, 
water; irrtpov, feather; Kupros, harvest; kXvw, hly-st , listen; fi49v t mead; 
*wAoj, foal; irerrc (funf), five; fra (n) go, break; calamus, halm; coiium, 
heals, halter; macer, mager, meagre; acer, eager; homo, guma; tonare, 
thunder; lingua ( —dingua), tongue; videre, witan ; torquere, throw ; tego, 
thack , thatch; piscis, fish; pecus, feoh ; turn, tam, the, that , &c 5 u-ter, 
whether; porcus, fearh; tum-eo, thumb; palea, fealo (yellow ); capio, 
habban, have* 
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A List of the principal Latin Words Derivatives from 
which are found in English.* 


Amt acidus (sour), acerbus (bitter) ; 

acrid, acerbity, acrimony, acid. 

Aouo (/ sharpen) acute, acumen 
Aedes (home) ; edifice, edify, 

Aequus (level) ; equal, equation, adequate, 
equity, equivocate, equinox. 

Aestimo (/ value ) ; estimate, esteem, aim 
Aestus (tide) ; estuary. 

Aeternus (of endless duration), eternity 
Aevuxn (age); coeval, primeval 
Ager (field)] agriculture, agrarian. 

Agger (heap); exaggerate 
Ago (I set m motion , drive , do ); agent, act, 
agile, agitate 
Alaoer (brisk) ; alacrity. 

Alius (other), alter (other of two) ; alien, alter, 
alternate, alibi. 

Alo (I nourish ); alimony, aliment. 

JkXtaa(high, deep); altitude, exalt 
Ambitio (courting favour); ambition 
Ambulo (I walk) , amble, somnambulist 
Amo (1 love), amicus (friend ) amor (love ); 

amour, amorous, amicable, amiable. 
Amoenus (pleasant), amenity. 

Amplus (targe) ; ample, amplify. 

Ango (i choke), anxius; anxious, anxiety, 
anguish, anger. 

Angulus (corner, bend) , angle. 

Anuna (breath), animus (mind) ; animate, ani¬ 
mal, magnanimous. 

Annulus (ring); annular. 

Annus (year) ; annual, anniversary. 

Anus (old woman), anile. 

Aperio (/ open) ; April, aperient, aperture. 

Apis (bee) ; apiary. 

Appello (/ call ); appellation, appeal 
fptus (fitted) ; apto (I ft) . adapt, apt. 

Aqua (water); aqueous, aqueduct, aquatic. 
Arbiter (umpire) ; arbitrate, arbitrary. 

Arbor (tree ); arbour. 

Areus (bow) ; arc, arch. 

Ardeo (7 burn ); ardent, arson. 

Arduus (steep) ; arduous 
Irguo (/ prove) ; argue, argument. 

Aridus (ary); and, aridity 
Arms (fittings ); arms, armour. 

Aro (I plough ); arable. 

Ars (skill); art, artist, artifice. 

Artus ( joint) l articulus (little joint or fasten¬ 
ing)', articulate, article. 

Asinps (ass ); asinine. 

Asper (rough) ; exasperate, asperity. 

Audax (bold) ; audacious, audacity. 

Audio (/ hear) ; audience, audible. 

Angeo (/ increase ); auction, author. 

Anris (ear) j aurist, auricular. 


Aurum (gold) \ auriferous. 

Auspex (one who takes omens from birds) * 
au«picious. 

Auxilium (help); auxiliary. 

Avarus (greedy); avarice, avaricious. 

A vidus (eager) ; avidity. 

Avis (bird) ; aviary. 

Barba (beard) ; barb, barber. 

Beatus (blessed); beatitude. 

Bellum [war) ; belligerent, rebel. 

Bene (7 veil) benediction, benefit 
Benignua (kind); benign, benignity. 

Bestaa (beast) ; beast, bestial. 

Bini (two by two) ; binary, combine. 

Bis (twice) ; bissextile, bisect. 

Brevis (short) ; brief, brevity. 

Caballus (horse) ; cavalry. 

Cado, sup. casum (I fall) ; cadence, ac-cident 
oc-casion, casual, 

Caedo, caesum (/ cut); suicide, incision, con¬ 
cise, cement (=caedimentum). 

Caloitro (/ kick, from calx * heel ’), recalcitrant. 
Calculus (pebble) ; calculate. 

Calx; chalk, calcine. 

Callus (hard skin), callosus ; callous. 

Campus (plain) ; camp, encamp, champaign. 
Candeo (/ burn or shine), candidus (white) ; 

candid, incendiary, candle, candour. 

Canis (dog) ; canine. 

Canna (reed) ; canal, channel. 

Canto (/ sing) ; chant incantation. 

Capillus (hair); capillary. 

Capio (/ take), captus (taken) ; captive, capa¬ 
city, accept, recipient, anticipate. 

Caput (head); cape, capital, captain, chapter, 
precipitate, decapitate. 

Carbo (coal) ; carbon, carboniferous. 

Career (prison) ; incarcerate. 

Cardo (hinge) ; cardinal. 

Carmen (song) ; charm. 

Caro, carnis (flesh) ; carnal, incarnate, charnel- 
house, carnival. 

Carus (dear); charity, cherish. 

Castigo ( restrain ) ; castigate, chastise. 

Castus (pure) ; chaste. 

Casus (falling) ; case, casual, casuistry. 

Causa; cause ; excuse, accuse. 

Caveo (I take care) ; caution. 

Cavus (hollow) ; cave, excavate. 

Cedo (I go) ; cede, precede, proceed, cession. 
Celeber (frequented) ; celebrate. 

Celer (quick) ; celerity, accelerate. 

Celo (I hide) ; conceal. 

Oenaeo (I judge) ; censor, censure. 


* In most cases only a few samples of the English derivatives are given. 
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Centum {hundred); Cent, century. 

Centrum; centre, concentrate, centrifugal. 
Demo, cretum (/ distinguish ); discern, discreet, 
secret, concern. 

Certua ( resolved ); certain, certify. 

Gesso (/ loiter); cease, cessation. 

Charta [paper)', chart, charter, cartoon. 

Gingo (fgird ); cincture, succinct. 

Circum ( round ), circus (a circle ); circle, 
circulate, circuit. 

Cito (/ rouse ); citation, excite. 

Civil (,citizen ); civil, civic, city (civitas). 
Clamo [/shout)', claim, clamour. 

Claras {bright); clear, clarify. 

Claasis; class, classic. 

Claudo (/ shut), exclude, include, conclude, 
close, enclose, cloister. 

Clemens {mild); clemency, inclement. 

Clino (/ bend ); incline, declension. 

Clivus {slopingground) ; declivity. 

Coelebs {bachelor); ceiibacy. 

Coelum {heaven ); celestial. 

Gogito (/ think ), cogitate. 

Cognosoo {I examine), recognize, cognizant. 
Colo (/ till)-, culture, cultivate, colony. 

Color; colour. 

Comes {companion ); concomitant, count. 
Commoaus {convenient) ; commodious, incom¬ 
mode. 

Communis ; common, community. 

Contra {against ); counter, contrary. 

Copia {plenty); copious, copy (to produce an 
abundance of specimens). 

Copulo (/ join together); copulative. 

Coquo (/ boil)', cook, decoction. 

Cor, cordis {heart) , cordial, concord, record. 
Corona; crown, coronation. 

Corpus {body ); corps, corpse, incorporate, 
corporeal, corpulent. 

Cras {to-morrow); procrastinate. 

Credo (l believe) ; creed, incredible, credit. 
Creo; create. 

Cresoo {/grow); increase, crescent. 

Crimen (charge); crime, criminal. 

Cnidus (raw), crudelis; cruel, crude. 

Crux (cross) ; crusade, crucify, excruciate 
Cubo, cumbo (/ lie) ; succumb, recumbent. 
Cubitus (a bend, elbow); cubit. 

Culpa (fault) ; inculpate, culpable. 

Cumulus (heap) ; accumulate. 

Cupidus (eager) ; cupid, cupidity. 

Cura (care); cure, curious, procure, secure 
CtUTO, cursum (/ run); concur, discursive, 
current, course, succour. 

Gurvus (bent); curve. 

Gustodia ( guard) ; custody. 

Damno; damn, condemn. 

Debeo, debitum (/ owe ); debt, debit. 

Dejbilis (weak); debility. 

Deoem (ten ); December, decimal. 

Decens (becoming ); decent, decorous. 

Census; dense, condense. 

Den* (tooth); dentist, trident, indent. 

Jtomaero (/ long/or ); desire, desiderate. 

"•*** deodand (to be given 

Doxter (right); dexterity. 


Dioo, dictum (/ say) ; contradict, predict, 
diction, dictate. 

Dies (day) , diary, diurnal. 

Digitus (finger) , digit, digital. 

Dignus (worthy) , condign, dignity, deign. 
Disco (/ learn) ; disciple, discipline. 

Divido; divide, division. 

Divinus; divine, divination. 

Do, datum (Igive) , dative, add, date. 

Doceo (/ teach) , docile, doctor. 

Dolor (grief), doleo (/ gneve ); dolorous 
condole. 

Domo (/ tame) ; indomitable. 

Domus (house); domestic, dome. 

Dominus (master) , dominate, domain. 

Dono (/ present); donation, condone. 

Dormio (/ sleep) , dormant, dormitory. 

Dubius (doubtful) , doubt, dubious, indubi^ 
able 

Duco, ductum (/ lead), dux ; conduct, duket 
adduce, seduce, educate. 

Duo (two) ; dual, duet, duel. 

Duras (hard ); endure, durable, indurate. 

Ebrius (drunken); ebriety, inebriate. 

Edo (/ eat) ; edible, esculent (from esca). 

Ego (/) ; egotist or egoist. 

Emo (/ buy) ; redeem, exempt. 

Eo, ivi, itum(/£i?); exit, initial, perish. 

Equus (horse), eques ( horseman) ; equine, 
equerry, equitation 

Erro (/ wander) ; err, error, erroneous, erratic, 
aberration. 

Examino (/ weigh) ; examine. 

Exemplum ; example, sample. 

Exerceo ; exercise. 

Expedio (/ set free); expedite, expedient. 
Experior (/ try) , expert, experience. 


Faber ( mechanic , engineer) ; fabric, fabricate. 
Fabula (little story); fable, fabulous. 

Faoetus (clever) ; facetious 
Faoies (make) ; face, superficial. 

Facilis (easy) ; facile, difficulty, faculty, facili. 
tate. 

Facio (/ make, do) ; fact, faction, affect, de¬ 
ficient, benefactor, perfect, feat. 

Fallo (/ deceive) ; false, fallible, fail. 

Fama (report) ; fame, infamous. 

Familia; family, familiar. 

Fans (speaking), fatum (what is spoken ); 
infant, fate, fatal. 

Fanum (temple); fane, profane, fanatic. 
Fastidium (loathing), fastidious. 

Faveo ; favour. 

Febris; fever, febrile. 

Fecundus (fertile) ; fecundity. 

Felis (cat) ; feline. 

Felix (happy) ; felicity. 

Femina (woman) ; feminine, effeminate. 

Fendo (/ strike); defend, fence, offend, offence. 
Fero (/ bear); fertile, infer; part . latus ; 

dilate, translate. 

Ferox; ferocious, ferocity. 

Ferram (iron) ; ferruginous, farrier. 

Ferveo (/ boil); fervent, fervid, effervesce. 
Festus (solemn) ; festive, feast. 

Q 
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Fide* ( faith), fido (/ trust ); fidelity, confide, 
perfidy, defy. 

Figo, ftxum (/ fasten) ; fix, crucifix. 

Films (son) ; filial, affiliate. 

Findo, fissum (I cleave) ; fissure, fissile. 

Fingo (/ shape ); fiction, figure, feign. 

Finis (end)-, final, confine, infinitive. 

Firmus : 'firm, confirm, affirm. 

Fisoua ( treasury); fiscal, confiscate. 

Flagell um (scourge, lit. scorcher ); flagellate. 
Flagitium (disgrace) ; flagitious 
Fl&gro (/ bum) , flagrant, conflagration. 
Flamma ; flame, inflammation. 

Flo, fiatum (I blow) ; inflate, flatulent 
Fleoto (/ bend); deflect, flexible, circumflex. 
Fligo (/ strike) ; afflict, profligate. 

Floe (plower) ; florid, nourish. 

Fluo, fluxum (/ flow), fluctus (wave) ; flux, 
influence, fluid. 

Fodio, fossum (/ dig) ; fosse, fossil 
Folium (leaf), foliage, trefoil, exfoliate. 

Forts; fount, fountain. 

Forma ; form, reform, inform. 

Formido (fear) ; formidable. 

Fore, fortuna ; fortune. 

Fortis (strong) ; fortify, fortress. 

Frango, fractum (I break) ; fragile, frail, in¬ 
fringe, infraction, fragment, fracture. 
Prater (brother); fraternal, fratricide. 

Fr&us, fraudis; fraud. 

Frequens; frequent. 

Frioo (/ rub) ; friction. 

Frigus (cold) ; frigid, refrigerate. 

Frona; front, affront, frontispiece. 

Fruotus (fruit) ; fruor (I enjoy) ; fruit, 
fructify, fruction, frugal (frugalis). 
Fruatra (in vain) ; frustrate. 

Fugio (I flee) ; fugitive, refuge. 

Fulgeo (I lighten); refulgent. 

Fulmen (thunderbolt) ; fulminate. 

Fuxnua (smoke) : fumigate, fume. 

Fundo (I pour ); foundry, refund, confound, 
confuse. 

Fundus (bottom) ; found, foundation, profound. 
Fungor (/ discharge) ; function, defunct. 
Funus; funeral. 

Fur (thief); furtive. 


Gelu (tee) ; gelid, congeal, jelly. 

Gena (race), gigno (root gen-1, / beget; 
genus (kind); gentile, generate, gender, 
degenerate, general, gentle. 

Gero, gestuitt (/ bear); gesture, suggest, belli¬ 
gerent. 

Glacles (ice) ; glass, glacial, glazier. 

Gians (kernel); gland, glandular. 

Globus (ball); globe, conglomerate. 

Gloria; glory. 

Gradus {step) , gradior (/ walk) ; grade, di¬ 
gression, transgress, aggression. 

Grandis (large) ; grand, aggrandize. 

Granum (grain); granular. 

Gratia ; grace, gratuitous, gratis. 

Grata*; grateful, gratitude. 

Gravis (heavy ); grave, grief, gravitation. 

Grex (flock); gregarious, congregate. 

Guberno (/ pilot) ; govern. 


Habeo (I have ); have, habit, prohibit. 

Habito (dwell); habitation, inhabit. 

Haereo (I stick ); adhere, hesitate, 

Haeres (heir) ; inherit, hereditary. 

Halo (1 breathe) ; exhale, inhale. 

Haurio, haustum (/ dt aw) ; exhaust. 

Herba; herb, herbaceous. 

Hibernu* (ivintry) ; hibernate. 

Histrio (actor) ; histrionic. 

Homo (man) , human, homicide. 

HoneBtus; honest. 

Honor; honour, honorary. 

Horreo (I shudder) ; horror, horrid, abhor. 
Hortor; exhort. 

Hortus ( garden) ; horticulture. 

Hospes (guest) ; hospitable, host. 

Hostis (enemy) ; hostile. 

Humeo (I am wet) ; humid, humour. 

Humus (ground); exhume, humble. 

Ignis (fire) ; ignite, igneous. 

Ignoro; ignore, ignorant. 

Imago ; image, imagine. 

Impero (/ command) ; empire, imperious, 
imperative. 

Indico (I point)-, indicate. 

Inferua (low) ; inferior, infernal. 

Ingenium (talent) ; ingenious, engine. 
Ingenuus (native) ; ingenuity. 

Insula (island) ; insulate, insular. 

Integer (whole) ; integral, integrity. 

Intelligo (Iperceive) ; intelligent, intellect. 
Invito; invite. 

1x9. (anger); ire, irate, irascible. 

Irrito (I provoke) , irritate. 

Iterum (again) ; reiterate. 

Iter, itinens (journey), itinerant. 

Jaceo (I lie down ); adjacent. 

Jaoio, jactum (I throw); eject, object, ad¬ 
jective, conjecture. 

Joous; joke, jocular. 

Judex ; judge, judicious, prejudice. 

Jugum (yoke); conjugal, conjugate, jugular. 
Jungo, junctum; join, joint, juncture, con* 
junction, injunction. 

Juro (I swear) ; conjure, jury, perjury 
Jus (justice), justus (just); just, injury, 
jurisdiction. 

Juvenis (young ); juvenile, junior. 

Labor; labour, laboratory. 

Labor (I slide ): lapse, collapse. 

Lao (milk) ; lacteal, lactic. 

L&crima (tear) ; lacrimose, lacrymal. 

Laedo, laesum (/ dash or hurt); lesion, elide 
collision. 

Langueo, languidus ; languish, languid. 

Lapis (stone) ; lapidary, dilapidate. 

Largus; large. 

Latus (broad) ; latitude, dilate. 

Latus (side); lateral, equilateral. 

Laos, laudis (praise) ; laud, laudable 
Lavo (/ wash); lavatory, lave. 

Laxus (loose) ; lax, relax. 

Lego (1 depute) j legate, legacy. 

Le*o, lectum (I gather) ; collect, elect, lec¬ 
ture, college, legion. 
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Denis {smooth) ; lenity. 

Levis ( light ), levo (/ /<//); levity, alleviate, 
relieve, elevate. 

Lex, legis (law ); legal, legislate. 

Liber ( free) ; liberal, deliver. 

Liber (look); library, libel. 

Libra (balance) ; hbration, deliberate. 

Licet (it is lawful) ; licence, illicit. 

Ligo(/ tie) ; oblige, religion, league, ligament. 
Limen (threshold ); eliminate l=put outside 
the threshold). 

Limes ( boundary ) ; limit. 

Liaea; line, lineal. 

Lingua (tongue ), linguist, language. 

Linquo, lictum (/ leave) : relinquish, relict. 
Liquor, liquidus; liquid, liquefy. 

Litera; letter, literal, illiterate. 

Locus (place) , locate, local, locomotion. 
Longus; long, longitude, elongate. 

Loquor (/ speak), loquax ; elocution, loqua¬ 
cious, colloquy, eloquent. 

Lucrum (gain) ; lucrative, lucre. 

Ludo, lusuni (Iplay) , elude, prelude, illusion, 
ludicrous. 

Lumen (light ); luminous, illuminate. 

Luna (moon ); lunar, lunatic. 

Luo (17vas/t) ^dilute, ablution, alluvial. 
Lustrum (purification); lustre, illustrate. 

Lux (light), lucid, elucidate. 

Machina; machine. 

Maoula (spot) ; immaculate. 

Mogister; magistrate, master. 

Magnus (great), major ( greater ); magnitude, 
majesty, mayor. 

Malus (bad) ; malice, maltreat, malady. 
Mamma (breast) , mamma, mammalia. 

Mando (commit, enjoin); mandate, commend 
Maneo, mansum (/ remain) ; mansion, remain, 
remnant, permanent. 

Manus (hand) ; manual, manufactory, manu¬ 
script, maintain, manacle, emancipate, 
manumit. 

Mare (sea); marine, mariner. 

Mars ; martial. 

Mater (mother) ; maternal, matricide, matron, 
matrimony. 

Materia (timber, stuff) ; matter, material. 
Maturus (ripe ); mature, premature. 

Medeor (I heat ); remedy, medicine. 

Medius (middle) ; mediator, immediate. 

Melior (better ); ameliorate 
Membrum (limb ); member, membrane. 

Mexnor (mindful) : memini (/ rememifr) ; 

remember, memory, commemorate. 
Mendax (lying ); mendacious. 

Mendious (beggar ); mendicant. 

Mendum (fault ); mend, emendation. 

Mena, mentis (mind); mental, vehement, 
Mereo (/ deserve) ; merit. 

IfaffO (/ plunge ); immerse, emergency. 

Merx (wares ); merchant, market, mercer. 
Metier, measus sum (/ measure)) immense, 
mensuration, measure. 

Migro ; emigrate. 

Miles (soldier) ; military, militate. 

Mille (thousand ); mile, million. , 

Minister (servant ); minister, ministry. 


Minor (less), minuo (/ lessen) ; diminish, 
minority, minute. 

Miror (Iadmire)’, admire, miracle, 

Misceo, rnixtum (I mix) ; miscellany, pro¬ 
miscuous. 

Miser (wretched)', miser, misery. 

Mitto, missum (/ send), admit, permit, pro* 
mise, mission, missile. 

Modus (measure) , mode, mood, model, mode¬ 
rate. modest modulation. 

Mola ; mill, meal, molar, immolate, emolument 
(the miller's perquisite). 

Mollis (soft) , emollient, mollify. 

Moneo (/ warn)', admonish, monument, 
monster, monitor. 

Mons; mount, mountain, surmount, promon¬ 
tory. 

Monstro (I show); demonstrate 
Morbus (disease) ; morbific, morbid. 

Mordeo, morsum (I bite ); remorse, morsel. 
Mors, mortis (death) ; mortal, mortuary. 

Mos, mons (custom) , moral 
Moveo, motum (I move), mobilis ; move, 
motive, moment, mobility, emotion. 
Multus (many) , multitude, multiple. 

Mundus (world) ; mundane. 

Munio (Ifortify) ; munition, muniment. 
Munus (gift, share) ; remunerate, immunity, 
Murus (wall) ; mural, intramural. 

Musa (muse) , music, amuse, museum. 

Muto (/ change ); mutable, commute. 

Narro; narrate, narrative. 

Nascor, natus sum (I am bom) ; nascent, 
native, nation, cognate, nature. 

Nasus (nose) ; nasal. 

Navis (ship) ; naval, navigate, navy. 

Nauta (sailor) ; nautical, nautilus. 

Necesse; necessary, necessity. 

Necto, nexum (I tie) ; connect, annex. < 

Nefas (unspeakable wickedness); nefarious* 
Nego (J deny) ; negation, renegade. 

Negotium (business); negotiate. 

Nervus (string) ; nerve, enervate. 

Neuter (not either); neuter, neutraL 
Niger (black); negro. 

Nihil (nothing) ; annihilate 
Nooeo (I hurt) ; innocent, noxious* 

No-sco, notum (/ know) ; no-men (name), no- 
bilis (noble); noun, name, nominal, noble, 
ignominy, note, notion. 

Non (not) ; non-entity, non-age. 

Norma (rule); normal, enormous. 

Novem (nine); November 

Novus (new ); novel, renovate, novice. 

Nox (night) ; nocturnal, equinox 
Nubo (I marry) ; nuptial, connubial. 

Nudus (naked); nude, denude. 

Nullos (none); nullity, annul. 

Numerus (number ); numeral, enumerate, 
Nuntio; announce, renounce. 

Nutrio (I nourish); nutritious. , ,, 

Nutrix j nurse. 

Obliquns; oblique. 

Oblivio (from hv-idus); oblivion. 

(darker 
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Oeculo (hide) ; occult. 

Oocupo (/ lay hold of) . occupy, occupation* 
Octo (< tight ); octave, October. 

Oeulus {eye, bud ) ; ocular, oculist. 

Odium [hatred ) , odious, odium 
Odor ( smell ); odour, odorous, redolent. 
OAeium {duty) ; office, officious. 

Oleum {oil) ; oleaginous. 

Omen; ominous, abominate. 

Omnb {all) ; omnipotent, omnibus. 

Onus, oneris {load) ; onerous, exonerate. 
Opinor (/ think) ; opine, opitiiou. 

Opto (/ desire) ; option, adopt. 

Opus, opens {work ); operate. 

Orbis {circle) ; orb, orbit, exorbitant. 

Ordo {order) ; ordain, ordinary, 

Orior. ortus (/ rise), origin, abortive. 

Oro (I speak) ; orator, adore. 

Os, oris {mouth ); oral. 

Oseulor (/ kiss); oscillate. 

Ovum {egg) ; oviparous, oval. 


Paoiscor, pectus (/ make an agreement) ; pact, 
compact. 

Pkgus ( village ]; pagan, peasant. 

Pallium {cloak) ; pall, palliate. 

Palpo (/ stroke) ; palpable, palpitate. 

Paius (stake) ; pale, pabsade, impale. 

Pando, pansum and passum (/ spread) ; ex¬ 
pand, expanse, compass 
Panpo, paotum (/ fasten) ; impinge, compact. 
Pams {bread) ; companion (one who shares 
your bread). 

Par {equal); peer, compare. 

Paroo {l spare) ; parsimony. 

Pareo (J appear ); apparent. 

Pario (/ bring forth) ; parent, viviparous. 

Paro (/ put, prepare) ; repair, compare. 

Pars {part); partition, party, particle, parti¬ 
ciple, parse, particular. 

Pasoo, pastum (/ feed) pasture, pastor. 

Pater (father ); paternal, patron, patrimony, 
patrician. 

Patna {country) ; patriot, expatriate. 

Patior, passus (/ suffer) ; patient, passion 
Patner {poor ); pauper, poverty. 

Ptt, pact s {peace) ; pacific. 

Pectus {breast i; pectoral, expectorate. 
Peoulium ( private property) , peculiar, pecu¬ 
lation. 


feounia (money); pecuniary. 

Polio {l drive ); compel, repulse, pulse 
Peadso (/ hansf); pendo, pensum (/ hang or 
weigh)', depend, pension, recompense, 
perpendicular. 

Penetro (/ pierce ); penetrate. 

Penuria (want ); penury, penurious. 

Perdo (/ lose); perdition. 

Persona (mask) ; person. 

Pss, pedis {foot); pedal, pedestrian, impede, 
expedite, biped. 

Plstis {plague) ; pest, pestilence. 

Psto, petitum {ask, seek)', petition, compete, 
> repeat, appetite. 

PL, pictum (paint); depict, picture. 

steal); pillage, compile. 
gwiaOfM): piscatory. 

Pius {dutiful); eious, piety, pity. 


Plaoeo (Iplease ); placid^ phasattt 
Plango; complain. 

Planta; plant, plantation. 

Planus {level) ; plane, plain. 

Plaudo (/ clap ); applaud, plausible. 

Plebs 0 commonalty), plebeian. 

Plecto (/ weave); complex, perplex. 

Pieo (/ fill); plenus {full ); plenary*, com* 
plete, ftplete, supply. 

Plioo (/ fold)-, apply, comply, duplicity* 
double, complex, pliable, surplice, accom¬ 
plice. 

Ploro (/ weep) ; deplore, explore. 

Plumbum {lead) ; plumber, plummet. 

Plus, pluns {more) ; plural, surplus. 

Poena (fine), punio (punish) ; penal, punitive, 
repent ; penance, penitent. 

Polio; polish, pohte. 

Pondus (weight); pound, ponder. 

Pono, positum (/ place); deposit, compound, 
position. Pose from pausare {Gr. ircuviu i). 
Populus {people) ; popular, publish. 

Pore us {hog); pork. 

Porta {door) , portal, portico, porthole. 

Porto (/ carry); export, important. 

Portus {harbour) ; port. 

Possum (/ can ) ; possible, potent. 

Post {after ); posterity. 

Postulo (/ demand) ; postulate. 

Praeda (plunder) , predatory, prey. 

Pravus (crooked) ; deprave, depravity. 

Precor (Ipray) ; deprecate, precarious. 
Prehenao (Igrasp) ; apprehend, comprehend. 
Premo, pressum (/ press) ; express. 

Primus (frst) ; primeval, primrose. 

Prinoeps (prince) ; principal. 

Privs (l deprive) ; deDrive, private. 

Probo (I make good); prove, probable, re* 
probate. 

Probrum (shameful acts) ; opprobrious. 

Probus (honest . good) ; probity. 

Promo, promptus; prompt. 

Prope (near), proximus ( nearest) ; propinquity, 
proximate. 

Proprius (one's own); proper, property, pro- 
priety. 

Pudor (shame), pudet; impudent. 

Puer (boy); puerile. 

Pugil (boxer ); pugilist. 

Purno (I fght); pugnacious, impugn. 

Puwo (lungs); pulmonary. 

Pungo, punctum (I prick); pungent, puncture, 
expunge, point. 

Pupus, pupiuus (a little boy); pupil, puppet. 
Furgo (/ cleanse) ; purge, purgatory. 

Purus; pure, purify. 

Puto (I cut, calculate, think); amputate, com¬ 
pute, count, depute. 

Putns (rotten) ; putrid, putrefy. 

Quaero, quaesitum (I seek); question, inquire, 
query, exquisite. 

Qualis (of which kind); quality, qualify. 
Quantus (how great) ; quantity. 

Quatio, quassum, cutioj cussum (/ shake ); 

quash, percussion, dtsciiss. 

Quartos (fourth), quadra (square) ; quart, 
quarter, quadrant, quadratic. 
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Queror (/ complain) ; querulous. 

Quiet {rest) 5 quiet, acquiesce. 

Quinque, quintus; quintessence. 

Radius {ray) ; radius, radiate. 

Radix {root); radical, eradicate. 

Rado, rasum (/ scrape) ; erase, razor. 

Ramus {branch ); ramify. 

Rapio (Isnatch)', rapid, rapture, rapine, rapa¬ 
cious, ravish, ravage. 

Rarus {thin) ; rare, rarefy. 

Ratio ( reckoning ); reason, rational. 

Ratus (: reckoned) ; ratify, rate. 

Rego (1 make straight); regular direct, 
regent, regiment, rector, rectify. 

Rex {king) ; regal, regicide. 

Regnum ; reign, regnant. 

Repo {Icreep ); reptile, surreptitious. 

Res {thing) ; real, republic. 

Rets {net ); retina, reticule. 

Rideo, risum (/ laugh); deride, risible 
Rigeo (/ am stiff") ; rigid, rigour. 

Rigo (1 water) ; irrigate. 

Ritas; rite, ritual. 

Rivus (brook), rival is {having the same brook 
in common ) ; river, rival, derive, rivulet. 
Robur (oak, strength); robust, corroborate. 
Rodo, rosum (Ignaw) ; corrode, corrosion. 
Rogo (/ ask) ; arrogate, prorogue. 

Rota (wheel); rotate, rotary. 

Retundus ; round, rotund. 

Rudis {untaught) ; rude, erudite, rudiment. 
Ruga {wrinkle) *, corrugate. 

Rumpo, ruptum (/ break); rupture, eruption, 
corrupt, bankrupt. 

Rue (/ rusk) ; ruin. 

Rus, runs (country) ; rustic, rural. 

Saoer (sacred), sacerdos (priest) ; sacred, sacri¬ 
fice, sacerdotal. 

Sarax (knowing ); sage, sagacious, presage. 
Sal; salt, saline, salary. 

Salto, saltum, sultum (I leap) ; salient, assail, 
assault, salmon (the leaping fish), insult. 
Bains, salutis (safety) . salute, salutary. 

Salvuf (safe); salvation, saviour. 

Sanotus (holy) ; saint, sanctify. 

Sanguis (blood) ; sanguinary, sanguine. 

Sano (I make sound) ; sanative, sanatory. 
Banus (sound) ; sane, sanity, sanitary. 

Sapio (/ taste, am wise), sapor (taste ); 

savour, sapient, insipid. 

Satis (enough), satur (full), satio (I fill); 

satiate, saturate, satisfy. 

Soando (I climb) ; scan, ascend, descend. 
Soindo, scissum (I split ) ; rescind, scissors, 
ficio (I know) ; science, prescience, omni¬ 
science, conscience. 

Soribo,' scriptum (l write)', scribe, describe, 
scripture, postscript. 

Borupnlus (a little Pebble ); scruple. 

Sorator (/ examine) ; scrutiny. 

8 « 00 , sectum (/ cut); sect, section, dissect, 
segment, secant. 

Bedoo, sessum (/ sit), sido </ set ); session, 
sedentary, sediment, possess, subside, 
assiduous, consider. 

Semen. (seed ); seminary, disseminate. 


Senex (old-man)', senile, senate. 

Sentio (/ feel, think), sensus (feeling ); scent, 
sentence, assent, sense. 

Sepelio (I bury) ; sepulture, sepulchre. 

Septem (seven) ; September, septennial. 

Sequor, secutus (I follow), secundus (follow* 
ing) ; sequence, sequel, consequent, perse¬ 
cute, second. 

Sero, sertum (I set in a row) ; insert, exert, 
desert, series, sermon. 

Servus (slave), servio (/ serve), servo (/ watch 
or preserve) \ serf, servile, servant, pre¬ 
serve, deserve. 

Sidus (star) \ sidereal, consider. 

Signum; sign, signal, resign. 

Sileo (1 ant silent) ; silent, silence. 

Silva (wood ). sylvan. 

Similis (like); similar, assimilate, resemble, 
simulate. 

Simul (together) ; assemble, simultaneous. 

Singuli (one by one) ; single, singular. 

Sinus (curve, lap) ; sine, sinuous. 

Sisto (/ stop, 1 stand) ; consist, insist. 

Socius ( companion ) ; social, society. 

Sol (sun) ; solar, solstice. 

Solidus; solid, solder. 

Solor; con sole, solace. 

Solum; soil. 

Solus (alone) , solitude, desolate. 

Solvo, solutum (/ loosen) ; solve, solution. 

Somnus (sleep); somnolent, somnambulist. 

Sonus ; sound, sonorous, consonant. 

Sopor (sleep); soporific. 

Spar go, sparsum (I strew) ; sparse, disperse. 

Spatium; space, spacious, expatiate. 

Specio, spectum (1 look), species (appearance, 
kind) * special, respect, spectator, despise, 
suspicion. 

Spero (/ hope) ; despair, desperate. 

Spiro (I breathe), spiritus (breath) ; spirit, 
aspire, conspire. 

Splenaeo (I shine) ; splendour, splendid. 

Spolium; spoil, spoliation. 

Spondeo, sponsum (I promise ); sponsor, re¬ 
spond, despond. 

Stella (star); stellar, constellation. 

Stemo, stratum (/ throw down)', prostrate, 
consternation. 

Stilus (Pen) ; style. 

Stimulus (good) ; stimulate. 

Stirps (root); extirpate. 

Sto, statum (i stand) ; station, stature, stable, 
distant, obstacle, armistice, substance. 

St&tuo (/ set up) ; statue, statute. 

Stringo, stnctum (/ tighten) ; stringent, strain, 
strict, strait. 

Struo, structum (I pile up ); construct, destroy, 
construe. 

Stadium (zeal) ; study. " 

Stupeo (/ am amazed ); stupid. 

Su&deo (/ advise) ; suasion, persuade. 

Sudo (I sweat), sudor; sudorific, exude. 

Sum (I am), root es, ens (being); entity, pre¬ 
sent. Futurus (about to be); future. 

Summus (highest) ; sum, summit. 

Bumo, sumptum (/ take)} assume, consume 
consumption. 

Super (above); superior, supreme* 
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Bargo (7 rise ); xurge, resurrection. 


Uxor (wife) ; uxorious, 


fttoeo (7 am silent ); tacit, taciturn, 
tango, tic turn (7 foweA}; tact, contact, con¬ 
tagion, contiguous, attain, attach. 

Tardus (slew) retard, tardy. 

tectum [l cover); protect, integument, 
femno (/ despise ); contemn. 

Tempero (1 moderate) ; temperate, temper. 
Tempium; temple, contemplate. 

Tempu» (time); temporal, temporary, tense. 
Tendo, tensum (7 stretch) , contend, intend, 
tense, tension. 

Teueo, tentum (7 hold); tenant, tenacious, 
tenour, retain, content, retinue, con¬ 
tinuous. 

Tonto or tempto (7 try ); tempt, attempt. 
Tcnttimui (boundary); term, terminate. 

Toro, tritum (I rub) ; trite, contrition. 

Terra (earth); terrestrial, terrene, inter, 
terrier, terrace. 

Toxtoo (I frighten ); terrify, terror, deter. 
Testis (witness ); testify, testimony, attest, 
detest, protest. 

Texo, textum (7 weave ); text, context, texture, 
textile. 

Timeo (Ifear); timid. 

Torqueo, tortum (7 twist) ; torsion, contort, 
torture, torment. 

Torreo, tostum (7 parch) ; torrid, toast. 

Totus (whole) ; total. 

Traho, tractum(/ draw); treat, tract, attract. 
Tromo (I tremble ); tremour, tremendous. 
Trot, tna (three) ; trefoil, trident, trinity. 
Tribuo (/ assign ); tribute. 

Tribus; tribe, tribune. 

Trudo, trusum (I thrust ); extrude, intrusion. 
Tubor (swelling) \ tubercle, protuberance. 
Tueor (/ protect) j tuition, tutor. 

TvmOo (/ swell) ; tumid, tumult. 

Tundo, tusum (I thump ); contusion. 

Turba (mob) ; turbulent, turbid. 

Turpi* (foul ); turpitude 


Uber (udder); exuberant. 

Ultra (beyond)) ulterior (further ), ultimus 
( furthest ); ulterior, ultimate, penult. 

Unbva (shade ); umbrage, umbrella. 

Unoia (a twelfth part); ounce, inch, uncial. 

UagOO, unctum (Ianoint) j unguent, ointment, 

Unda (wave ); abound, redound, abundant, 
inundate, undulate. 

Una* (one ); union, unit, triune, uniform, uni¬ 
verse, unique. 

UrW (city ); urban, suburb. 

Uxgue (Ipress); urge, urgent. 

Uro, ustum (7 bum); combustion. 

Wi usus (l use ); use, utility, usury. 


Vacoa (cow ); vaccination, vaccine. 

Vaco (7 am unoccupied); vacant, vacation, 
vacate, vacuum, evacuate. 

Yagor (7 wander ). vagus (wandering*); vague, 
vagrant, vagabond. 

Valeo (I am strong); valid, valour, value, 
avail, prevail. 

Vallus (stake), vallum (rampart); circumval- 
lation 

Vanus (empty) ; vain, vanity. 

Yapor (steam) ; vapour, evaporate 

Varius; various, variety, variegate. 

Yastus; vast, waste, devastate. 

Veho, vectum (7 carry); convey, convex, 
inveigh, vehicle. 

Velio, vulsum (/ pluck ); convulse, revulsion; 

Velum (covering); veil, reveal, develop. 

Vendo (7 sell ); vend, venal. 

Venenum (poison ); venom. 

Veneror (/ worship) ; venerate, revere 

Venio, ventum (I come); convene, venture, 
convent, prevent, revenue, convenient, 
covenant. 

Venter (belly ); ventriloquist. 

Yentua (wind) ; ventilate.' 

Verbum (word) ; verb, verbal, proverb. 

Verto, versum (7 turn) ; verse, version, con¬ 
vert, divorce, adverse, advertise, universe, 
vortex, vertical. 

Veru* (true) ; verity, verify, aver. 

Vestis ( garment) ; vest, vesture, vestry. 

Vetus (old) ; inveterate, veteran. 

Via (road) ; deviate, pervious, trivial. 

Vioinus (neighbouring) ; vicinity. 

Vicis (change) ; vicissitude, vicar. 

Video, visum (I see); visible, vision, provide, 
revise, visage, prudence, providence, sur¬ 
vey, envy. 

Vilis (cheap); vile, vilify. 

Vinoo, victum (7 conquer); victor, vanquish, 
victim, convince, convict. 

Vir (man), virtus ( manliness); virtue, virago, 
triumvir, virile. 

Vis (force ); violent. 

Vita (life) ; vital. 

Vitium (/a##); vice, vicious, vitiate, 

Vivo, victum (7 live) ; revive, vivify, vivacious, 
victuals. 

Vooo (7 call), vox (voice ); voice, vocal, voca¬ 
tion, invocate, convoke, vowel. 

Volo (I will ); voluntary, benevolent, volition 

Volvo, volutum (7 roll); revolve, volume, re¬ 
volution, voluble. 

Voro (7 devour); voracious, devour. 

Vovoo, votum (7 vow); vote, votive, votary, 
devote, devout. 

Vulgtu (common people) ; vulgar, divulge. 
Vulnua (wound) ; vulnerable. 
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List of the principal Greek Words Derivatives from which have 
been adopted into English. 


*AyytAos (angelos, messenger) j angel, 
9 evangelist. 

A ytos {sacred ); hagiology. 

'byoryf) (leading); synagogue. 

*Ayd>y (struggle) ; agony, antagonist. 
*A54/uar (steel) ; adamant, diamond. 

*A 4)p (air) ; aeronaut, aerostation. 
9 A$\ou (contest) ; athlete, athletic. 

Aldrjp (sky) ; ether, ethereal. 

Aljua (blood) ; haemorrhage. 

Atvty/xa (riddle) ; enigma. 

A Tofiris (choice) ; heresy, heretic. 
AtoOri<ris (perception) ; aesthetics. 
'AkoSJiucm; academy. 

*Aic(il) ( point); acme. 

'AkoKovBIw (I follow) ; acolyte or 
acolyth. 

* Akoxho (/ hear); acoustics. 

'Atcpo&opai (I listen) ; acroamatic. 

"Arpos (top) ; acropolis. 

•'AAAos (other); allopathy. 

*AAXijAovs (one another) ; parallel. 

‘'AA<f>a (a ); alphabet. 

*Ap<pl (on both sides) ; amphibious, am¬ 
phitheatre. 

"Artfios (wind) ; anemometer. 

"ArVos (flower); anthology. 

''Aytipaf (coal) ; anthracite. 

¥ AvBpuros (wan) ; anthropology, phil¬ 
anthropy. 

'Atfwpa (claim, demand) ; axiom. 
''ApKTos (bear) ; arctic. 

*Apidp6s (number) ; arithmetic. 

^Apurros (best) ; aristocracy. 

*Appovla ; harmony. 

* Aprqpla; artery. 

*Apxf) ( rule, beginning ); monarch, arch¬ 
angel, architect. 

*AokIv (I exercise ); ascetic. 

9 A<rrf)p (star) ; astral, asteroid, astro¬ 
nomy. 

# A» (/ breathe) ; asthma, atmosphere. 
Airis (self) ; autograph, autocrat. 
BdXKm (/ throw), fa At, fant *; hyper¬ 
bole, parable, emblem, symbol 
BdiTTM, Pccrrtfai baptize. 

Bdpfapos (not Greek) ; barbarous. 


Bdpos (weight) ; barometer. 

Barns (treading, support ); base, basis. 
Bi&Atov (book) ; Bible, bibliopole. 

Bios (life) ; biography, amphibioi 
BAao(priixla; blasphemy. 

Bifxfat (silk-worm) ; bombazine. 
Border; (grass ) ; botany. 

Bpiyxos (windpipe) ; bronchitis, 
ri? (earth) ; apogee, geography, geology. 
riAa (milk); galaxy, 
rdfios ( marriage ); bigamy. 
rcurrfip (belly) ; gastric, gastronomy. 
TeVor (race) ; genealogy, 
r has; giant, gigantic. 
r\x(r<Ta (tongue) ; gloss, glossary. 
TAv<pv (came); hieioglyphic. 

Tvwfiwv (pointer) ; gnomon, physio¬ 
gnomy. 

Tpd'pv (I ivrite\ ; grammar, telegraph, 
graphic, paragraph, 
r v/xvdfo (I exercise) ; gymnastic, 

Furf) (woman ); misogynous. 

AdicrvAos (finger) ; dactyl. 

Aai/xuv ( t divinity); demon. 

Auy/xa (pointing) ; paradigm. 

Aina (ten) ; decalogue. 

AluSpoy (tree) ; dendrology. 

Arjfios (people) ; democracy. 

A lour a (way of living) ; diet. 

AitidffKa) (I teach) ; didactic. 

AbrAw/ia (anything folded) ; diploma. 

A 6yp.a (opinion) ; dogma, dogmatic. 
A<f{a (< opinion , glory ); orthodox, dox- 
ology. 

Apaco (/ ad) ; drastic, drama. 

Api/xos (running); hippodrome. 

Abyapus (power 7 j dynamics, dynasty. 
*E5pa (seal); cathedral. 

''Edyos (race) \ ethnic, heathen, ethno- 
logy. 

*E9os (custom) ; ethics. 

ElSor (form); kaleidoscope, cyclop &C. 
EtiwAoy (image); idol, idolatry. 

EbtAy (image) ; iconoclast. 

Elpwtla (dissimulation) ; irony. 
'EAaortm (that may be driven) ; elastic. 
'ZKvWoeUni (pity) ; eleemosynary. 
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‘'EAAtjv (Greek) ; Hellenic. 

'‘Ev (ow); hyphen. 

"Zubov (within); endogenous. 

"Err*pa (entrails); dysentery. 
r E£ (r/jr); hexagon. 

*E Iv (outside) ; exoteric. 

"Erra (seven) } heptarchy. 

"Epyov (zoork); energy, metallurgy. 
’Erfixos (solitary); eremite, hermit. 

*Erepos (other) ; heterodox, hetero¬ 
geneous. 

"Er vjxos (true ); etymology. 

E3 (welt); eulogy, euphony. 
v Ex» (/ hold); epoch. 

ZrivT} (girdle); zone. 

Z uov, (wbtov (animat) • zoology, zoo¬ 
phyte, zodiac. 

*H>7?<ns (leading ); exegesis. 

"ttkeicTpov (amber) ; electricity. 

"n\ioj (sun) ; heliacal, heliotrope. 

'H p4pa (day) ; ephemeral. 

*H/*i (half ) ; hemisphere. 

*Hpwr; hero. 

( sound) ; echo, catechize. 
Qtdopai (I behold ); theatre, theory, 
theorem. 

Qavfia (wonder) ; thaumatrope. 

Beds (God) ; theology, theism, enthu¬ 
siast. 

Bepptbs (heat) ; thermometer, isothermal. 
Btooanita (/ heal) ; therapeutics. 

Qiaris, Ocfia (placing); anathema, anti¬ 
thesis, epithet, theme. 

BflKTI (box) ; hypothecate, apothecary. 
Bvpbs (mind); enthymeme. 

Wa (form) ; idea. 

"iStos (peeuliar)\; fcttfrt/s, IStvjua; idiom, 
idiot, idiosyncrasy. 

*Up6s (sacred) ; hierarch ; hierogly¬ 
phic. 

"lAapcfa (cheerful) ; hilarity. 

*Imror (horse); Philip, hippopotamus. 
*1pts ; iris, iridescent. 

*1 trot (equal) ; isomorphous, isochro¬ 
nous, isosceles (ouikos — leg). 
'Iffropfa (investigation); history, story. 
*IX<hfe (fish) j ichthyology. 

KaAeap (I call); iKKhrjola ; ecclesiastic. 
KoAcb (beautiful) ; tcdkkos (beauty) ; 

calligraphy, calotype, caiisthenic. 
KaAt/irra* (/ hide); apocalypse. 

Kadapds (furl) ; cathartic. 


Kc tubs (bad) j cacophonous. 

Kavwv (rule ); canon, canonical, 
KauarriKos (burning ); caustic, 

Kfvrpov (point) ; centre. 

Kklfxa (slope) ; climate. 

K kTyat (ladder) ; climax, climacteric. 
Kklvo) (I bend) ; incline, enclitic. 

K otv6s (common) ; epicene. 

K byxv (cockle) ; conchology. 

K do/uos (world) ; cosmical, microco:m, 
Ko/xfjrrjs (long-haired) ; comet. 

Kpavlov (skull) ; cranium. 

Kpdros (strength) ; autocrat, demo* 
crat. 

K pivoo (Ijudge); k plots, Kpirinds ; criti:, 
crisis, hypocrisy. 

Kpuarakkos (ice) ; crystal. 

KpvuTw (I hide) ; apocrypha, crypt. 
KvkAos (circle) ; cycle, cycloid, cyclo¬ 
paedia. 

Kvktvbpos (roller ); cylinder. 

Kvfios ; cube. 

K vm (dog) ; cynic. 

Ki >pia/cds (belonging to the Lord); church. 
K up.os (festivity) ; encomium. 

Kuvos; cone. 

Aeya (say, choose) ; eclectic. 

Aefis (speech); lexicon, dialect. 

Aapfidm (I take) ; epilepsy, syllable. 
Aelirw (I leave ); ellipse, eclipse. 

A €ixh v ; lichen. 

A tiros (belonging to the people) ; liturgy, 
AlOos (stone) ; lilhogiaphy, hthic. 

Adyos (speech, reason) ; logic, dialogue, 
syllogism. 

Avpa ; lyre, lyrric. 

Avw (loosen) ; paralysis. 

Mayor; Magian, magic. 

M ai<p 6 s (long); macrocosm. 

Ma0rj/ua (teaming ); mathematics. 

M dprvs (witness) ; martyr. 

Mikas (black) ; melancholy 
MeAor (tune) ; melody. 

MeTakkov ; metal. 

M irpov (measure); meter, barometer, 
MijTrjp (mother) ; metropolis. 

M 7jx<udl (contrivance) ; mechanics, 
Mialveo Cl pollute) ; miasma. 

M iKpds (small) ; microscope. 

M7pos (imitator) ; mimic. 

Miiros (hatred ); misanthrope. : 

Mrfifwv (remembering) j mnemonic* 
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M foot {only) ; monarch, monogamy, 
monotheism. 

Movax<fe; monk. 

M optpl) {form); amorphous. 

Mvffrrjpia; mystery. 

Nary [ship] ; nautical, nausea (sea-sick- 
ness). 

N apxdu (7 benumb ); narcotic. 

N tKpSs ( dead); necropolis, necromancy. 
Nios (ue7u) ; neology, neophyte. 

N vpov {string, nerve); neuralgia. 

Njjaos {island); Polynesia. 

Hop.6s {law); antinomian, astronomy, 
gastronomy. 

Noaos {disease); nosology. 

*O0f xltTKos; obelisk. 

'Odds (way); exodus, method, period. 
Ohos {house) ; economy. 

Ohcrjais {dwelling) ; oUluo (/ inhabit) ; 

diocese, oecumenical. 
r OAoj {whole); catholic, holocaust. 
‘OpioiQs {like); homoeopathy. 

'O p.6s (same) ; homogeneous. 
y Ovofxa, ovvjjux (name) ; synonymous, 
patronymic. 

*0£vs (sharp) ; oxygen, paroxysm. 
'Oirrucds (belonging to sight) j optics, 
synopsis. 

'Opdco (/ see ); panorama. 

*0 pyavov (instrument) ; organ. 

O pdds (straight) ; orthodox, ortho¬ 
graphy. 

'0 pifa (J define); horizon, aorist. 

'Opvis (bird) ; ornithology. 

*0 ptyavds; orphan. 

*0/>xV T po (dancing-place); orchestra. 

*0 ardor (bone); osteology. 

*0<pts (serpent) ; ophicleide. 

*0(pdnA/j.os (eye) ; ophthalmia. 
naAaufj (ancient); palaeography, 
nav (all) ; pantheism, pantomime. 

Jldy (Pan) ; panic. 

Tl&Bos (suffering, affection ) ; pathos, 
sympathy, pathetic. 

Unu (boy) ; paedagogue. 
n todtyvpis (assembly) ; panegyric. 
ncutela (instruction ); cyclopaedia. 
Uardot (/ walk) ; peripatetic, 
n aunt (stopping ); pause, 
n ttpa (trial) ; empirical. 
nt'yre (five) ; pentagon. 

UfyrriKoards (fiftieth); pentecost. 


nirakov (leaf) ; petal. 

XUrpa (rock) ; petrify, Peter. 
n€7rw (digest) ; dyspeptic. 

U\d(T(rw (f mould, daub), *\cumKds ; 
plastic, plaster. 

YWarifnjs (wandering ); planet. 
n\rj(r<ru ( strike ); apoplexy, 
floiecy (I make); poet. 

Videos (war) ; polemic. 
n<fAos (bowl, pole) ; pole, polar. 

TldKis (city) ; polity, policy, metionolk 
IIoAuy (many) ; polygon, polygamy 
polytheism. 

Hopiri] ( procession) ; pomp, pompous. 
rWs (foot) ; antipodes, tripod. 
npd<r<rw (/ do) ; practice, pragmatical, 
n pca&vrepos (elder) ; presbyter, prcslcr, 
priest. 

nplopia (something sawn) ; prism. 

Upwros (first) 1 prototype. 

Tlrufia (fill) ; symptom, 
n vp (fire) ; pyrotechnics, empyrean. 
n<wAc» (I sell) ; monopoly. 

'Pew (I flow), fovpa; catarih, rheum, 
rheumatic. 

'P^y wpu (/ break ); cataract. 

*P irrup (orator) ; rhetoric. 

‘Pis (nose) ; rhinoceros. 

*P vQfids (measured motion) ; rhythm. 

Idpt (flesh) ; sarcophagus. 

(/ tear the flesh) ; sarcastic. 
2T3em>jui (/ extinguish) ; asbestos. 

2i<p«ov (tube); siphon. 

Sit os (food) ; parasite. 

2/cdfvSaAoy ( stumbling-block) ; scandal, 
2Krjvij (tent, stage) ; scene. 

2/c^rrpoy (staff) ; sceptre. 

2/coir«« (/ look), oKords ; episcopal, 
bishop, scope, telescope, micro¬ 
scope. 

Sir dot (I draw); spasm. 

X-rrip/xa (seed), <ncopd ; spermatic, spora¬ 
dic. 

2r<?pa (coil) ; spire, spiral. 

2 rJais (standing) ; apostasy, ecstasy, 
system. 

2tcAAw (I despatch) ; epistle, apostle. 
2r«y<fy (narrow) ; stenography. 

Srepeds (solia) ; stereoscope, stereotype, 
Zriyfia (brand); stigma. 

2t Ixos (line) ; distich, acrostic* 

2t pvrds (army) j strategy. 
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2rpo<t>{) (turning)', catastrophe, apos¬ 
trophe. 

tfoov [fig); sycophant. 

2^cupa(ball) ; sphere. 

(/; asphyxia. 

2xvimi (jform , ; scheme. 

2xff» [I divide) ; schism. 

2 xo^fl [leisure); school, scholar, 

Tain 6 (the same) ; tautology. 

Td<po$ (tomb) ; epitaph, 

Ti£(s (arrangement) ; syntax. 

T 6m (stretchings pitch); tone, tonic, 
* monotony. 

T pfiii (cutting) ; atom, epitome, ento- 
m logy. 

Ttvxos (i implementbook) ; pentateuch. 
Tii\e ( far off) ; telescope, telegraph. 

T 6 ro$ (place) ; topography, topic. 
T/jJttos (turning ); tropic, trope. 

Tviroy (shape) ; type. 

Tvpavvos; tyrant. 

‘Typos (moist ); hygrometer. 
r T5*p (water); dropsy, hydrate, hydro¬ 
statics, hydrogen, hydrophobia, 
'Tpivos; hymn, anthem, 

# Tirm (steep) ; hypnotic. 

*T <rrtpa (womb) ; hysteria, hysterical. 
4*j(y« (I eat) ; sarcophagus. 

Qalw (/ show); phenomenon, phan¬ 
tom, phase. 

Qipnaicov (drug) ; pharmacy, 

♦<pw (I bear) ; phosphorus, metaphor, 
♦rjuf (/ say) ; emphasis, prophecy. 
^dryyb [\ voice , j/rav/); diphthong. 

Mims ( wasting ); phthisic. 

$/\oj ( fond oj) ; philosophy, Philip. 


$A#s (vein) ; phlebotomy 
QKtypja (inflammation) slimy humour) j 
phlegm. 

mfios (fear) hydrophobia. 
tpdyna (fence); diaphragm. 
fpdots (saying) ; phrase. 
bpt\v ( mind); phrenology. 

#vcns (nature); physics, physiology. 
Qurfa (plant); zoophyte. 

$u)vi} (voice); phonetic, phonography, 
(light); photography. 

Xdos (empty space) ; chaos. 

XapaxHip (something eng) aved) ; charac¬ 
ter. 

Xdpis (thanks); eucharist. 

Xtlp (hand) ; chirography, chiromancy. 
X(\toi ( thousand) ; kilogramme. 

Xlfiuipa (afabulous monster); chimcii- 
cal. 

Xo\4\ (bile ); melancholy. 

X6y$pos (cartilage of the breast) \ hypo¬ 
chondriac. 

Xoplij (string); chord. 

Xopdy (dance ); chorus, choir. 

Xpfaos (time); chronology. 

Xplw (/ anoint); Christ, Christian. 
Xpwpia (colour ); achromatic. 

Xvfibs, x v ^s (juice); chyme, chyle. 
Xupos (place); chorography. 

(/play the lyre); psalm. 

YeD $oj (falsehood ); pseudonym. 

(soul) j psychology. 

(song ); ode, monody, parody, 
faros (being); ontology. 

*npa (hour) j horology, horoscope, 
Tiajxbs (thrusting); endosmose. 


The above list does not include a large number of scientific terms employed 
in botany, medicine, zoology, &c. 

The following table of the Greek alphabet is inserted for the use of those who 
are unacquainted with the Greek character 

A,a = a. B,/3 = b. r, 7 = g. A, 5 = d. E,«e=e. Z,f=z. H, i) sse. 

0, 0 zz th. I, i = i. K, #c = korc. A, A = 1. M, p = m. N, rsn, 

H.{ = x. 0, 0 = 6 , IT, imp. P, p ~r. 2, cr = s. T, t = t. T.i tsza, 

+,<p~ ph. X, x = ch. T, f = ps. G, w = 0, 
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Miscellaneous Words adopted from Foreign Languages. 

French.—Beau, belle, bon-mot, bouquet, conge, depot, eclat, ennui, envelope, 
foible, naive, environs, etiquette, penchant, picquet, soiree, toilette, 
trousseau, &c. 

Italian.—Alarm (all* arme), alert (all’ erta, from Lot. erectus), ambassador 
{ultimately from the Gothic andbahts, ‘ servant ’), avast {It. basta), bass 
{Lat. bassus, 'fat, squat ’), bassoon, baluster ( vulgarly, banister), balus- 
trade, bandit {root ‘ban ’), bravo, brigade, brigand, brigantine, brocade, 
bronze, burlesque, bust, cameo, cannon (‘ a great tube , 1 from Lat . 
canna), canto, canteen, cape {from caput), caper {from Lat . caper), 
captain, caravel, caricature (‘an exaggeration/ from caricare, ‘to load’),' 
cartel, cartoon {Lat. carta ; cartone = large or thick paper, pastcboa? d), 
charlatan, citadel, companion { l a comrade / one who shares your bread, 
from con and panis), concert, concerted {probably from concertare), con¬ 
versazione, cosset {It. casiccio, ‘ a lamb brought up by hand in the house 1 ), 
cupola, ditto, dilettante, domino, dram, farrago {mixed food, from * far ’), 
folio, fresco, gabion, gala, gallant, garnet, gazette, granite, gondola, grate, 
grotto, harlequin, improvisatore, incognito, influenza, inveigle, laya, 
lupine, macaroni, manifesto, madrigal, mezzotint, motto, opera, paladin, 
pantaloon, piazza, palette, parapet {from petto, ‘ the breast 1 ), parasol, 
pigeon (piccione), pilgrim (pelegrino, from peregrinus), pistol, policy {of 
insurance, &c., polizza, a corruption of polypty chum, * a memorandum book 
of many leaves 1 ), porcupine (porcospino), portico, proviso, regatta, scara¬ 
mouch, sketch, soprano, stanza, stiletto, stucco, studio, tenor, terra-cotta, 
torso, umbrella, virtu, virtuoso, vista, volcano. 

Spanish.—Alligator (el Iagarto), armada, barricade, battledore (batador), 
caparison, capon, cargo, caracole (caracol, ‘ a winding staircase ’), casta¬ 
nets, chocolate, cigar, clarion, clarionet, cochineal, cork, (corcho, fiom 
cortex), creole, desperado, discard, dismay (desmayar, ‘ to faint '), don, 
duenna, embargo, embarrass, filigree, filibuster, flotilla, grandee, jade 
(ijada, ‘ the flanks , 1 ijadear, ‘ to pant 1 ), javelin {a boar-spear, from jabali 
* wild boar ’), jennet, lawn (Iona, ‘ transparent texture ’), mulatto, negro, 
pamphlet {perhaps from papclete, 'a note 1 ), pawn (peone, ‘ a labourer 1 ), 
pedestal, pillion, pint (pinta, ‘ a mark ’), platinum, punctilio, renegade 
{corrupted into runagate), savannah, sherry (Xeres), tornado, verandah. 

Portuguese. —Caste, cocoa, commodore (commendador), fetish, mandaiin 
(mandar, 'to have authority ’), marmalade (marmelo 'quince 1 ), palaver 
lderived from parabola 'parable 1 ), porcelain. 

Dutch.—Boom, sprit, reef, schooner, skate, sloop, stiver, taffrail, yacht, 
(jaghten, 'to chase 1 ). 

Arabic.— Admiral {properly ammiral), alchemy, alcohol (al-kohl, 1 the fine 
powder of antimony*), alembic, algebra (al-gebr, * union or combination 1 ), 
alkali, almanac, amber, amulet, arrack (araq, 'sweat 1 ), assassin {eater of 
hashish), azimuth, cadi, caliph, camphor, carat, cipher, coftee, cotton, 
dragoman, elixir, emir, fakir, gazelle, giraffe, harem, hazard, jar, lute, 
magazine, mameluke, minaret, monsoon, moslcm, mosque, mufti, mummy, 
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nadir, naphtha, salaam, simoon, sirocco, sofa, sugar, sultan, syrup, talis¬ 
man, tamarind, vizier, zenith, zero. 

Hebrew.— Abbot, amen, behemoth, cabal, cherub, ephod, hallelujah, 
hosanna, jubilee, leviathan, manna, sabbath, seraph, shibboleth. 

Persian. —Azure, balcony, bashaw or pasha, bazaar, caravan, checkmate 
(shahmat, ‘king dead 1 ), chess, dervish, hookah, jackal, lilac, musk, 
orange, paradise, scimitar, shawl, sherbet, taffeta, turban. 

Hindustani. —Buggy, bungalow, calico, chintz, chutnee, coolie, cowiie, 
curry, jungle, lac, mulligatawny, nabob, pagoda, palanquin, pariah, 
punch, pundit, rajah, rupee, sepoy, suttee, toddy. 

Chinese.— Bohea, caddy, congou, gong, hyson, junk, nankeen, pekoe, tea. 

Malay.— Amuck, bamboo, caoutchouc, gutta-percha, orang-outang, sago. 

Turkish. —Bey, chibouk, janissary, sash, tulip, seraglio. 

Polynesian.—Taboo, tattoo, kangaroo. 

North and South Amerioan Indian.— Condor, hammock, lama, maize, 
mocassin, pampas, pemmican, potato, squaw, tobacco, tomahawk, tomata, 
wigwam. 

Most of the words in this section will be found in the lists given by Dr. 

Adams, Dr. Angus. Mr. Bain, &c., and are treated in detail in the best ety¬ 
mological dictionaiies, especially those by Wedgwood, Muller, Stormonth, 

and Skeat. 
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EXERCISES. 

For elementary exercises in Grammar, Parsing, and Analysis, 
the learner is referred to the author’s “ English Grammar 
Practice,** which is a reprint of the exercises appended to 
his “Shorter English Grammar.*’ The fifty sections in 
which these exercises are arranged are set forth in what follows, 
with references to the paragraphs of the present work which 
contain the subject matter of the Preliminary Lessons of each 
section. 

I. Common Nouns and Proper Nouns. Definition of a 
Noun. Distinction between Common Nouns and Proper Nouns 

(§§ 31—37)- 

II. Singular and Plural. —Definition of Number. Modes 
of forming the Plural (§§47—63). 

III. Capital Letters. —Use of capital letters (§ 6, note). 

IV. Verbs, Sentences. —Definition of Verb, Subject, Pre¬ 
dicate, Sentence. Use of the Nominative Case. Agreement of 
the verb with its subject (§§ 68, 180, &c., 343, 354—360, 378— 

381)- 

V. The Possessive Case.— Formation and use of the 
Possessive Case (§§ 71—78). 

VI. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. — Distinction 
between Transitive Verbs and Intransitive Verbs. The Object of 
a Verb. The Objective Case (§§ 181, 182). 

VII. Verbs used transitively, intransitively, and reflec¬ 
tively. —Verbs used (with a difference of meaning)—1. as transi¬ 
tive verbs; 2. as intransitive verbs ; 3. as reflective verbs (§§ 181, 
182). 

VIII. Words used both as Nouns and as Verbs.—Study 
the meaning and use of the word iron in such sentences as 1 Iron 
is heavy ’ and ‘The women iron the shirts ’ (§ 27).* 
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IX. The Personal Pronouns. — Forms and use of the 
Personal Pronouns, and of the Demonstrative Pronoun of the 
Third Person. Personal inflexions of verbs (§§ 131—138, 219, 
227). 

X. Pronouns as Subjects and Objects of Verbs.— Inflexion 
of verbs to mark Person. Concord of Verb and Subject (§§ 219, 
227, 378). 

XI. Direct Object and Indirect Object. —Difference between 
them (§§ 80, 369). 

XII. Conjugation of Verbs. Tense Forms of the Active 
Voice. —Formation of all the tenses in the Indicative Mood of 
the Active Voice (204—215, 257). 

XIII. Tense Forms of the Passive Voice.—(§§ 188, 250, 

* 57 *) 

XIV. Mutual Relation of the Active and Passive Voices. 

—When an action is described by means of the Passive Voice 
instead of the Active, the Object of the verb in the Active Voice 
becomes the Subject of the verb in the Passive Voice (§§ 186, 

187). 

XV. Gender of Nouns. — Signification and formation of 
Genders (§§ 39—46). 

XVI. Parsing. —To parse a word you must state—1. To 
what part of speech and to what subdivision of that part of 
speech it belongs; 2. What the function of the word is, that is, 
the kind of work that it does in a sentence; 3. The accidence 
of the word; 4. The construction of the word in the sentence. 
Examples of Parsing. 

XVII. Adjectives of Quality. —Nature and use of Qualita¬ 
tive Adjectives. Attributive and predicative use of Adjectives 
(§§ 85—87, 90). 

XVIII. Adjectives of Quantity.—Nature and use of Quanti¬ 
tative Adjectives (§§ 91—96). 

XIX. Demonstrative Adjectives, or Adjectives of Rela¬ 
tion.— Nature and use of Demonstrative Adjectives (§97). 

XX. Comparison of Adjectives.—Study §§ 105—119. 

XXI. Parsing of Adjectives.—To parse an Adjective state 
what sort of adjective it is, in what degree of comparison it is, 
and to what noun it is attached either attributiVely or predica- 
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tively (§§ 89—97, 87, 98). Lastly, state its three degrees of 
comparison. 

XXII. Abstract Nouns. —Nature and formation of Abstract 
Nouns (§§ 32, 33,//. 130, 135). 

XXIII. Adverbs. —Nature and use of Adverbs. Parsing of 
Adverbs (§§ 261—276, 367, 372). 

In what follows the lessons and exercises of the * English 
Grammar Practice 1 are sometimes merely referred to, as in the 
preceding cases, when they are of a very elementary character, 
sometimes introduced in extenso or with some modifications, as 
exercises appropriate for the learners for whose use the present 
work is intended. 

XXIV. Nouns used Adverbially. —A noun in the objective 
case with an adjective or some equivalent phrase, or even standing by 
itself, often does duty for an adverb. The noun should be parsed 
as being in the Adverbial Objective, modifying (either singly, or 
when taken with its adjective) some verb or adjective (§ 372, 
i—3)- 

Parse the nouns in italics in the following sentences :— 

lie travelled all night. Many a time have I played with him. I have seen 
him many times . He comes here four times a week. That happened & year 
ago. I shall see you next iveek. He slept all night. Day by day we magnify 
Thee. He comes bothering me day after day. He turned his head another 
way. This is many degrees better than that. He is a year older than I am. 
I could not come a day sooner. The town is ten miles distant. We travelled 
day and night . He came forth bound hand and foot. He arrived post- 
haste . 

XXV. Adjectives used Adverbially. — Many adjectives, 
especially those of Quantity, are used as substantives, it being 
impossible to supply any particular noun with them. These (like 
nouns) are often used with an adverbial force (§§ 93, 94, 268, 
269). 

On the other hand, many adverbs which once ended in -e have 
lost that inflexion, and become identical in form with adjectives. 

“ Much has been revealed\ but more remains behind Here 4 much 1 
and i more ) are substantives, the subjects of the verbs that follow 
them. 

u 1 do not much admire him.” 44 He is not much happier?* Here 
* much * is an adverb, modifying (1) a verb, (2) an adjective. 

44 He is no better . Here 4 #0’is an adverb modifying the adverb 

4 better.' 

44 He has not much moneyj his brother has more?' Here 4 muck' }s 
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an adjective qualifying ‘ money,’ and ‘ more ’ is an adjective qualifying 
4 money ’ understood. 

Parse the words in italics in the following sentences, carefully dis¬ 
tinguishing the adjectives proper> the substantival adjectives , and the 
adverbs ;— 

I have enough. I gave him alt I had. In general I approve of his pro 
ceedings. Much depends upon his answer He knows more than he tells. 
He told me less than his brother. You know most about it. I will follow you 
through thick and thin. I did my best. He is the best dressed man in the 
room. He slept all night. All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. He is all 
powerful here. We have much cause for thankfulness. Much remains to be 
done. I am much happier. He is more contented. I could hear no more 
He is no * wiser than before. I have no ink. He shows but little gratitude. 
We expect not a little from him. He is but little better. That is a most lovely 
prospect. Nobody else + was there. I have not meat enough.% I have enough 
and to spare. 

He is less restless than he was yesterday. He ran all round the park. 
You know best. Do your best. He cut right through the helmet. Hear the 
right, O Lord. We have a choice between good and ill. Ill weeds thrive 
apace. The house is ill built. The earth turns round. He is pretty sure of 
the prize. He was a very thunderbolt of war. You are very kind. That is 
the very least you can do. Do not take more trouble. He is more to blame 
than I am. You are very much in fault. I cannot say more. I will take one 
more § glass. Will you take some || more wine. I will not take any more. 
Take no more trouble. I heard all. He sailed all round the world. Enough 
has been done. He is like U my brother. He swore like a trooper. I ne’er 
shall look upon his like again. I am your equal. 

I will accept nothing less.** We heard nothing more of him. Whoever is 
most diligent will meet with most success. He is not any more diligent than 
he was before. I cannot write any better. He is a better writer than Z ~m. I 
have heard a little about that affair, let me hear some more. You mu^t take 
me for better or worse. The more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together. The more the merrier (§ 265, 5). The cry did knock against my 
very heart. I love John best. 

XXVI. Prepositions. — Nature and use of Prepositions. 
Relations which they indicate. Words which they join (§§ 277, 

278)- 

XXVII. Adverbs and Prepositions. —The same word is 
often used both as an adverb and as a preposition (§279). 

Parse the words in italics in the following sentences :— 

He got up behind. There is a garden behind the house. Do not lag behind \ 

• 1 No,’ as an adverb, may be taken as the simple adverb ‘ na ’ = never (A. S.). 

+ 1 Else ’ is always an adverb. 

t The inflected adjective gendh is commonly placed after the noun in Anglo-Saxon. 

§ ‘More’ is here an adjective, equivalent to additional (/. 39). When more comes after 
the noun, as in ‘one ward more,’ it should be regarded as an adverb (= 1 in addition’) 

Ij * Some ’ is never used as an adverb. 

If When ‘ like ’ denotes personal resemblance, it is an adjective. When it denotes that one 
action resembles another, it is an adverb. 

** This word is an adjective qualifying the substantive ‘nothing,’ ‘ nothing inferior in 
amount.! ^The next example is different; ‘ more ’ is equivalent to ‘ further.* 
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He departed before my anival. I told you all that before* Run round the 
table. The earth turns round. I rode inside the omnibus. He rode outside. 
He ran after me. That comes after. The box was painted within and 
without. She stayed within the house. Come along. We walked along the 
road. The storm passed by. I will come by and by. He cut a piece off the 
loaf. The stick is too long ; cut a piece off. “ Three thousand ducats we 
freely cope your courteous pains withal." * “Nothing comes amiss, so money 

come withal." “ Her cause and yours I’ll perfect him withal .” 

Find a dozen words which may be used either as Adverbs or as Pre¬ 
positions, and make sentences to illustrate their use. 

XXVIII. The Infinitive Mood. —A. Nature and use of the 
Simple Infinitive (§§ 194, 195). Shall, will, may, and do as 
notional and as auxiliary verbs (§§ 185, 210, 212, 213). Must 
and can are always notional verbs. 

Examples. 

u I 'will never forget you.” 

* Forget 9 :—A Transitive Verb in the Active Voice, and in the 
(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on {or the object of) the 
verb ‘ will} 

“ Thou shalt 710 1 steal." 

‘Steal* is a Transitive Verb, in the Active Voice, and in the 
(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on (or governed by) the 
verb ‘ shalt.' 

“ You may go}' 

* May * is a defective (notional) verb, in the Active Voice, In¬ 
dicative Mood, Present Tense ; and in the Plural Number, 
and the Second Person to agree with its subject ‘ you.* 

‘Go* is an Intransitive Verb, in the Active Voice, and in the 
(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on the verb ‘ may.' 

u I shall soon depart." 

Here * shall * is an auxiliary (not a notional) verb. The simple 
infinitive ‘ depart * depends upon it in the same manner as in 
the preceding examples. 

'* He will come presently. 

Here *will* is a mere auxiliary of the future tense. 

“ Y&u do assist the storm" u Did you hear the rain ?” 

In these examples ‘ do * and ‘ did * are mere auxiliaries. 

u He does this that he may vex me.” 

Here ‘ may 9 is a mere auxiliary of the Subjunctive Mood, and 
is in the Subjunctive Mood itself. 

Parse all the verbs in the following sentences, and specify in the 
case of the finite verbs whether they are used as notional or as 
auxiliary verbs:— 

We can dance. You may go. I shall stay. I will go with you. You 

* ‘Withal,’ when used as a preposition, never precedes the yrord which it governs, hut is 
placed at the end of the sentence. 
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must go directly. He could not reply. lie would not come when I called 
him. He shall not know of it. He will soon return. You need not stay. 
He durst not go home. I could leap over that wall once. They would keep 
on making a noise. “You do* assist the storm.” The cry did* knock 
against my very heart. You would not have my help when you might. I cannot 
do what I will. That boy shall be made to hold his tongue. Does your 
father know of this? May I come in? Thou shalt not steal. We will never 
yield to threats. When shall + you see your brother ? I did not call yester¬ 
day lest I might seem intrusive. He says that he will not come. 

B Nature and use of the gerundial infinitive, or infinitive with 
‘to’ (§§ 194, 196). 

tc It is useless to make the attempt 

‘It* forms the temporary subject of the verb 4 is ; (§ 387). 

‘To make * forms the real subject of the verb ‘ is, 5 and governs 
‘ attempt 5 in the objective case. 

u He thinks it better not to cornel Here ‘ it 5 is the temporary object 
of the verb ‘ thinks,’ and the infinitive * to come ’ is the real object. 

4 He ran to meet me .” Here ‘ to meet 5 is used with the force of an 
adverb modifying the verb ‘ ran. 5 

Parse the verbs in italics and the word 1 it ’ in the following sen¬ 
tences :— 

To obey is better than sacrifice. It is useless to ask him. We found it 
advisable to return. He hopes to hear from you soon. He came to pay me 
some money. He did his best to ruin me. I am delighted to see { you. He 
is anxious to do X his duty. The water is not fit to drink.% I am happy to 
find % you so much better. They are come to stay with us. I shall be sorry to 
'eave. J He is too clever to make J such a mistake. The boys had a long task 
to do. I was not prepared to hear that news. The master called the boy to 
say his lesson. He was rude enough to contradict % me. Help me to carry 
this. 

XXIX. Gerunds and Participles.—Study §§ 197—202. 

Write out the following sentences, and draw one line under the 
Abstract Nouns in -itig; two lines under the Gerunds ; three lines 
under the imperfect (Active) participles, and then parse all the words 
in -ing :— 

Seeing { is believing. He went to see the hunting of the snark. I see a 
man riding on horseback. I like reading history. The excessive reading of 
novels is injurious. A lying witness ought to be punished. In keeping Thy 
commandments there is great reward. His conduct is in keeping with his 
professions. We arrived there first through taking a short cut. We fell in 


* When ‘do* is a mere auxiliary (whether emphatic or Unemphatic) it may be parsed 
•opuately, or else taken with the dependent infinitive, and the compound form may he parsed 
in the same way as the simple tense for which it is a substitute- Thus: ‘ Bid knock 1 mu y 
he treated as equivalent to knocked.’ See the preceding examples, 
t See lair. 

t in these cases the gerundial infinitive does the work of an adverb, and modifies' the 
preceding adjective. Sometimes it expresses the cause of the state denoted by the adjectival 
I When the verbal noun in -tmf does not govern aa object it may be treaded as a simple 
mtract noun. . „ ^ *. 1 .. y . - 
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with a ship sailing to America. He is delighted at having succeeded* in his 
design. We were late in consequence of having lost * our way. No good can 
com*; of your doing that Oblige me by all leaving the room. On some 
opposition ^ing made he withdrew his demand. I lay a thinking.t Forty 
and six years was this temple in building. We started before the rising of the 
sun. Quitting the forest, we advanced into the open plain. There was a 
great deal of shouting and clapping of hands. My noble partner you greet 
with great prediction of noble having. By the pricking of my thumbs, some¬ 
thing wicked this way comes. He died in consequence of pricking his hand 
with a poisoned dagger. Fie strode up the hall bowing right and left to his 
guests. “You do draw my spirits from me with new lamenting J ancient 
oversights” (. Shaksp .). 

XXX. Parsing of Participles. —Participles proper. Par¬ 
ticiples used as ordinary Qualitative ‘Adjectives. Participles used 
absolutely (§§ 201; 202 ; 282 ; 370, 5). 

Parse the Participles in the following sentences :— 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. lie bought a deferred annuity. 
Smiling scornfully, lie strode into the cijcle. Look at that smiling villain. 
Generally speaking he dines at home. Considering your age, you have done 
very well. I caught sight of the thief climbing in at the window. Accoutred 
as I was, I plunged in. Being apprised of our approach, the whole neighbour¬ 
hood came out to meet their minister, dressed in their fine clothes, and preceded 
by a pipe and tabor. The general rode in front, mounted on a splendid charger 
Barring accidents, we will be with you to-morrow. 

Study § 216, and separate the following sentences into two groups, 
one containing those in which the verb be and the perfect participle 
form a tense of the passive voice,§ the other containing those in which 
the participle is a mere qualitative adjective :— 

The ship was built by contract. The ship was built of iron. He was stretched 
upon the rack. The string is stretched too tight. The captives were already 
slain. They were slain by order of the captain. The poor man is badly 
hurt. The poor man was hurt. The troops were surprised by the enemy. 

I was surprised by his behaviour. I am surprised that you do not see 
that. 

XXXI. Interrogative and Negative Sentences. 

XXXII. Imperative Sentences.—Study §191. 

“ Let me see that? 

* I*et * is a transitive verb in the Active Voice, Imperative Mood, 
and in the second person plural, to agree with its subject 1 you * 
understood. |) 

• This must be treated as a compound gerund. It is impossible to construct the abstract 
noun in ~tng with a past participle. > t 

t Here 4 a ’ is a preposition (= at or in). ‘ Thinking ’ had better be taken in sueh construc¬ 
tions as the Abstract Noun in -ing. 

t There is here a confusion between the Abstract Noun and the Gerund. 

\ In these we get a statement of the actual doing of a certain act, in the second claw W© 
get a statement of the result* of the met. 

U ‘ You ’ is always a grammatical plural. 
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• See * is a transitive verb in the Active Voice, and in the 
(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on the verb 4 let/ and form¬ 
ing an indirect predicate to 4 me ’ (fc 397). 

* Me * is in the objective case, governed by 4 let/ and forming 
the subject of the indirect predicate 4 see/ the whole phrase 
4 me see that ’ being the object of 4 let.* 

Parse all the words in the following sentences :— 

Let me go. Come hither, boys.* Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
Let him see it. Let us be spared this annoyance. Let us pray. Let me be 
cautious in the business. Do be quiet, boys. 

XXXIII. Relative or Conjunctive Pronouns.—Study §§ 

151—164, 412, 465—470. 

The construction of a relative clause is word for word the same as 
that of the clause which results when a demonstrative pronoun, or the 
antecedent noun is substituted for the relative. Thus, 4 Whom you 
met* is like 4 you met him.’ 

Parse all the Relative Pronouns in the following sentences, and test 
the construction by substituting demonstratives for the relatives as in 
the above examples :— 

The man whom you met is my brother. The artist who painted that picture 
died last year. I never saw the man whom you speak of. Where is the pen 
which I gave you? I who am poorer than you are, am contented. We who 
are well off should pity and help the poor. The boys whose work is finished 
may go out to play. He that is down need fear no fall. You have not brought 
me the volume that I asked for. He is the very man that I was speaking of. 
Their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after another God. It is that 
that grieves me. “Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, which art my 
near’st and dearest enemy?” “Whosoever hath, to him shall be given.” 
“Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in Me.” He doth sin that 
doth belie the dead. Whose hatred is covered by deceit, his wickedness shall 
be showed before the whole congregation. They are but faint-hearted whose 
courage fails in time of danger. 

State clearly what 4 which 9 stands for in the following sentences:— 

He promised to follow my advice, which was the best thing he could do. 
We studied hard all the morning, after which we went for a walk. “ And, 
which is more than all these boasts can be, I am beloved of Hermia.” “ I see 
thee still, and on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, which was not so 
before.” “Thou didst smile, which raised in me an undergoing stomach (#.*., 
courage to endure).” 

Supply (and parse) the relative pronouns which are omitted in the 
following sentences:— 

Pay me the money you owe me. You have not sent the |oods I bought 
yesterday. Have you received the money I sent you? That is the place I 
went to. You are the very man I was looking for. “ I have a mind presages 
me such thrift, that I should questionless be fortunate.” That is not the way 
I came. Those are the very words he used. Is the task I set you finished yet ? 
lie is not the man I expected. m 

* Pars* ‘ boys' as a Vocative, or Nomirutiva of 444r*«*. 
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Supply the antecedents which are understood in the following; 
examples:— 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. Whom we raise we will make fast. I 
may neither choose whom I would, nor refuse whom I dislike. Whoever said 
that, told a falsehood. “ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted.” I 
dread what * is coming. I hear what you are saying. I cannot consent to + 
what you ask. You have not done what you promised. Have you found what 
you were looking for ? What pleases you will please me. 

XXXIV. Belative (or Conjunctive) Adverbs.— Study 
§§ 262—265. 

Conjunctive adverbs modify a verb, adjective, or adverb in the 
clause which they introduce, and join that clause to the predicate 
of the principal clause. 

Parse the conjunctive adverbs in the following sentences 

I was not at home when you called. I shall see you when I return. 
He still lay where he had fallen. I will follow you whithersoever you go. 
This is the house where I live. Tell me the reason why you left the room. 
Go back to the place whence you came. Show me the shop where you 
bought that. Wherever he lives, he will be happy. I go to see him when¬ 
ever I can. 

XXXV. Conjunctions. —Study the definition and classifica¬ 
tion of Conjunctions (§§ 285 — 292). 

Parse the conjunctions in the following sentences :— 

A. He is poor, but he is contented. He neither came nor sent an excuse. 
He went out quickly and slammed the door. He shot a hare and two rabbits. 
Both John and Henry came to see me I will both lay me down in peace and 
[I will] sleep. Either I am mistaken, or you are. I can neither eat nor [can 
I] sleep. 

B. You will be punished if you do that. If I had seen him, I would Inve 
spoken to him. He would not help me, though he knew that I was in need. 
Though hand join hand in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished. You 
will lose the prize unless you work harder. Take heed lest you fall. I cannot 
give you any money, for I have none. My brother is taller than you are. He 
comes oftener than [he] ever [came]. 

Parse the words in italics in the following sentences :— 

John arrived after his brother. Do not go before I come. We left after 
the concert was over. Since you say so, I must believe it. He has not 
smiled since his son died. We have not eaten since yesterday. They will go 
away before night. I will wait until you return. All except John were 
present. Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 


• Parse 'what' as a neuter Relative Pronoun relating to a.suppressed antecedent, when¬ 
ever the sense of the sentence remains the same if ‘ that which ’ is substituted for * what' - 
t Mind that this preposition does not govern * what' (which is the object of to ( ask'), ,bu; 
its suppressed antecedent * that , 1 
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Parse the word * * * § that * wherever it occurs in the following sentences. 
(Look at §§ 145, 146, 152, 290.) 

Show me that picture. He did not say that. He is the very man that I want. 
He says that we shall never succeed. He does that that he may vex me. 
They that will be rich fall into temptation. There is not a man here that I 
can trust. I lent you that book that you might read it. I hear that he ha? 
lost that book that I lent him. You ought to know that that * that' * that 
you see at the beginning of the clause is a conjunction, because I told you 
that before. 

XXXVI. The Subjunctive Mood.— Nature and use of the 

Subjunctive Mood (§§ 192, &c., 422—440,487). 

Parse the verbs in italics in the following sentences, carefully dis¬ 
tinguishing the moods:— 

You may f go. lie says that that he may vex me. The old man might 
he seen daily sitting in the porch. He came that he might beg money of me. 
lie mayX have been in the house, but I did not see him. He would be angry 
if he knew of it. I had just finished when you came in. “ Had I but died an 
hour before this chance, I had lived a blessed time.” fie would not open the 
door when I knocked. He would open the door if you knocked. He would 
have opened the door if you had knocked. You should § not tell lies. If he did 
that he deserves to be punished. If he had done it, he would have confessed it. 
If he did it, he would seriously displease me. If he were to make such a reply 
it would be very foolish. If he had heard the news, he kept it all to himself. 
If he had heard the news, he ivould not have kept it to himself. He could not 
do that if he tried. He could not do it when he tried. You might have won 
jtfie prize if you had been more diligent. 

XXXVII. Apposition.|| — (§ 362, 2). 

XXXVIII. Attributive Adjuncts.-—(§§ 362—366). 

Point out the attributive adjuncts in the following examples, and fc 
each case state of what they consist, and to what they are attached:— 

John’s coat is seedy. My cousin Henry died last week. I see a man walk¬ 
ing in the garden. My brother Tom’s pony is lame. A man clothed in a 
long white robe came up to me. We soon reached the top of the mountain. 
The prisoner’s guilt is manifest. The friends of the prisoner are very rich, 
Feaiingto be caught in the rain, we returned. This is no time for trifling. 
I saw a house to let further on. Whose hat did you take? I borrowed 
William’s big two-bladed knife. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
He obtained permission to go. Give me now leave to leave thee. His right 
to the property was disputed. 


* See 9 385. 

t ‘ May, ‘would.* &c., in the indicative mood must be parsed a3 notional, not as auxiliary 
verbs. See Section XXVIII. 

t That is, *it is possible that he was in the house.’ 

§ This use of * should ’ is peculiar. It is past in form, referring to present time, and yet it 
is indicative. It follows the analogy of 1 ought ’ and the other preterite-present verbs. 

9 One noun in the possessive is never put in apposition to another, bat the two nouns are 
treated as a single compound name. In ‘‘ My brother William’s dog;/' * my brother William’s* 
must be parsed as a compound proper noun, in the possessive case, depending on ‘ dog.’ , • 
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XXXIX. Adverbial Adjuncts.— Nature and classification 
of Adverbial Adjuncts (§§371, 372). 

Point out the adverbial adjuncts in the following sentences ; state 
of what they consist, and to what verb, adjective or adverb they are 
attached:— 

They will be here to-night. He prayed for a speedy deliverance. I am 
much displeased with your conduct. He is not like his sister. He accom¬ 
panied us most of the way. You are to come home directly. He approached 
me dagger in hand. He built a wall ten feet thick. There is a church a mile 
distant from the town. I am not disposed to sell the horse. On reaching 
home we found that the rest had arrived before u«. We were all talking of 
the accident. Wait a bit. We had nothing to do. What is the matter with 
you? lie is too ready to take offence. We are glad to see you. Why did 
you say that ? Where were you on duty last night? My object having been 
attained, I am satisfied. To reign is worth ambition. The cloth is worth 
a guinea a yard. He is a year older than I am. 

In the following examples show which of the phrases made up of a 
preposition and a noun do the work of an adjective (see § 362, 4), i.e. 
ar z attributive adjuncts, and which do the work of an adverb (see § 372,4), 
that is, are adverbial adjuncts ; and show to what word each is 
attached. 

What is the use of all this fuss about the matter ? I am delighted to see 
you in good health. The advantages of travelling in foreign countries are 
very gieat. He is a man of great industry. He accomplished the task by 
unflagging industry. A man addicted to self-indulgence will not rise to great* 
ness. That is a good Stream for angling. I am fond of the pastime of angling. 
We rely on your promise. Reliance on his promises is useless. Dp yout 
duty to him. What is my duty to my neighbour ? He adhered to his deter¬ 
mination to make the attempt. He is too feeble to make the attempt. He 
gave him his best wine to drink. The place abounds in good water to drink. 
The master praised the boy at the top of the class. lie shouted to the boys at 
the top of his voice. 

XL. Parsing of Adverbial Adjuncts. —(See §§ 370—372). 

XLI. ANALYSIS OP SENTENCES. 

I. Simple Sentences. — Nature of a simple sentence. 
Difference between the logical Subject and Predicate, and the 
grammatical Subject and Predicate (§§ 400, 501, &c.). 

Divide the following sentences into the logical subject, and the 
logical predicate:— 

The children, tired with play, came indoors. The friends of that little boy 
have sent him to sea. A rich old uncle has left him a large estate in York¬ 
shire. The horse, terrified by the lightning, ran away at ftlli speed. 

Questions may be divided in a similar manner. The construction 
will sometimes be clearer in the primary division, if the JafrediCate 
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put first. Thus, “ When will your brother return to town?” maybe 
divided. Pred . * When will return to town ? ’ Subj . * Your brother.* 

Divide the following sentences in a similar way :— 

Does your uncle the doctor know of this? Went not my spirit with thee? 
Whence did the author of that book get his materials ? Who in the world told 
you that ? Why did you send the poor man away ? How many shillings have 
you in your purse ? 

Take the following sentences and put with the subject in each the 
whole of the verb that belongs to it, without the other words:— 

I shall most likely hear from you to-morrow. I have been all the morning 
trying to make out this problem. You will by these very simple means stop 
his proceedings. He is of all enchantingly beloved. He has in the most 
unfair manner been deprived of his rights. 

Take the following sentences * and separate the logical subject in 
each into the grammatical subject and its adjuncts in the way shown 
in § 501:— 

(My) (poor) (little) brother has hurt himself. (The) (impudent) fellow (not 
being satisfied with my alms) began to abuse me. (My poor little brother’s) 
(pet) bird was shot. (This) law (the disgrace of our statute book) was 
repealed. (The) (Chubb’s) (patent) lock (to my desk) has been picked. 
(Disgusted t by so many acts of baseness) (the man’s) friends (all) deserted 
him. 

The brave soldiers of the garrison died at their posts. A rich old uncle left 
him his property. A horseman, wrapped in a huge cloak, entered the yard. 
The handle of the pump in the yard is broken. John’s account of the affair 
alarmed me. Which boy knows his lessons ? What poet’s works please you 
most ? 

Make (or find) a dozen sentences in which the grammatical subject 

enlarged (see § 388), and state in each case of what the enlargement 
consists. 

Set down separately the object of the verb in each of the following 
sentences and the several attributive adjuncts of the object:— 

He told us a droll story about his brother. Have you read this author’s 
la,t work? Whom did you see at the concert? I saw a soldier on horseback. J 


• In the first few sentences the words or groups of words forming separate adjuncts are 
enclosed in brackets. 

♦ The grammatical form of a sentence often lags behind its logical import . Thus, an 
ieutipenaent sentence beginning with a demonstrative often occurs where the sense implies 
grammatical connection, as “ I believed, therefore have I spoken.’' ‘Therefore * is not a con¬ 
junction, but a demonstrative adverb, meaning ‘for that reason.' So participles and participial 
phrases are (grammatically speaking) attributive adjuticts ; and yet they often involve an 
adverbial force ; t as here, ‘because he despaired of success,’ and ‘because they were dis¬ 
gusted.’ Adjectives may be used in the same way. ‘Afraid of being betrayed into an 
ambuscade, the leader halted.' Grammatically you can make nothing of ‘afraid’ but an 
adjective, though the same notion of because clings to the expression. So in Milton, “ His 
meek asjpect, suent t yet spake." Here * silent ’ means ‘ although it was silent,’ but grammati¬ 
cally it is nothing more than an adjective. In analysis and parsing grammatical form is the 
essential thing. The point in question has nothing to do with any ‘ servile imitation of Latin 
Orammar, or any confusion between participles and verbal nouns. 

* t Observe that this phrase does not show where the act of seeing took place. Contrast this 
•MSCtice with the next.. ,.. 
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I met some gipsies in my ramble. The master praised the boy at the top of 
the class. The man struck the poor little boy on the head. He sent his hat 
round to collect contributions. They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
with their hymns of holy cheer. He had the impudence to tell me to hold my 
tongue. 

Give the complete analysis of the following sentences:— 

Every finite verb in a sentence has a subject My brother Henry told me * 
that. I saw the occurrence through a gap in the wall. That lazy boy did not 
go out of doors all the morning. Have T those little boys finished their Latin 
exercises during my absence ? Crying will not help you out of the difficulty. 
To do this properly requires time. Whom did you hear at church this morn¬ 
ing ? Hoping to find an easier road, we left our companions at the bridge. 
How J did you find your way ? Considering his age he has done pretty well 
at the examination. How § much money will be enough for you ? What foolish 
notion possesses you ? A large dog’s bark was heard in the distance. An empty 
bird’s nest was found. The tall lady’s dress was tom. Some ladies’ silk 
dresses were sold by auction. Here shall be done a deed of dreadful note. 
We had a purpose to be his purveyor. We have bought a pretty little calf 
a month old. His wrath may find some worse way to our destruction. 
What more do you desire ? Whose umbrella did you take ? Whose exercise 
has the fewest faults? He fell head foremost into the river. “Take thee* 
that too.” I told you* all that an hour ago.|| He died a happy death.H 
There lay Duncan, his silver skin laced with his golden blood. The poor 
wren will fight, her young ones in her nest, against the owl. Forth at your 
eyes, your spirits wildly peep. Who ever experienced anything like kindness 
at his hands? Who but a fool would talk like that ? What arrant nonsense 
that foolish man talks ! Which [horse] of these horses is to be sold ? He 
eats his food ** like a hog. He was taught Greek ($ 370) by his uncle. * Teach 
me thy statutes.’ * Teach erring man ft to spurn the rage of gam.’ 

Take the following pairs of subjects and verbs and build up 
sentences by putting in objects, where they are wanted, and enlarging 
the subjects, predicates, and objects, with as many adjuncts, attributive 
and adverbial, as you can. Thus, from ‘ Men rob/ you may make 
‘ Men of weak character, led astray by temptation, sometimes rob 
their unsuspecting friends shamefully.’ 

Birds build. Ship carries. Boy lost. Loaf was bought. Brother left. 
Sister came. Children went. Men found. We arrived. Man struck. 
Horse threw. 


* Look at §§ 360, 372, 2. 

t In questions the subject is often so p|aced as to break the predicate (when it is a com¬ 
pound form of the verb) into two parts. To see the construction properly, give the compute 
ansioer to the question. 

t Remember that ‘ how’ is an adverb. 

I Take care in the analysis not to separate attributive words from the adverbial adjuncts 
that may be attached to them. 

II * Ago' is a shortened form of ‘ agone.' The phrase originally formed a nominative (cur 
•bjective) absolute. 

IT Look at f 372, 3. 

•* * Like' is here an adverb. 

ft Here 4 man * had better be taken as the direct object, 1 teach ’ having the same Mad ef 
sense as * train ’ or * instruct.' 
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XLII. Verbs of Incomplete Predication. —Nature and 
construction of Verbs of Incomplete Predication (§§ 391—396). 
Mode of analysing sentences in which they occur (§§ 509—513, 

515—519)- 

Analyse the following sentences containing Subjective Complements 
of verbs of Incomplete Predication :— 

He is an honest man. He became very rich in a short time. He was 
called an enthusiast by his fiiends. He is considered a pretty good player. 
We got quite tired. The wine tastes sweet. She looks very pretty. That 
appears very plausible. He stood silent (see § 39 1 )* The dog ran away 
howling. He felt tired. The air feels keen. He stood rubbing his eyes. 
The boys rushed shouting into the playground. I am sure of pleasing you in 
this. He is believed to be mad. This kind of life is not to be endured. 

The verb to be is a verb of incomplete predication when it is 
employed in making a compound tense of a verb in either the active 
or the passive voice, as ‘ He is going * ; ‘ I was saying 1 ; ‘ He is gone ; ; 
‘ He was struck.’ But when used to form a tense of another verb, it is 
usually called an Auxiliary Verb. In such cases the compound form 
denotes the performance, the continuance, or the completion of an 
action. When the state that is the result of the action is denoted, the 
participle that follows is merely an adjective of quality. When it is 
not accompanied by a complement of some sort, to be is a verb of 
complete predication , or (as it is sometimes called) the ‘ verb of 
existence: (N.B.-— An adverb or adverbial phrase is not a comple¬ 

ment.) 

Point out carefully the various uses of the verb in the following 
examples : — 

He is in the parlour. He is going away. Such things have been. The 
tipie has been, that when the brains were out, the man would die. We are 
ready. I am in doubt about that. The boy was blamed for that. The poor 
man was starved to death. The children are half starved. He was wounded 
by an arrow. The poor soldier is badly wounded. I am trying to do it. This 
delay is trying to our patience. I am delighted to see you. We were delighted 
by the concert. He is named John. He was called a fool for his pains. 
Where are you ? Where have you been all the morning ? 

Analyse the following sentences containing Objective Complements* 
of verbs of incomplete predication (§ 395) :— 

He painted the wall white. He made us all merry. They made Henry 
king. He called the man a liar. You have made your hands dirty. This 
measure rendered the plot abortive. He set the audience laughing. The 
people elected Washington president The king appointed him commander 
in chief. The thunder has turned the milk sour. The cat has licked the 
plate clean. Shame has struck him dumb. The retreating ti4e left the ship 
nigh and dry. The architect has constructed the ceilings too low. They dug 
the trench wider and deeper. They raised the walls higher. The careless 
boys left the gate wide open. 

* Care is sometimes needed to avoid confounding an adverb with a complement. Thus 
in Spenser (F. Q. I. 7. 49) wc get “Be judge, ye heavens, that all things right esteetae," 
estimate right y.' 
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Analyse the following sentences, in which the subjective comple¬ 
ment is a verb in the infinitive mood (§ 394). Show where the com¬ 
plementary infinitive has itself a complement. These secondary com¬ 
plements, as well as the primary ones, are in the predicative relation to 
the subject. Do not confound the object of a verb with its complement 

He is believed to have perished. They are supposed to have lost their way. 
He is thought to have poisoned the man. He is believed to be mad. That 
step was considered to be very imprudent. He was found to be in the 
right. 

Analyse the following sentences containing Infinitive Complements. 
(See § 396.) Show carefully whether adverbial adjuncts are to be 
attached to the verb of incomplete predication, or to its complement. 
(See § 502.) 

They can write well. We can sing. They may depart. We must make 
haste. You shall be rewarded. I will be answered. 1 must go home. I can¬ 
not hear you. They may take the money. I will return shortly. They shall 
have a good scolding. That cannot be allowed. Nothing could be more un¬ 
fortunate. You might have found an easier uay. I do so long to see him. 
Indeed I did not say so. He ought to pay me. He ought not to do this. 
You ought to be more cautious. That may peihaps be true. 

XliIII. Complex Objective Phrases.—Study g 397 and the 
note tog 395 ; §§ 520—528. 

Analyse the following sentences containing indirect predicates:— 

He heard the wind roar through the trees. We saw the thief trying to pick 
a gentleman’s pocket. I wish you to come to-monow. I believe the man to 
be innocent. I felt the air fan my cheek. Have >ou ever known the man 
confess being in fault? I like a knave to meet with his deseits. I expected 
the travellers to be here by this time. It is too late for the travellers to arrive 
to-night. The task was too difficult for him to hope to succeed. 

Analyse the following sentences, carefully distinguishing those cases 
in which a verb is followed by a complement or an indirect predicate 
from those in which it is followed by an adverbial adjunct. See 
whether the word in question denotes the condition of that which is 
spoken about, or the manner in which an action is done. 

That looks pretty. The bell sounds cracked. He spoke loud. The cry 
sounded clear and shrill. His voice sounded feebly. Her voice sounded feeble. 
He has travelled far and wide. They have not made the stieet wide enough. 
The people wept sore. It grieved me sore. The stones have made my feet 
sore. He rubbed his face hard. He rubbed his face sore. Her voice sounds 
clear. The ship passed clear of the rock. The trees whispered soft and low. 
The whisper came soft and low to our ears. He made his horse canter. He 
bade the man wait. He ordered the man to wait. He asked me to come. 
They urged us to come. He saw the deed done. He heard the bone snap. 
They may depart. You shall be rewarded. You might have found an easier 
way. We must go home. He was ordered to sit down. 

XLIV. Complex Sentences. Substantive Clauses.—Nature, 
form, and structure of substantive clauses (§§ 403—407, 539—555). 

Analyse the following sentences in the mode indicated in § 539, &c* 4 
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When * it ’ is employed as a temporary, or provisional subject, set it 
down as such, and place after it the substantive clause as the real 
subject. Analyse the substantive clauses separately:— 

A. (See $§ 542—545.) That he did the deed is quite certain. Who can 
have told you that, puzzles me. How long I shall stay here is uncertain. 
What we are to do next is the question. How I found the matter out is no 
concern of yours. What signifies what weather we have ? 

It is very probable that he will not arrive to-day. It does not matter what 
he thinks. It is uncertain how long I shall stay. It is uncertain what the 
result will be. It is not true that he said so. 

Thence it is that I to your assistance do make love. What does it signify 
how rich he is? It is a question how far he was justified in that proceeding. 

Methinks I know that handwriting. Anon methought the wood began to 
move. Methinks he hath no drowning mark upon him. It was only yesterday 
that I saw him. Was it on Tuesday that lie went away ? 

B. (See §§ 546—549.) I knew that he would come. I think I have the 
honour of addressing Mr. Smith? Tell me how old you are. I want to know 
when this happened. I thought it * strange that he should leave without 
calling on me. I swear I have no mind of feasting forth to-night. Tell me 
what you think of all this. Advise if t this be worth attempting. I am 
hopeful that he will soon get better. lie is confident that I shall succeed. 
He made it a condition that I should become security for the payment. He 
felt it to be a disgrace that he had so utterly failed. Tell me who told you. 
Tell him I cannot see him to-day. Try if you can decipher that letter. I fear 
thou play’dst most foully for it. We are resolved that that shall not occur 
again. Try how far you can jump. 

C. (See $§ 55 ° — 555 *) The fact that you say so is enough for me. He did 
this to the end that he might convince me. I undertook the business in the 
expectation that he would help me. In case you should see him, bring him 
with you. I came on the chance that I might find you at home. There was 
a rumour that the army had been defeated. Oh ! yet I do repent me of my 
fury that I did kill them. For that I love your daughter, I must advance the 
colours of my love. That depends upon how you did it. I would not believe 
the story but that you avouch it. I hate him for he is a Christian, but more 
for that in low simplicity he lends out money gratis. Provided this report be 
confirmed, we shall know what to do. He sent me word that he would come 
anon. The circumstance that he was present must not be disregarded. In 
case I am not there, go on without me. 

Analyse the following sentences (see § 406) : — 

I see no sign that the fever is abating. That is a proof that he knows 
nothing about the matter. We welcomed these indications that spring was 
near. He has obtained my consent that he should go to college. There is no 
fear that he will fail. 

Analyse the following sentences, in which the Substantive Clause 
forms an Adverbial Adjunct to a verb or adjective (like the Latin 
accusative of limitation, or closer definition) : — 


* * It ’often does duty as a temporary or provisional object. Deal with it as in the case of 
the subject; that is, first analyse the sentence without the substantive clause, and then sub¬ 
stitute that clause for the ‘it.* 

- i * If* has here the farce of 1 whether.’ 
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I am sorry that you are not well.* * * § We are glad that you have come at last. 
I am certain that he never said so. He is desirous that I should return. I am 
persuaded that that is the wiser course. We are disappointed that you have 
not brought your brother. 

XLV. Adjective Clauses. —Nature, form, and construction of 
Adjective Clauses (§§ 408—413 ; 556—562). 

Underline the adjective clauses in each of the following sentences, 
then analyse the entire sentence, and lastly, analyse the adjective 
clause separately:— 

The serpent that did sting thy father’s life, now wears his crown. I could a 
tale unfold whose lightest word would hariow up thy soul. The rest (ie. t 
* repose ’) is labour which is not used for you. Thrice is he armed that hath 
his quarrel just. Infected be the air whereon they ride. Thy food shall be 
husks wherein the acorn cradled. What sad talk was that wherewith my 
brother held you in the cloister ? I know a bank whereon the wild thyme 
blows. Thou speak’st to such a man that is no fleering tell-tale. Unto bad 
causes swear such creatures ast men doubt. You will soon find such peace 
which it is not in the power of the world to give. You are welcome to my 
help, such as + it is. I have not from your eyes that gentleness and show of 
love as t I was wont to have. In me thou seest the twilight of such day, as + 
after sunset fadeth in the west. 

I will show you the shop where I bought these apples. The reason why 
you cannot succeed is evident. I can remember the time when there were no 
houses here. The fortress whither the defeated troops had fled was soon 
captured. 

It was John who said so.J It was the owl that shrieked. § Who was it 
that thus cried ? Is this a dagger which || I see before me, the handle towards 
my hand ? Was that your brother who knocked at the door? 

Analyse the following sentences (see § 410):— 

You have only told me what I know already. I know what you said about 
me. Go, and find out what is the matter. Do what you can in this business. 
He soon repented of what he had done. He knows well enough what he 
ought to do. That is precisely what he ought to have done. I cannot make 
out what you are saying. I do not understand what you are saying. 

Whom we raise we will make fast. I could not make out whom he was 
alluding to. That is where IT I live. Tell me where you live. Tell me why 
you are so angry. That is why H I am angry. I do not know when they will 
arrive. I knew when IT seven justices could not take up a quarrel. I have 
seen when,V after execution, judgment hath repented o’er his doom. See 
where IT he looks out of the window. That is how ** he always treats me. 
That is why I did it. 


* See $ 549, a. 

i See § 165. 

t That is, ** It (the person) who said so, was John.” 

§ That is, “ It (the creature) that shrieked, was the owl.” 

|| The adjective clause * which—hand’ is attached to * this.’ * The handle towards my 
hand ’ is a nominative absolute belonging to the adjective clause. 

IT In the analysis supply an antecedent noun. 

•* * How,’ as a relative, never has an antecedent tx}rttuet> 
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Analyse the following sentences, treating the clauses containing a 
relative as independent sentences (see § 412):— 

I the matter will re-word, which madness would gambol from. We travelled 
together as far as Paris, where we parted company. This modest stone, what 
few vain marbles can. May truly say, ‘ Here lies an honest man.’ By this time 
we had traversed half the distance, when a loud clap of thunder warned us to 
quicken our steps. Honourable ladies sought my love, which I denying,* they 
fell sick and died. 


XLVI. Adverbial Sentences.—Nature, form, and structure 
of Adverbial Clauses (§§ 414—442, 563—571). 

Analyse (and parse) the following sentences, after first underlining 
the Adverbial Clauses, and then analyse these clauses separately t:— 

A. (See $ 416.) I will tell you the secret % when I see you. When you 
durst do it, then you were a man. I did not know that till you told me. 
What signifies asking, when there's not a soul to give you an answer ? I'll 
charm the air to give a sound while you perform your antic round. He arrived 
after we had left. I shall be gone before you are up. You may come when¬ 
ever you please. 

B. (See § 417.) Where thou dwellest, I will dwell. Wherever you go, I 
will follow you. There, § where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, the 
village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

. C. (See §§ 418—420.) As the tree falls, so Jj it will lie. He is asf avari¬ 
cious as his brother is generous. The ** higher you climb, the wider will be 
the prospect. The more he has, the more he wants. How ft far the substance 
of my praise doth wrong this shadow, so far this shadow doth limp behind the 
substance. How a bright star shooteth from the sky, so glides he in the night 
from Venus’ eye. 

D. (See §§ 421—423.) I cannot tell you his age for I do not know it. 
Because Thou hast been my help, therefore in the shadow of Thy wings will 
I rejoice. Since you say so, I must believe it. When I am determined I 
always listen to reason, because then it can do no harm. 

He toils hard that he may get rich. I called on him that I might tell 
him about that matter. Take care that all be ready. Take heed lest ye 
Call into temptation. 


• We have here a nominative absolute, forming an adverbial adjunct to fell. ‘ Which is 
the object of * denying. 

t Reme mber that the conjunction or' pronominal adverbs when , where, whither, &c., have 
in adverbml construction in their own clauses, but that the Conjunctions after, before . till, 
while, ate., have no such force. 

♦ In parang a sentence of this kind, ‘when’ should be described as a connective adverb, 
modifying the verb see, and joining the clause ‘when I see you* to the predicate ‘ wiO 


tell. 1 


u ^ . ftn ? ^*e clause * where—disclose ’ are co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of * rose.’ 

1 L rfu 2 nd , , c * au f e ‘ as the tree falls * are co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of ‘ will lie/ 
clause C " rSt aS 1S demonstrative, the second relative. Each modifies the adjective in its 

**.^ ere main clause is the second one. The first 1 the ’ is relative, the second demon* 
strative. (See } 420.) The first modifies ‘ higher,’ the second modifies * wider/ The second 
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I am so * tired that I am ready to drop. He is such a liar that nobody 
LfNeves him. 

E. (See $$ 424—442,) If you call you will see him. I would have called 
on you, if I had known youi address. You will not succeed unless you try 
harder. I will not come unless you invite me. Except ye repent ye shall all 
likewise perish. Though he is rich he is not contented. You will see him 
though I shall not [see him]. An ( = if) I have not ballads made on you all, 
and sung to filthy tunes, let a cup of sack be my poison. So t I lose not 
honour in seeking to augment it, I shall be counselled. I doubt not but to 
die a fair death for all this, if I escape hanging for killing % that rogue. 
Whatever may be the consequence, I will do what I have said. Whatever 
he may say, § I shall not believe him. Say [he] what he will [say] he will 
never convince me. Do [he] what he can [do], he never pleases the man. 
Whencesoever the money comes it is welcome. However great his abilities 
may be, he cannot succeed without industry. Be he ne’er so vile, this 
day shall gentle his condition. The lady’s fortune must not go out of the 
family ; one may find comfort in the money, whatever one does [find] in 
the wife. Cold |j as it is, I shall go out. Big as he is, I am not afraid 
of him. Had 1 known D this I should have acted differently. Were you my 
brother I could not do it for you. I wouhl have finished the work had it been 
possible. 

XI1VII. Complex Subordinate Clauses. — In the following 
sentences a substantive clause contains a subordinate clause within it. 
Analyse the sentences, first treating the substantive as a whole, and 
afterwards analysing it separately (§§ 572—574). Underline the clauses 
in the way shown in § 541 : — 

Who tol l you that I built the house which you see ? He fears that his 
father will ask him where he has been. But that I told him who did it, he 
would never have known. Nor failed they to expiess how much they praised 
that for the general safety he despised his own. I think he will soon retrieve his 
misfortunes if he sets to work with good-will. I should like to know how your 
friend found out where I live. Now methinks you teach me how a beggar should 
be answered. I’ll see if I can get my husband’s ring, which I did make him 
swear to keep for ever. 

Analyse on similar principles the following sentences, which contain 
complex adjective clauses:— 

The house where I lived when I was in town has been pulled down. I have 
only done what I told you I would do. They fear what ** yet they know must 
follow. I have secret reasons which I forbear to mention because you are not 


* The demonstrative so' and the adverbial clause are co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of 
* tired.' 

\ See § 440. 

X Mind that * for killing' is not an adverbial adjunct of * escape,’ but a limiting adjunct 
of the verbal noun ‘ hanging ’ (§ 362, 4). 

g Do not confound this construction with that of such a sentence as f I believe whatever ho 
sap.* Analyse this* 

The Construction in this and the following sentences is very peculiar * Cold*' is in reality 
the complement erf the predicate.- - Theconsfractianis the same as If we had htfWevercgld 
it is.* Or we may supply [It being) cold as it is [cold], 

5 * If is omitted (% 442). 1 * * M ‘‘ <' 

•* ‘What* is in the nominative case, the subject of ‘must.’ Th? construction WlH bebC# 
seen by substituting the demonstrative; they know {that} that must follow. 
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able to answer thos: of which I make no secret. The time has been that when 
the brains were out the man would die. The right valiant Banquo walked too 
late, whom you may say, if it pleases you, Fleance killed. The eighth appears, 
who bears a glass which shows me many more. 

Analyse the following sentences which contain complex adverbial 
clauses 

He soon left the house when he heard that I was coming. You will be 
punished if you do not come when you are called. Don c let us make 
imaginary evils, when we know we have so many real ones to encounter. 
He seldom drinks wine because he finds that it disagrees with him. 

Analyse the following sentences, each of which contains a subordi¬ 
nate clause containing a second, which in its turn contains a third:— 

I was grieved when I heard how he had obtained the character which he 
bore among his neighbours. I know that he would never have spread such a 
report, if he had not believed what your brother told him. Men who see 
clearly how they ought to act when they meet with obstacles, are invaluable 
helpers. It would be well if all men felt how surely ruin awaits those who 
abuse their gifts and powers. It was so hot in the valley that we could not 
endure the garments which we had found too thin when we were higher up 
among the mists. I will give you no more money till I see how you use what 
you have. 

XL VIII. Compound Sentences. — These present no new 
features. The two or more co-ordinate sentences which make up the 
compound sentence simply have to be analysed separately (§ 443). 

XLIX. Contracted Sentences.— Study carefully §§ 449—452, 
582-588. 

Test the accuracy of the following contracted sentences in the 
manner shown in § 450 ; then fill them up * and analyse them 
separately:— 

You must either be auiet or [you must] leave the room. Our purer essence 
then will overcome tne noxious vapour of the raging fires, or [our purer 
essence,] inured, [will] not feel [the noxious vapour of these raging fires] 
Our greatness will appear then most conspicuous when great things of small 
[things we can create, when] useful [things] of hurtful [things we can create, 
when] prosperous [things] of adverse [things] we can create. 

My day or night myself I make, whene’er I sleep or play. He yields 
neither t to force nor + to persuasion. I have not decided whether I will go 
or not. He allowed no day to pass without either writing or declaiming aloud. 
** Bad men boast their specious deeds on earth, which glory excites, or close 
ambition varnished o’er with zeal.” “Two principles in human nature reign, 
self-love to urge, and reason to restrain.” “Nor this a good, nor that a bad we 
call” “Who wickedly is wise or madly brave, Is but the more a fool, the more 
a knave.” “ See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow, which $ who but 
feels can taste, but thinks can know.” Would you rather drink wine or beer'* 
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** Nor steel nor poison, malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing can touch him 
further.” “Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell.” "When you 
return come and tell me the news. Unless you alter your conduct you will 
offend your friends and bring disgrace upon yourself. “Wiles let them con¬ 
trive who need, or when they need, not now.” “ Why should I play the 
Roman fool, and die on mine own sword?” “Swords 1 smile at, weapons 
laugh to scorn, brandished by man that’s of a woman bom.” “What’s 
Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ? ” 

Ii. Sentences containing Elliptical Clauses.— Study §§453, 

589—600. 

Analyse the following sentences, having first supplied the words that 
are understood, in the way indicated in the first few examples:— 

He looks as stupid as an owl [looks stupid]. He is not so clever as his 
brother [is clever]. I had rather die than [I would soon] endure such a dis¬ 
grace. He is better to-day than [he was well] yesterday. It is better to die 
than [it is good] to live in such misery. I have as good a right to the money 
as you [have a good right to the money]. Old * as lie is [old] he is hale and 
hearty, lie was so kind as [a man would be kind] to give me this book. 
The boy played truant as [it is] usual. He stood aside so as [a man 
would stand aside] to let me pass. He looked as [he would look] if 
he could kill me. I’d lather be a dog and bay the moon than [I would 
soon be] such a Roman. He told me that wisdom is better than wealth 
[is good] as [he would tell me] if I did not know that before. I’ll shed 
my dear blood drop by drop in the dust, but t I will iaise the down-trod 
Mortimer as high in the air as this unthankful king [is high in the air]. An 
’twere not as good a deed as [to] drink [is a good deed] to turn true man and 
leave these rogues, I am the veriest varlet that ever chewed with a tooth. 
If I were as tedious as a king [is tedious], I could find it j; in my heart to 
bestow it all on your worship. He has no redeeming qualities whatever [re¬ 
deeming qualities there are]. How could you make such a blunder as § [you 
made] to suppose {i.e., in supposing) I did it. What [will happen] if I don’t 
tell you? His wages as || [he is] a labourer amount to twenty shillings a 
week. 

Analyse the following sentences, having first filled up the ellipses :— 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. Rather than lie less, he cared not to 
be at all. What can be worse than to dwell here ? Present fears are less than 
horrible imaginings. He died as one that had been studied in his death to 
throw away the dearest thing he owed ( = owned), as ’twere a careless trifle. 
More is due than more than all can pay. Art thou not sensible to feeling as to 
sight? How could jtou make such a blunder as to suppose I did it. None 
could be found so bold as to oppose him. They dreaded not more the adven- 

* The logical intention of an attributive adjunct is often greater than its mere grammatical 
force. The full meaning here is :—“ [Although he is so] old as he is [old].” 

t The phrase, ‘ but 1 will -— King ’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘ will shed.’ See ? 571. 
t Provisional object, showing the construction of the real object ‘to bestow,’ &c. 

} Take ‘as’ as doing duty for a relative pronoun (= ‘ which blunder ’) See fc 165. 

|| This construction is the counterpart^ with a connective instead of a demonstrative adverb) 
of the use of ‘ so ’ followed by a substantive clause to denote a condition or hypothesis. (See 
Exercise 130.) The full phrase is such as the following:—“ As I were a shepherdess*, l 
Should be piped and sung to, as a dairy-wench; I would dance at maypoles ” (Ben Jonson, 
Cynth. Rev, IV, /.). 
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ture than his voice forbidding. The people of Paris are much fonder of 
strangers that have money than of those that have wit. My pupil understood 
the art of guiding in money matters much better than I. He procured a room 
as near the pii&on as could conveniently be found. About him all the sancti¬ 
ties of Heaven stood thick as stars. He recommended me as a person very 
fit for a travelling tutor. He is as great a rascal as ever lived. My feet are 
as cold as a stone. I never attend to such requests as that. The boy is more 
troublesome than ever. He is no happier than before. He is more agile than 
his brother, but not so strong. Pie is fonder of play than of work, but not so 
fond of play as of idleness. He is as tali a man as ever I saw. You are no 
worse off than your brother. Will you be so good as to lend me that knife ? 
He was wiser than to risk his money 111 that undertaking. I am not such a 
fool as to do that. As to your proposal, I cannot assent to it. As to what 
you tell me, it passes belief. This is better than if we had lost everything. It 
is not so bad to suffer misfortune as to deserve it. He is better to-day than 
yesterday. He looked as if he could kill me. He spoke to me as if I were at 
thief, lie told me that wisdom was better than wealth ; as if I did not know 
that before. With other notes than to the Orphean lyre I sang of chaos and 
eternal night. I should earn more as a crossing-sweeper. P'or none made 
sweeter melody than did the poor blind boy. Herein fortune shows herself more 
kind than is her custom. For myself alone I would not be so ambitious as to 
wish myself much better. He accompanied me as far as to the end of the 
street. When he is best, he is a little worse than a man; and when he is worst, 
he is little better than a beast. Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop than 
when we soar. If time improve our wit as well as wine, say at what age a 
poet nrows divine. 
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FAULTY SENTENCES FOR CORRECTION. 

Correct the following sentences, giving reasons for each correo 
tion - 

1. You and me will take a walk (§§ 287, 345). 

2. Let you and I take a walk (§§ 191, note 521). 

3. The effluvia was disgusting (§ 55). 

4. The intention of these persons are uncertain (§ 378). 

5. Six months’ interest are due ($ 378). 

6. Neither John nor Ilenry were at church (§ 484). 

7. Either he or I are in fault (§ 484). 

8. Neither of them are better than they ought to be (§ 175). 

9. Our own conscience, and not other men’s opinions, constitute our respoiv, 

sibility (§ 378). 

10. John is a better writer than me (§ 596). 

11. Is he older than her? (§ 596). 

12. Where was you all last night? (§ 378). 

13. What signifies promises without performance? (§ 378), 

14. “ How pale each worshipful and reverend guesi 

Rise from a clergy or a city feast ! ” (§ 175). 

15. Every man and boy showed their joy by clapping their hands ($5 175 

474). 

16. No sound but their own voices were heard (§ 378). 

17. Good order and not mean savings produce great profit (} 378). 

18. Are either of those pens yours? ($ 175). 

19. Let each esteem other better than themselves (§ 175). 

20. Johnson’s ‘Lives of the Poets’ are reprinting (§ 482) 

21. Nor want nor cold his course delay (§ 386). 

22. There are many ways of dressing a calves’ head. 

23. You did not ought to do that ($ 254A). 

24. He was one of the wisest men that has ever lived (§§ 456, 465). 

25. In modern English two negatives destroy one another. 

26. Everybody has their faults ($ 175). 

27. Having finished the chapter the volume was shut. 

28. He is not one of those who interferes in matters that do not concern him 

(§§ 456 , 465). 

29. I do not like those kind of things. 

30. What sort of a man is he ? 

31. This is the greatest error of all the rest ({ ui\ 
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32. “'Twas Love’s mistake, who fancied what it feared” (§ 474)* 

33. Homer as well as Virgil were studied on the banks of the Rhine (§<$ 450, 

593 )* 

34. There is sometimes more than one auxiliary to a verb (§ 376). 

35. Nothing but grave and serious studies delight him (§ 376). 

36. Who do you think I met this morning? (§ 36S). 

37. Whom do you think called on me yesterday? (§ 382). 

38. He is a man whom I think deserves encouragement (§ 382). 

39. Such a man as him would never say that (§ 594). 

40. The fleet are under orders to sail (§ 380). 

.41. The peasantry wears blouses (§ 380). 

42. I have read the second and third chapter (§ 463). 

43. Nor eye nor listening ear an object iind (§ 484). 

44. I, whom nor avarice nor pleasure move (§ 386). 

45. Not you but John are in fault (§ 449). 

46. Parliament have been prorogued (§ 380). 

47. A numeious part) were assembled (§ 380). 

48. Shakspeare is greater than any dramatist. 

49. He i« the most admired of all the other dramatists ($ iit). 

50. These kind of people are my abhorrence. 

51. lie wore a large and a very shabby hat (§ 463). 

52. Can you see a red and white flag? I can see neither (§ 463). 

53. A hot and cold spring were found near each other (§ 463). 

54. The love of drink is of all other follies the most pernicious (§ in). 

55. Call at Smith’s the bookseller’s (§ 458). 

56. My friend, him whom I had treated like a brother, has turned against me 

(§ 457 , 2). 

57. This injury has been done me by my friend, he whom I treated like a 

brother (} 459, 3). 

58. He told John and I to come with him (§ 287). 

59. Between you and I, lie is a great fool (§ 287). 

60. Who can this letter be from? (§ 459, 8). 

61. Men are put m the plural because they are many (§ 482). 

62. His fathei’s and his brother’s lives were spared (§ 463). 

63. He was angry at me asking him the question (§ 494). 

64. What is the use of you talking like that (§ 494). 

65. Somebody told me, I forget whom (§§ 382, 589). 

66. I heard that from somebody or other, I forget who (§§ 382, 589). 

67. Divide that cake between you four. 

68. There is nothing to show who that belongs to (§ 277). 

69. A versifier and poet are two different things ($ 463). 

70. I cannot tell you how much pains have been spent on him. 

71. I wish to cultivate a further acquaintance with you. 

,72. I do not know who to send (§ 368). 
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73. Whom do men say that he is ? ($ 382). 

74. Who do men declare him to be ? (§ 397). 

75. 1 little thought it was him (§§ 457, 3 ; 466). 

76. I feel coldly this morning (§ 393, note). 

77. She looked cold on her lover (§ 393, note). 

78. They seemed to be nearly dressed alike. 

79. He is not only famous for his riches, but for his wisdom (§ 450). 

80. A nation has no right to violate the treaties they have made (§ 465). 

81. A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as read 

them in a book (§ 593). 

82. Nobody in their senses would have done that (§ 465). 

83. She sings better than me (§ 596). 

84. I have my aunt, my uncle, and my father’s leave (§ 458). 

85. He did no more than it was his duty to have done. 

86. The fact of you having said so, is enough for me (§494). 

87. You have weakened instead of strengthened your case (§ 198). 

88. He raved like one out of their mind (§ 465). 

89. The Atlantic separates the Old and New World (§ 463). 

90. Here lies John Brown, born Jan. 1, 1824, died Sept. 5, 1874 (} 382). 

91. When will we get there? (§ 211). 

92. He has not yet began his exercise (§ 225). 

93. These flowers smell very sweetly (§ 393, note). 

94. This is the greatest misfortune that ever has or could happen to me 

(§ 45 °)- 

95. Each strives to cheat the other in their own way (§ 474). 

96. It is me that say so (§§ 394, 470). 

97. It is I that he fears (§ 470). 

98. I would like to see him (§ 211). 

99. I think I will be gone by the time you come (//>.). 
too. Nobody gives so much trouble as he does. 

to 1. Sincerity is as valuable, and even more so, as knowledge. 

102. He was as rich or even richer than his father (6 450). 

103. I hoped to immediately succeed. 

104. I expected to have been at home when you called. 

105. He not only ought but shall do it (§ 450). 

106. While walking in my garden, an idea suddenly occurred to me. 

107. Let us not increase our hardships by dissensions among each other. 

108. This dedication may serve lor almost any book that has, is, or shall be 

published (§ 450). 

109. Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the wilderness 

and seeketh that which is gone astray ? (§ 450). 
no. The centres of each compartment are ornamented with a star (§ 1 75 )* 

111. Valerie’s was one of those impulsive, eager natures that longs for a con¬ 

fidante (§5 456, 465). 

112. The service was impressive, but it lacked either grandeur or beauty. 
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113. More than one emperor prided himself upon his skill as a swordsman 

($ 465)* 

114. His younger days were spent in England, waiting for an opportunity to 

get to France. 

115. Hoping to hear from you soon, believe me yours truly, J. B. (§ 460). 
n6. No civil broils have since his death arose (§ 225). 

117. We trust that by supplying a genuine and most superior class of article, to 

increase the confidence so many years bestowed on Mr. M. 

118. When I get home I see the being than whom nobody in the world loves 

another as I love her (§ 5^9)- 

119. O Thou my voice inspire, 

Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire 456, 465). 

120. For ever in this humble cell, 

Let thee and I, my fair one, dwell (§$ 191 note, 521). 

121. These plantations are lain out by rule and line (§ 225). 

122. Severe the doom that length of days impose (§§ 456, 465). 

123. Profusion as well as parsimony aie to be avoided. 

124. Let the same be she that thou has appointed (§ 397). 

125. Of all men else I have avoided thee. 

126. It is no use talking so. 

127. He wrote a moderately sized volume. 

128. He drew a line of about six inches long. 

129. I was going to have written him a letter 

130 Regard is to be had to every one’s circumstances, healths and abilities. 

131. The Thames is derived from the Latin Thamesis. 

132. He is a boy of nine years old. 

13 V In reading you should sit as uprightly as possible. 

134. lie made another joke which she did not hear, and had better be 

suppressed 287, 450). 

135. I can tell you this much. 

136. He has only done that much of his task. 
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P. 30. Case. Some writers on Grammar are much troubled in mind 
by the fact that nouns are said to have three cases (‘cases’ being 
defined to be ‘ forms ’ used to indicate certain grammatical relations), 
while no noun presents more than two distinct forms. The difficulty 
thus raised is of a very quibbling character. The discrepancy in 
question presents itself in various ways in the grammars of all inflected 
languages. Nobody objects to the assertion that nouns in Latin have 
six cases, because (taking one noun with another) six varieties of form 
are found to be employed to denote what the cases respectively 
indicate; and yet no single noun or pronoun in Latin presents six 
different forms. So in German four varieties of form called ‘ case ; are 
recognized, and yet no noun, taken singly, presents more than three. 
English only goes a little further in the same direction. Taking all 
declinable words (nouns and pronouns) together, we find that three 
varieties of form still present themselves in pronouns, and so three 
cases of declinable words are recognized, although in nouns the 
distinctive marks have got worn away from two of them. The same 
accommodation of definitions to the gradual wearing away of old forms 
has to be adppted in other instances, as in the case of the numbers 
and persons of verbs. 

Some writers attempt to evade the difficulty by defining ‘ case’ to be 
the ‘ relation * of a noun or pronoun to some other word. This is not 
permissible. ‘Case’ is a term that belongs to grammar in general, 
and not to English grammar in particular. You may discard a term 
of that sort altogether, but you are not at liberty to retain the term 
and change its definition. These writers moreover fail to see that their 
definition immediately lands them in the difficulty that the 4 relations 
of nouns to other words are by no means restricted to three ; and they 
generally manage to contradict themselves by giving as the declension 
of a noun, not a statement of its various relations, but a list of the 
forms in which the noun is used. 
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CARDINAL NUMERALS. 

P. 40. The Cardinal Numerals present some perplexing problems. 
How are the words hundred , thousand, score , and dozen to be treated? 
They were originally nouns, and are still used as such in some 
constructions at any rate, as when we say 44 Many hundreds of pounds 
were spent ” ; “ Dozens of bales were sold.” But such a phrase as * a 
hundred sheep’ is not so easy. In Anglo-Saxon the noun‘sheep* 
would be in the genitive plural. Are we to consider that the 
construction is still essentially the same, only that the 4 of ’ which would 
represent the genitive has been suppressed i If so, 4 hundred * is the 
substantive word, and ‘sheep’ must be taken as a limiting or attributive 
adjunct to it. But various analogies indicate that in the present stage 
of the language we should be justified in considering that numerals like 
‘a hundred,’ ‘three hundred,’ ‘three score,’ &c., have passed into the 
same class as ‘twenty,’ &c., and are to be treated as numeral adjuncts 
of the noun that follows them, notwithstanding their originally 
substantive nature. In this we should be doing no more than repeat 
what has been done in the case of twe?ity , sixty , &c., for these words 
also were originally substantives, the syllable -ty being the relic of a 
noun meaning 4 a decade’ or 4 a lot of ten.’ In Anglo-Saxon such 
numerals were sometimes treated and declined as substantives. So in 
Latin, mille is sometimes a substantive, sometimes an adjective ; 
centum , i.e., decentum — the tenth [decade], though apparently a sub¬ 
stantive in the neuter gender, is used as an indeclinable adjective, and 
its compounds ducenti, &c., are regularly declined as adjectives. It is 
perhaps best to consider that when 4 of’ follows any of these words, 
hundred, dozen, &c., or when they are used in the plural, they are to be 
dealt with as substantives, but that when there is no ‘of’ (as in‘a 
hundred men, 5 4 threescore years,’ 4 two dozen knives’) they are to be 
regarded as adjectives, or at all events as attributive adjuncts of the 
noun that follows. 

P. 90. Can. In early English there is a transitive (weak) verb 
kennen, ‘to make to know,’ 4 to teach' (A.-S. centum ), as “ Kenne me 
to knowe the fals” ( Piers Plowman , 11 4). In Scandinavian this verb 
was used in the sense of 4 know This use was adopted in English, as 
in Chaucer and Lowland Scotch. 

P. 119. In Chaucer we find unto used in the modern sense of until. 
Thus, “ Unto myn herte sterve ” ( Kn . T 286). 

P. 124. But. Note f. How unnecessary it is to do such violence to 
the meaning of words as to treat ‘but ’ after a negative as a relative 
pronoun, when so simple an explanation of the construction as supply¬ 
ing a suppressed pronoun is at hand, may be illustrated by the use of 
than. In 44 He never says more than is necessary,” surely nobody 
would call ‘ than ’ a relative pronoun, and make it the subject of ‘ is/ 
We have simply to supply the relative pronoun (the suppression of 
which is so common an idiom in English), “ He never says more than 
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what is necessary. The older writers put the pronoun in. Thus, 
Upon a day he gat him more moneye, Than that the persoun gat in 
monthes tweye” (Chaucer, ProL 704). 

P. 130. -ed. Care is needed in determining the meaning of words 
formed with this suffix in the older writers. In Shakspeare (Othello, I. 
3, 157) ‘ a distressed stroke’means ‘a stroke charged with distress,’ 
‘distressful.’ In Lear , III. 7, 43, c Be simple answered, for we know 
the truth’ means ‘Be provided with a simple, straightforward answer,’ 
or ‘give a simple answer. “ It is twice blessed ” ( Merch . Veit ., IV. 1, 
186) means ‘it is charged with a double blessing.’ So in A.-S. ‘swi$e 
gelyfed on God ’ means ‘ possessed of strong faith in God.’ 

P. 146, /. 24. Add,“A substantive with the preposition ‘of,’ repre¬ 
senting the force of a genitive or possessive cas< may however be 
taken as having a genuinely attributive force.” 

P. 147, /. 24. Add, “In such cases as this the adjective serves to 
distinguish the thing spoken of, not from other things, but from itself 
under other circumstances.” 

P. 150, § 372, 1. To this division belong the adverbial uses of much , 
more, most , little , lest , least y &c., as in “It is much colder” ; “1 
enjoyed the concert less than usually.” See § 94, and Exercises XXV 
He is well. Some writers treat ‘ well ’ here as an adjective. F01 this 
there is no necessity. The phrase answers the question, ‘ How is he?’ 
where the predicate consists of ‘is’ modified by an adverb. The 
answer would most naturally have a predicate of similar form, as is 
the case in ‘He is poorly ’/ ‘The patient is nicely this morning’; 

‘ He is but so so 7 ; though of course an adjective might be used, as in 
‘ He is sick.’ But as an adverb is quite appropriate, there is no 
reason why ‘well,’ which is an adverb everywhere else, should be 
called an adjective in this single case. ‘ He is ill,’ is so closely parallel 
to ‘ He is well,’ that ‘ill’ (which is usually an adverb) had better be 
taken as an adverb in this construction, though its use as an adjective 
still lingers in a few expressions. See Koch, vol. ii. § 387 ; Matzner, 
vol iii. p. 147. 

It is very desirable that learners should be exercised in the use of 
more than one form of tabulation when writing out the Analysis of a 
sentence. The following is an example of a form which has some 
advantages peculiar to itself. 

‘ Jones's son , the carpenter , made me a handsome case for my fiddle 
last week.' 


Complete Subject. 

Jones's son, the carpenter. 

Complete Predicate. 

Made me a handsome case for my fiddle 
last week. 

Grammatical subject * Son.' 

Attributive adjuncts ) i. * Jones’s.’ 
of subject. >2. ‘the carpenter.’ 

Grammatical predicate 
Indirect object 

Direct object 

A ttributive adjunct of ) 
object f 

Adverbial adjuncts of > 1. 
predicate \ 2. 

‘ made ’ 

‘ me 

* a case’ 

‘ handsome ’ 

‘ for my fiddle 

1 last week.' 
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P. 154, § 386. The Predicate of a sentence may be compound, as 
well as the Subject or the Object of the verb. Two verbs joined by 
4 and 5 sometimes express only parts of one compound idea. Thus 
4 The flies buzzed and swarmed round the meat 5 ; 4 It is best that we 
shake hands and part 5 ; 4 1 will go and fetch him. 5 

The complement of a verb of incomplete predication is often 
compound. Thus 4 The child looks tired and sleepy 5 ; 4 He beat the 
boy black and blue 5 ; 4 You cannot eat your cake and have your cake? 

P. 63, § 183. We have an extension of this very singular idiom in 
such expressions as 4 Why are you drawnV {Shaksp\ i.e. 4 Why have 
you your swords drawn 5 ; ‘You are mistaken , 5 i.e. ‘You have 
mistaken the matter. 5 
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A, various sounds of, 20 
feminine suffix, 45 
masculine suffix, 45 
weakened form of on, 123 note, 
267, 268 

adverbial prefix, 267, 268 
short form of an, 122 
for he, 141 note 
About, 284, p. 117 

Absolute nominative and objective, 

272, 5 

Accent, 23 

Teutonic, 23 
French, 23 
influence of, 23 

distinguishes verbs from nouns, p. 

138 

Accusative, see Objective 
Accusative case replaced by dative, 80 
note, 370 

Active voice, 186, 187 

conjugation of, p. 100 
Active vems with passive signification, 

183,495 „ „„ 

Adjective, definition of, 85, 86, 88 
identical with noun, 25 note 
syntax of, 458 

used attributively, 87, 361, 450 
used predicatively, 87, 393 
test, 87, 88 

limiting function, 88, 347 
qualitative, 90 
quantitative, 91 
demonstrative or definitive, 97 
pronominal, 97 
used substantively, 98 
become substantive, 58 note, 98 
inflected, 103 
uninflected, 102 

comparison of, see Positive, Com¬ 
parative, Superlative 
compound, p. 128 
derived, 317> 3*8, 334 
Adjective clause, 362, 5, 408-413, 
556-562 

continuative, 412 
Adverbs, definition, 259, 260 
limiting function of, 259, 260 
classification of, 261 265 
simple, 262 

conjunctive or relative, 262, 263, 

264 

differ from conjunctions, 263, 288 


Adverbs, derived from nouns, 267 
derived fiom adjectives, 268 
derived from pronouns, 270 
with suffix omitted, 269 note 
identical in form with prepositions, 
271 

of affirmation and negation, 272 
after prepositions, 272 , p. 111 
used attiibutively, 362, 4 
used foi relative pronoun, 408 
comparison of, 274-276 
Adverbial relation, 367 

adjuncts, 349, 370 note, 37i"377> 
531 

clauses, 414-442, 563, &c. 
suffixes, 267-270 
After, 281, 290 
All, 92, 93 

Aller, 135 note, p. 42 note 
Alms, 59 
Alphabet, 6-15 
Alphabetic anomalies, 20-21 
Am,/. 98 

An, see Indefinite Article 
Analysis of sentences, 500-504 
examples of, 506, &c 
And, 287 

joining the members of a com 
pound subject, 386 note 
Ane (alone), 179 
Angles, p. 2 
Anglo-Saxon, pp. 2-6 

characteristics of, /. 3 
alphabet, 7, 22 

words and forms, 83, 103, 137— 
147, 228-229, 2 3 2 > &c. 
Anomalous verbs, 231, &c. 

Antecedent to relative, 151, 408, 465 
omitted, 158 
disguised, 465 
Any, 91, 92, 168 
Apostrophe in possessive case, 76 
Apposition, 362, 455, 457 
Articles, 25, 120, see Indefinite Article 
and Definite Article 
repetition of, 460-462 
Aryan languages, p. 1 
As, adverb, 264 note 

relative pronoun, 165, 561, 569 
Aspirate, 14 
At, p . 114 note, 284 
At for to, 196 note 

Attributive relation, 25, 361, 362-366 
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Attributive adjuncts, 362, 366, 370 note , 
501, 502, 506, & c. 
adjuncts, definitive and descrip¬ 
tive, 365 
Aught, 167 

Auxiliary verb, 184, 185, p. 104 
Ay, Aye, 272 

lie, conjugation of, 250-253 
in Anglo-Saxon, 251 
a test verb, p. 98 

verb of incomplete predication, 
391 , 393 
Because, 290 
Before, 281, 290 
Better, best, 115, 276 
Both, 95, 287 

Bridegroom, derivation of, 45 
Britons, language of, p . 2 
Brothers, brethren, 57 
But, /. 116, 293, 532-538 
By, 284 

Can, could, 143, 242 
Case, definition, 64, 65, 66 

meaning of the woid, 66 no'c 
number of cases in English, 67, 

81, 82 

number of cases 111 Anglo-Saxon, 

, P- 3 . 67, «3 
functions of, 345, 346 
nominative, see Nominative 
possessive, see Possessive case 
objective, see Objective case 
endings, 82, 83, 84, 103, 136-148 
Celtic, \cc Keltic 

Chaucer, forms of the time of, 84, 104, 
230 

Children, 52 note 

Classical element m English, App. 
Cognate objective, 372 
Collateral sentences, 445-448 
Comma, us ? of, 605 
Comparath ; degree, 107, 108, 109 
suffixes, 108 note, 112 
double comparatives, 117 
Comparatives become positive, 119 
Comparison of Adjectives, 105 

degrees of, 105, see Positive, Com¬ 
parative, Superlative 
irregular, 115 

expressed by more and most, 117 
when not allowable, 113 
Comparison of Adverbs* 274-276 
Complement of predicate, 391-396 


Complement, subjective, 393 

subjective complement in the ob¬ 
jective case, 476 
objective, 395 
infinitive, 395 

Complex sentences, see Sentence 
object, see Object 
subject, see Subject 
predicate, see Predicate 
Composition of words, 297 
Compound nouns, p. 127 
adjectives,/. 128 
pronouns, p. 128 
verbs, /. 128 
adverbs, p. 128 
sentences, 443 
Con, 242 

Concessive clauses, 424, 428, 435, 436 
Concord of verb and subject, 378-383, 
475 , 479-482 
of adjective and noun, 458 
of pronoun and noun, 463-473 
Conditional clauses, 424-442 
Conjugation of verbs, 28, 220-257 
strong conjugation, 221, 225 
weak conjugation, 222, 224, 226 
Conjunctions, definition of, 285, 286 
different from conjunctive adverbs, 
263 

contrasted with piepositions, 290 
co-ordinative, 287 
subordinative, 288 
developed out of prepositions, 290 
wrongly so called, 447 
Consequence, clauses denoting, 442 
Consonants, 13-15 
doubled, 17 

sounds of m Anglo-Saxon, 22 
Constructions adapted to the general 
sense, 497 

Continuative use of relative. 412 
Contracted sentences, 449 
Co-ordinate clauses, 443 
Copula, 356 
Crude form, 28 
Cunning, 243 

Danish element in English, p. 3 
Dare, durst, 246 

Dative case replaces accusative, 30 

note 

Daughter, derivation of, 44 
Declension, 82, 83, 84, 103 
Defective Verbs, 231 254 
Definite article, 97, 124, 125, 126 
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Definite article, inflected, 126, 148 
thet or that, 125 
when repeated, 461 

Demonstrative pronouns, 97, 130, 138- 
150 

Dental mutes, 14, 15 
Derivation of words, p. 129, &c. 

(Did, 221, 223 
Dies, dice, 57 
Dight, p. 93 
Digraphs, 10 
Diphthongs, 10 

'Distributive pronouns, 97, 130, 171— 

175 

Dissyllable, 17 

Do, conjugation of, 254 

preterite foimed by reduplication, 
221, 254/* 

auxiliary of preterite in the weak 
conjugation, 223 

in interrogative and negative sen¬ 
tences, 255 

used to give emphasis, 255, notep. 
99 

used to repeat preceding veib, 
p. 100 
= put, 255 
Do = make, 255 
Do (= dugan), 255 
Drake, derivation ©f, 44 
Dual number, 48, 137 
Duck, derivation of, 44 

E, sounds of in English. 20 

Each, 171 

Eaves, 59 

Either, 174, 287 

Elder, eldest, 115 note 

Elliptical sentences, 453, 498 

Else, 268 

En, feminine suffix, 45 ; plural suffix, 
52; adjective suffix, p. 131 ; 
verb suffix, p. 133 
suffix of perfect paiticiple, 221 
English, the language of the Angles 
and Saxons, p. 2 
alow German language,/. 2 
constituents of modern English, 

a PP- 3-6 

development of, pp. 6-8 
dialects of English, pp. 6, 7 
Enough, 95 

Er, comparative suffix, 108 
masculine suffix, 45 
plural suffix, 52 note 


Ere, erst, 276, 290 
Es, plural suffix, 49 

suffix of third person singular, 227 
Ess, feminine suffix, 43 
Est, st, suffix of second person singular, 
227 

Eth, suffix of third person singular, 
227, 228 

Etymology, 5, 24, &c. 

Every, 173 
Except, 282, 291 

Far, 115 note 

Farther, farthest, 115 note, 276 
Father, derivation of, 44 
Feminine gender, 39, 44-46 
Few, 95 

Final consonant doubled, 18 
First, 101, 115 
For, meanings traced, 284 
conjunction, 290 
prefix, 320 

Foreign words adopted in English, 
App. 

Former, 116 
Fro, 271 

Further, furthest, 115 note , 276 
Future tenses, 204, 205, 208, 210-213,. 

215 

predictive and promissive, 213 
Gander, 44 

Ge, prefix in Anglo-Saxon, 171 note 
in perfect participles, 221, 224 
Gender, definition of, 39, 40 

natural and grammatical, 40 note r 
.44 

distinguished from sex, 39, 43 
how denoted, 44-46 
masculine, 40, 44, 45, 46 
feminine, 40, 44-46 
feminine suffixes, 45 
neuter, 40 
common, 41 
of animals, 41 note 
in pronouns, 137 
Anglo-Saxon suffixes for, 45 
Genitive, see Possessive 
in Anglo-Saxon, 83 
after numerals, 91, 362, 2 
adverbial, 267, 268 
Gerund, 197-200, 368, 493 
Gerundial infinitive, see Infinitive 
Goose, 44 
Go, went, p. 84. 
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Grammar, definition of, 2 
Greek words in English, /. 4, App. 

suffixes, p. 138 
Grimm’s law, App. 

Guttural mutes, 14, 15 

Half, 95 

Have, conjugation of, 248 

auxiliary of perfect tenses, 210 
He, she, it, demonstrative pronoun, 138, 

143 

syntax of, 473 
Hence, here, hither, 270 
Here for ‘this’ with preposition, 147 
Hight, 221, 247, p. 93 
His, 138, 140 
Husband, derivation of, 44 
llwa, hwiet, 153 
Hwylc, 155 
Hwoefter, 156 
Hybrids,/. 139 

Hypothetical sentences, 424, &c. 

I, sounds of, 20 

I, personal pronoun, 131, 135, 136, 137 
Ichabbe, 137 
I chill, 137 
If, 290 

Imperative mood, 191 note 
Imperfect participle, 201 

in Anglo-Saxon, 201 note 
seemingly passive, 200 note 
Imperfect tenses, 204, 205, 208, 210, 

21 5 

Impersonal verbs, 382 note, 247, 496 
In, on, /. 117 

Indefinite article, 121, 122, 123 note 
when repeated, 460 
Indefinite pronouns, 97, 130, 166-170 
who, what, which, 157 
one, 166 
aught, 167 
any, 168 
other, 169 
some, 170 
man, men, 166 

Indefinite tenses, 204, 205, 210, 215, 

216 

ambiguous in the passive, 216 
Indicative mood, 190, 484 
Indirect object, 369 
Indirect questions, 404, 410 
Ine, feminine suffix, 45 
Infinitive mood, 194-196, 491 
without ‘ to ’ 195, 396, 397 


Infinitive with ‘to * (gerundialinfinitive), 
.196, 372, 4, 397 
with ‘for to,’ 49It: 
object or subject, 194, 196 
syntax of, 491 
Inflexion, 28 

Inflexion of complex phrases, 77 note 
Inflexion, substitute for, 152 note 

once significant words, /. 64 note 
Ing, suffix of participle, 201 
suffix of gerund, 197 
suffix of verbal nouns, /. 71 
Innermost, 116 
Interjections, 293 

Interrogative pronouns, 130, 153, &c. 
Interrogative sentences, 358 
Intransitive verbs, 181, 182 

followed by a preposition, 370 note 
It, pronoun, 140, 143 

anticipatory subject, 387, 405 
anticipatory object, 39S 
with adjective clause, 413 
cognate object, 372, 3 
I wis, 245 note 

Keltic languages, /. 2 

words in English, /. 3, App. 

Labials, 13 
Lane, 179 

Last, latest, 115 note , 276 
Latin words in English, /. 4, App. 
prefixes, /. 133 
suffixes,/. 134 
Lesser, 115 note 
Lest, 290^ 

Let, 19; note, /. 84 note 

Like, adjective and adverb, 269 note 

Liquids, 13 

Lisping sounds, 13 

Me-Lists, 247, /. 93 

Little, less, least, 94, 115 

Lord, lady, derivation of, 44 

Ly, adjective and adverbial suffix, 269 

Maid, 44 
Man, 44 
Many, 95 

Masculine, distinguished from male, 43 

Masculine gender, 38, 44-46 

May, 234-237, /. 104 

Means, 58 

Methinks,/. 93 

Middle voice, 188 note 
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Monosyllable, 17 
Moods, 189-192 
Mood of fact, 193 
Mood of conception, 193 
Mood of volition, 193 
More, 95 
Motan, mote, 239 
Mother, derivation of, 44 
Mow, mowe, mought, 236 
Much, 91, 115 note, 276 
Must, 238 
Mute ^,17 
Mutes, 13 

breathed and voiced, 14 note 
sharp and flat, 13 

Nam, nart, 111s, nas, 252 
Nat, mste, 245 

Near, a comparative, 115 note , 276 

Need, p. 93 

Negative particles, 272 

Negative sentences, 255 

Neither, 174, 287 

Nephew, niece, derivation of, 44 

Neuter gender, 40, 42 

suffix ‘t,’ 143, 148, 152, 153, 158 
Nill, 233 
No, see None 
No, nay, 272 

Nominative case, definition of, 68 
not the primary case, 66 note 
derivation of, 70 
how ascertained, 69 
absolute, 372, 5> note, 530 
syntax'of, 455 
None, no, 95, 166 

Norman-French, introduction and 
effects of, pp. 4, 7, 15 
Not, 272 

Notional words, 25 
Notional verbs, 185 
Nouns, definition of, 29 

noun-substantive, 25 note 
noun-adjective, 25 note 
common, 30, 31 
proper, 35 
collective, 32, 38 
abstract, 32 
concrete, 33 
gender of, 38 
Nouns, general names, 33 
derived, p . 129 
inflexion, 38 
syntax of, 455 
Number, definition of, 47 


Number, how denoted, 47, 48-56 
singular, 48 
plural, 49-63 
plural suffixes, 49-54 
dual, 48 note , 137 
in verbs, 218 
Numeral nouns, 91, 101 
adjectives, 91, 97, 100 
adjectives used as nouns, 93, 94 

O, sounds of, 20 
Object of verb, 79, 80, 186 
direct object, 80, 369 
indirect object, 80, 369 
use of term, p. 144 note 
simple, 397 
compound, 397 
complex, 397 
completing, 369 note 
enlarged, 399 
an adverbial adjunct, 367 
Objective case, definition of, 79, 368 
how determined, 80 
functions of, 457 
form in nouns, 81 
denoting indirect object, 80, 369 
fusion of dative and accusative, 370 
absolute, 372, 5 
position of, 81 

governed by prepositions, 79 
objective for nominative, 177, 467 
cognate objective, 372, 3 
adverbial relation of, 372 
syntax of, 457 
Objective relation, 368-370 
Oblique cases, functions of, 346 note 
Of, off, /. 118 
Older, oldest, 115 note 
One, 166, 179 
Or, 287 

Or = ere, p. 112 note 
Orthography, 3 

Orthographical system, English, 
imperfections of, 20 
Other, 169, 174 note 
Ought, 244 
Owe, 244 
Own, 244 

Participles, 90, 201-202 

used absolutely, 282, 372, 5 
miscalled prepositions, 282 
Parts of speech, 25 

primary and secondary, 24, 348, 
349 
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Parts of speech, same word belonging to 
more than one part of speech, 27 
Passive voice, 186-188 
conjugation of, p. 102 
of intransitive verbs, 187, 370 note 
in Anglo-Saxon, 188 note 
Pea, pease, 57 
Pennies, pence, 57 

Perfect participle, 201, 202, 221, 224 
in the strong conjugation, 221 
in the weak conjugation, 224 
used with an active signification, 
201 note 

Perfect tense, active, 201, 204, 205, 208, 
210, 215, 221 note 
in Latin, 221 note 
in Greek, 221 note 

Periods of the English language, p. 6 
Person, in pronouns, 131, 132 
in verbs, 219, 227, 228, 229 
origin of personal inflexions, 219 
note 

Personal pronouns, see Pronoun 
Personification, its influence on gender, 
42 

Plural, definition, 48 
suffixes of, 49-57 
formed by vowel-change, 53 
plurals in appearance, 59 
same as singular, 55 
of proper names, 51 
of foreign words, 55 
of abstract nouns, 62 
used as singular, 58, 480 
different in meaning from singular, 
57. 61 

of compound names, 63 
double forms, 57 
words only used in, 60 
in Anglo-Saxon, 83, 103 
in -ics, 58 
of address, 134 
in pronouns, 139 

suffix of, in present tense of verbs, 
p. 78 note 

Positive degree, 106, 108 
Possessive case, definition of, 71 
functions of, 456 
formation, 75, 76, 78 
supposed derivation from ‘his,’ 
76 note 

in feminine nouns, 76 note, 83 
of complex names, 77 
replaced by ‘ of,’ 74 
used objectively, 72 


Possessive case in names of things, 72 
use in Anglo-Saxon, 72 
relation to the Genitive, 71 note 
omission of the possessive suffix, 
76 note 

Possessive case of personal pronouns, 
135, 142, 144 
Potential mood, p. 66 note 
Predicate, 343, 355, 356, 358, 360, 
378-382,389-396 
simple, 390 

complex, 391-396, 503, 512, &c. 
indirect, 387 note, 397, 550 
complement of, 391-395 
logical and grammatical, 356, 501 
Predicative relation, 354 
Prefixes, Latin, p. 133 
Greek, p. 138 
Teutonic,^. 129, &c. 

Prepositions, definition of, 277 
origin of, 279 

primary function of, 279, 280 
supersede case-endings, p. 113 note 
simple, 281 
derived, 281, 282 
same in form as adverbs, 271, 279 
relations indicated by, 283 
passing into conjunctions, 290 
Present used for future, 216 
historic, 216 

Pietente or past indefinite tense, 
in the strong conjugation, 221 
m the weak conjugation, 222, 223 
used as a present, 231 
final ‘ d ’ of, sounded like 4 1,’ 222 
Pronominal adjectives, 178 
Pronominal adverbs, 270 
Pronouns, 25, definition of, 97, 127, 128 
subdivision and classification of, 
129, 130 

adjective, 129, 135, 144 
personal, 131-137 
demonstrative, 145-150 
relative, 151-165 
interrogative, 153-156 
distributive, 171-175 
reflective, 176, 177 
possessive, 97, 135, 144 
compound, 157 
syntax of, 463, &c. 
confusion of cases, 467 note 
Punctuation, rules for, 601 
Purpose, clauses denoting, 423 

Qualitative adjectives, 90 
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Quantitative adjectives, 91-97 
Queen, 44 
Quoth, /. 82 

Rather, 529, 597 

Reduplication m the preterite tense, 
221 

Reflective pronouns, 176, 177 
Reflective verbs, 183 
Relational words, 25 
Relative pronouns, 97, 130, 151-165 
that, 152 

substitute for inflexion, 152 note 

who, 153, 15; 

what, 154, 158, 159 

which, 155, 158, 160, 162 

whether, 156 

whoso, Sec., 157 

as, 165 

undeistood, 409, 467 
used contmuatively, 412 
syntax of, 463, 468, 409 
Riches, 59 
Root, 28 

S, plural suffix, 49, 50 
’S, suffix of possessive case, 75 
adverbial suffix, 267, 268 
Saxons invade Biitam, /. 2 
Saxon dialect becomes predominant, 
/• 6 

Scandinavian element in English, p. 3 
Sc, seo, thait, 148 

Second peison sing, of verbs without 
suffix, p. 87 note 

Self, 176, 177 
Semi-vowels, 11 
Sentence definition of. 4, 343 
simple, 400, 506-538 
complex, 401-442, 539, &c. 
compound, 443, 444 
contracted, 449-452 
collateral, 445 
elliptical, 453, 544 572 
declarative, 358 
imperative, 358 
optative, 358 
interrogative, 358 
Sequence of tenses, 488 
Shall, 210, 211-213, 215 
conjugation of, 232 
originally a preterite, 232 
She, 140-143 
Sibilants, 13 
Since, p. 115 noti 


1 Singular number, 48 
like plural, 55 

Singular number used as plural, 55 
used in multiplication, 480 
So, 150 
Some, 91, 170 
Stem, 28 

Ster, feminine suffix, 45 
Strong verbs, 221 

become weak, p. 85 
Subject of verb, 343, 355, 378—386 
understood, 382 
simple, 385 

compound, 381, 386, 475 
complex, 387 
enlarged, 388 
provisional, 387 note 
logical and grammatical, 355, 500 
subjects diffenng in number and 
person, 481, 482 

Subjunctive mood, 192, 430—440, 

485—487 

conjugation of, pp. 101, 103 
Subordinate clauses, 401 
Substantive clauses, 401, 403-407, 

542, &c. 

Such, 150 

Suffixes, once independent words, p. 
129 

in nouns, see Declension 
in verbs, see Conjugation 
in adverbs, see Adveib 
in derivatives, p . 130, &c. 

Latin, p. 134 
Greek,/. 138 
Summons, 59 

Superlative degree, definition of, III, 
114 

how formed, ill, 115, 116, 117 
formed from comparatives, 116 
Syllables, 17 

Syntax, definition of, 342 

T, suffix of second person singular, 219, 
232 

offgrowth of ‘s,’/. 114 note 
Tenses, 203-217 

present, past, and future, 205-215 
imperfect, 204, 205, 208 
perfect, 204, 205, 206, 209 
indefinite, 204, 205, 207, 210, 216, 
217 

formed by inflexion, 210, 221, 222 
J auxiliaries, 210-213, 215,/. 104 
, comparative table of, 215 
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Tenses, use of, 216 

in Anglo-Saxon, 217 
Teutonic languages, fi. 1 
Than, 294 

than whom, 477 
That, those, 145, 146, 148, 149 
That, rel pron. 152 

difference between ‘ that J and 
‘who/ 152, 163 

sign of grammatical subordination, 
157 note 

conjunction, 290, 403 
The, definite article, 124-126 
before ‘which,’ 160 
adverb, J>y, 126, 149, 270, 5 
Ther, comparative suffix, 108 note, 156, 
169, 174 

There, thence, thither, 270 

There for ‘that’ with preposition, 147 

They, 138-143, 149 

Tliilk, 150 

Me-Thinks, 247 

This, these, 145, 146, 147, 149 

Thou, 132, 136, 137 

use of singular and plural forms, 
134 

Though, 291 
Thus, 270 

To, too, meaning of, traced, 284, p. 

119 

before infinitive, see Infinitive 
To-day, to-morrow, 267, 4 
Transitive verbs, 181, 182, 183 
Trix, feminine suffix, 45 
Twelvemonth, 55, 480 

U, sounds of, 20 
Un (prefix), 281, 4 ; 311 
Uncouth, 243 
Unless, 291 

Verbs, definition of, 180, 345, 354 
transitive and intransitive, 181-183 
reflective, 182 
impersonal, 382 note y 247 
active voice and passive voice of, 
186-188 

moods, 189-194 
participles, 201-202, 221, 224 
gerund, 197-200 
tenses, 203, see Tenses 
number, 218 


Verbs, person, 219, 227-229 
conjugation, 220, 256 
defective verbs, 231 -248 
compound veibs, 304 
derived verbs, 320-335 
verbs of incomplete predication,. 
391, 512, &c. 

auxiliary, 185, 205, &c., 192, 188, 
209, 231-237, 391 
concord of verb and subject, 378- 

383 

intransitive verb and preposition 
not equivalent to transitive verb, 
370 note 

Vocative case, 66 note , 73 
Voice, 186 

Voiced mutes, 14 note 
Vowels, 8 

vowel sounds, 9 

vowel sounds in Anglo-Saxon, 22 
vowel scale, 9 note 

W, semi-vowel, 18 
Was, p. 98 
We, 131, 136, 137 
Weak verbs, 222, 226 
Wert, p. 96 note 

What, which, whose, whether, see 
Relative pronoun 

When, where, whence, whither, how, 
why, 270, &c. 

Where, for preposition and ‘ which,’ 
162 

While, 294 

Who, see Relative pronoun 
Widower, 45 
Will, 210-213, 215, 233 
(To) wit, 245 
Witch, gender of, 44 
With, 284,/. 119 
Wizard, derivation of, 44 
Woman, derivation of, 44 
Wont, p. 85 
Worse, worst, note , 276 
Worth, weorthan, 247 

Y, semi-vowel, 11 
pure vowel, 11 
Ye, you, 132, 135, 134 
Yea, yes, 272 
Ylc, 150 note 
Yon, 150 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, 


ANNOTATED AND CRITICAL EDITIONS. 

AESCHYLUS. Edited by F. a. paley, m a., ll.d., late Classical Exa¬ 
miner to the University of London. 4 th edition , revised . 8vo, 8 s. 

[Bid. Class. 

— Edited by F. A. paley, m.a., ll.d. 6 vols. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d. 

[Camb. Texts with Notes . 

Agamemnon. Persae. 

Choephoroe. Prometheus Vinctus. 

Eumenides. Septem contra Thebas. 

ARISTOPHANIS Comoediae quae supersunt cum perditarum fragments 
tertiis curis, recognovit addids adnotatione critica, summariis, descriptione 
metrica, onomastico lexico hubertus a. holden, ll.d. [late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge]. Demy 8vo. 

Vol. I., containing the Text expurgated, with Summaries and Critical 
Notes, 18 s. 

The Flays sold separately : 

Acharnenses, 2s . Aves, 2s. 

Equites, is. 6d. Lysistrata, et Thesmophoriazu- 

Nubes, 2 s. sae, 4J. 

Vtspae, 2 s. Ranae, 2 s. 

Pax, 2s. Plutus, 2 s. 

Vol. II. Onomasticon Aristophaneum continens indicem geographi- 
cum et historicum. 5 s. 6 d. 

— The Plutus. Edited, with Notes, by m. T. quinn, m.a., Lond. y. 6d. 

[Pub. Sch. Ser. 

— The Peace. A revised Text with English Notes and a Preface. By 

F. A. PALEY, M.a., ll.d. Post 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 

The Acharnians. A revised Text with English Notes and a Preface. 
By F. A. PALEY, m.a., LL.D. Post 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 

— The Frogs. A revised Text with English Notes and a Preface. By F. A. 

paley, M.A., LL.D. Post 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 

CAESAR De Bello Gallico. Edited by george long, m.a. New edition. 
Books I.-III., is. 6 d. ; Books IV. and V., is. 6 d .; Books VI. and VII., 
Ij. 6 d. [Gram. Sch. Class. 

— De Bello Gallico. Book I. Edited by george long, m.a. With 

Vocabulary by w. F. R. shilleto, m.a. ij. 6 d. [Lower Form Ser. 

— De Bello Gallico. Book II. Edited by george long, m.a. With 

Vocabulary by w. F. r. shilleto, m.a. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d. 

[Lower Form Ser\ 

— De Bello Gallico. Book III. Edited by george long, m.a. With 

Vocabulary by w. F. R. shilleto, m.a. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d. 

[Lower Form Ser. 

— Seventh Campaign in Gaul. b.c. 52. De Bello Gallico, Lib. VII. 

Edited with Notes, Excursus, and Table of Idioms, by rev. w. cook¬ 
worthy compton, m. a. , Head Master of Dover College. With 
Illustrations from Sketches by E. T. compton, Maps and Plans. 2 nd 
edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s. ( \d \ net. 

“ A really admirable class book.”— Spectator. 

** One of the most original and interesting books which have been 
published in late years as aids to the study of classical literature. I think 
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C AE S AR— continued. 

it gives the student a new idea of the way in which a classical book may 
be made a living reality.”— Bev. /. E. C. Welldon , Harrow. 

— Easy Selections from the Helvetian War. Edited by A. M. M. sted- 

man, m.a. With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. i8mo, is. t 

[Ptimary Classics. 

CALPURNIUS SICULUS and M. AURELIUS OLYMPIUS 
NEMESIANUS. The Eclogues, with Introduction, Commentary, 
and Appendix. By c. H. KEENE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. Selected Poems. 
Edited by the rev. a. h. wratislaw, late Head Master of Bury St. 
Edmunds School, and f. n. sutton, b.a. With Biographical Notices of 
the Poets. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. [Gram. Sch . Class . 

CICERO’S Orations. Edited by G. LONG, M.A. 8m [Bib. Class . 

Vol. I.—In Verrem. 8r. 

Vol. II.—Pro P. Quintio—Pro Sex. Roscio—Pro Q. Roscio—Pro M. 
Tullio—Pro M. Fonteio—Pro A. Caecina—De Imperio Cn. Pompeii— 
Pro A. Cluentio—De Lege Agraria—Pro C. Rabirio. &r. 

Vols. III. and IV. Out of print. 

— De Senectute, De Amicitia, and Select Epistles. Edited by georgr 

LONG, M.A. New edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3-f. [Gram. Sch. Class. 

— De Amicitia. Edited by george long, m.a. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d. 

[Camb. Texts with Notes. 

— De Senectute. Edited by george long, m.a. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

[Camb. Texts zutth Notes. 

— Epistolae Selectae. Edited by george long, m.a. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d. 

[ Camb. Texts with Notes . 

— The Letters to Atticus. Book I. With Notes, and an Essay on the 

Character of the Writer. By a. pretor, m.a., late of Trinity College, 
Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 3 rd edition. Post 8vo, 
4 s. 6d. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the late rev. j. f. macmichael, 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Ripon. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 

[Gram. Sch. Class. 

DEMOSTHENES. Edited by k. whiston, m.a., late Head Master of 
Rochester Grammar School. 2 vols. 8vo, 8 j. each. [Bib. Class. 

Vol. I.—Olynthiacs—Philippics—De Pace—Halonnesus—Chersonese 
—Letter of Philip—Duties of the State—Symmoriae—Rhodians—Mega- 
lopolitans—Treaty with Alexander—Crown. 

Vol. II.—Embassy—Leptines — Meidias — Androtion—Aristocrates— 
Timocrates—Aristogeiton. 

— De Falsa Legatione. By the late R. shilleto, m.a., Fellow of St. 

Peter’s College, Cambridge. 8th edition. Post 8vo, 6s. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 

— The Oration against the Law of Leptines. With English Notes. 

By the late B. w. bbatson, m.a., Fellow of Pembroke College. 3 rd 
edition. Post 8vo, 31. 6 d. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 

EURIPIDES. By F. a. paley, m.a., LL.D, 3 vols. 2nd edition, revised. 
8vo, 8;. each. Vol. I. Out of print. [Bib. Class. 

Vol. II. —Preface—Ion—Helena—Andromache—Electra—Bacchae— 
Hecuba. 2 Indexes. 

Vol. III.—Preface—Hercules Furens—Phoenissae—Orestes—Iphi- 
genia in Tauris—Iphigenia in Aulide—Cyclops. 2 Indexes. 
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EURIPIDES. Electra. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by c. H. 
KEENE, M.A., Dublin, Ex-Scholar and Gold Medalist in Classics. Demy 
8vo, i or. 6 d. 

— Edited by F. a. palky, m.a., ll.d. 13 vols. Fcap. 8vo, u. 6 d each. 

[Camb. Texts with Notts. 

Alcestis. Phoenissae. 

Medea. Troades. 

Hippolytus. Hercules Furens. 

Hecuba. Andromache. 

Bacchae. Iphigenia in Tauris. 

Ion (2j.). Supplices. 

Orestes. 

HERODOTUS. Edited by rev. j. w. bi.akesley, b.d. 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. 

[Bib. Class. 

— Easy Selections from the Persian Wars. Edited by A. G. ijddem, 

M.a. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. l8mo, is. 6 d. 

[Primary Classics. 

HESIOD. Edited by F. A. paley, m.a., ll.d. 2 ndedition^ tevised. 8vo, 5*. 

[Bib. Class. 

HOMER. Edited by f. a. pai.ey, m.a., ll.d. 2 vols. 2 nd edition , 
revised. 14 s. Vol. II. (Books XIII.-XXIV.) may be had separately. 6 s. 

[Bib. Class. 

— Iliad. Books I.-XII. Edited by f. a. paley, m.a., ll.d. Fcap. 8vo, 

4 s. 6 d. 


Also in 2 Parts. Books I.-VI. 2J. 6d. Books VII.-XII. 2 s. 6 d. 

[Gram. Sch. Class. 

— Iliad. Book I. Edited by i«. a. paley, m.a., ll.d. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

[Camb. Text with Notes. 

HORACE. Edited by rev. a. j. macleanr, m.a. t\th edition , revised by 
GEORGE LONG. 8vo, 8 l [Bib. Class. 

— Edited by a. j. macleane, m.a. With a short Life. Fcap. 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

Or, Part I., Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes, 2s. ; Part II., Satires, 
Epistles, and Art of Poetry, 2s. [Gram. Sch. Class. 

— Odes. Book I. Edited by A. j. macleane, m.a. With a Vocabulary 

by A. H. DENNIS, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d . [Lower Form Ser. 

JUVENAL: Sixteen Satires (expurgated). By Herman prior, m.a., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo, $s. 6 d. 

[Gram. Sch. Class. 

LIVY. The first five Books, with English Notes. By j. prendeville. 
A new edition revised throughout, and the notes in great part re-written, 
by J. H. freese, m.a., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Books I. II. Ill, IV, V. With Maps and Introductions. Fcap. 8vo, 
ij. 6 d. each. 

— Book VI. Edited by e. s. vveymouth, m.a., Lond., and g. f. Hamilton, 

B.A. With Historical Introduction, Life of Livy, Notes, Examination 
Questions, Dictionary of Proper Names, and Map. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

— Book XXI. By the rev. l. d. dowdall, m.a., late Scholar and Uni¬ 

versity Student of Trinity College, Dublin, B.D., Ch. Ch. Oxon. Post 
8vo, 2 s. [Pub. Sch. Ser, 

—- Book XXII. Edited by the rev. l. d. dowdall, m.a., b.d. Post 8vo, 
2s. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 
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LIVY. Easy Selections from the Kings of Rome. Edited by A. M. M. 
stedman, m.a. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. i8mo, 
Ij. 6 d. [Primary C/ass. 

LUCAN. The Pharsalia. By c. e. haskins, m.a., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, with an Introduction by w. E. heitland, m.a., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 14L 
LUCRETIUS. Titi Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex. By 
the late H. a. j. munro, m.a., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
4 ik edition , finally revised'. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. Vols. I., II., Introduc¬ 
tion, Text, and Notes, i8j. Vol. III., Translation, 6 s. 

MARTIAL: Select Epigrams. Edited by F. a. paley, m.a., ll.d., 
and the late w. h. stone, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
a Life of the Poet. Fcap. 8vo, 4 s. 6 d. [Gram. Sch. Class . 

OVID: Fasti. Edited by f. a. paley, m.a., ll.d. Second edition . 
Fcap. 8vo, 3.L 6 d. [Gram. Sch. Class , 

Or in 3 vols, ij. 6 d. each [Grammar School Classics ], or is. each [Camb. 
Texts zvith Notes ], Books I. and II., Books III. and IV., Books V. 
and VI. 

— Selections from the Amores, Tristia, Heroides, and Metamor¬ 

phoses. By a. j. macleane, m.a. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d. 

[Camb. Texts zuith Notes. 

— Ars Amatoria et Amores. A School Edition. Carefully Revised and 

Edited, with some Literary Notes, by J. herp.ert williams, m.a., 
late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

— Heroides XIV. Edited, with Introductory Preface and English Notes, 

by ARTHUR palmer, M.A., Professor of Latin at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Demy 8vo, 6 j. 

— Metamorphoses, Book XIII. A School Edition. With Introduction 

and Notes, by chari.es haines keene, m.a., Dublin, Ex-Scholar and 
Gold Medallist in Classics. 3 rd edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d. 

— Epistolarum ex Ponto Liber Primus. With Introduction and Notes, 

by CHARLES HAINES KEENE, M.A. Crown 8VO, y. 

PLATO. The Apology of Socrates and Crito. With Notes, critical 
and exegetical, by wilhelm wagner, pii.d. nth edition. Post 8vo, 
3l 6 d. A Cheap Edition. Limp Cloth, is. 6 d. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 
—- Phaedo. With Notes, critical and exegetical, and an Analysis, by 

WILHELM WAGNER, ph.d. io th edition. Post 8vo, 6 d. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 

— Protagoras. The Greek Text revised, with an Analysis and English 

Notes, by w. wayte, m.a., Classical Examiner at University College, 
London. 7 th edition. Post 8vo, 4 s - [Pub. Sch. Ser . 

— Euthyphro. With Notes and Introduction by G H. wells, m.a., 

Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. 3 rd edition. Post 8vo, y. [Pub. Sch . Ser. 

—* The Republic. Books I. and II. With Notes and Introduction by 
G. H. wells, M.A. 4 th edition, with the Introduction re-written. Post 
8vo, 5-r. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 

*•— Euthydemus. With Notes and Introduction by G. H. wells, m.a. 
Post 8vo, 4 s. [Pub. Sch. Ser . 

— Phaedrus. By the late w. H. Thompson, d.d., Master of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 8vo, $s. [Bib. Class. 

— Gorgias, By the late w. h. Thompson, d.d., Master of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. Nezv edition. Cs, [Pub. Sch Ser. 
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PLAUTUS. Aulularia. With Notes, critical and exegetical, by w. 
WAGNER, ph.d. $th edition. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Pud. Sch. Ser. 

— Trinummus. With Notes, critical and exegetical, by wilhelm 

WAGNER, PH.D. $th edition. Post 8vo, 4 s . 6 d. [Pub. Sch. Ser . 

— Menaechmei. With Notes, critical and exegetical, by wilhelm 

wagner, ph.d. 2nd edition. Post 8vo, 4?. 6d. [Pub. 6ch. Ser. 

— Mostellaria. By B. A. sonnenschein, m.a., Professor ot Classics at 

Mason College, Birmingham. Post 8vo, 5^. [Pub. Sch. Ser . 

— Captivi. Abridged and Edited for the Use of Schools. With Intro¬ 

duction and Notes by j. H freese, m a., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, ix. 6 d . 

PROPERTIUS. Sex. Aurelii Propertii Carmina. The Elegies of 
Propertius, with English Notes. By F. A. paley, m.a., ll.d. 2nd 
edition. 8vo, 5*. 

SALLUST : Catilina and Jugurtha. Edited, with Notes, by the late 
GEORGE LONG. New edition , revised, with the addition of the Chief 
Fragments of the Histories, by j. G. frazer, m.a, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6 d., or separately, 2 s. each. 

[Gram. Sch. Class. 

SOPHOCLES. Edited by rev. f. h. blaydes, m.a. Vol I. Oedipus 
Tyrannus—Oedipus Coloneus—Antigone. 8vo, 8j. [Bib. Class. 

Vol. II. Philoctetes—Electra—Trachiniae—Ajax. By F. A. PALEY, 
m.a., ll.d. 8vo, 6 s. t or the four Plays separately in limp cloth, 2 s . 6 d . 
each. 

— Trachiniae. With Notes and Prolegomena. By Alfred pretor, m.a., 

Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 4 s. 6d. 

[Pub. Sch. Ser. 

— The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. By b. h. Kennedy, d.d., 

Regius Professor of Greek and Hon. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. With a Commentary containing a large number of Notes selected 
from the MS. of the late t h. steel, m.a. Crown 8vo, 8j. 

-A School Edition Post 8vo, 2 s. 6d. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 

— Edited by F. a. paley, m.a., ll.d. 5 vols. Fcap. 8vo, u. 6 d . each. 

[Carnb. Texts with Notes. 
Oedipus Tyrannus. Electra. 

Oedipus Coloneus. Ajax. 

Antigone. 

TACITUS : Germania and Agricola. Edited by the late rev. p. frost, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

[Gram. Sch. Class. 

— The Germania. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by r. f. davis, 

m.a. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

TERENCE. With Notes, critical and explanatory, by wilhelm wagner, 
PH. D. 3 rd edition. Post 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 

— Edited by wilhelm wagner, ph.d. 4 vols. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. each. 

[Camb. Texts with Notes . 

Andria. Hautontimorumenos. 

Adelphi. Phormio. 

THEOCRITUS. With short, critical and explanatory Latin Notes, by 
F. A. paley, M.A., LL.D. 2 nd edition , revised . Post 8vo, 4^. 6 d . 

[Pub. Sch. 6er. 
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THUCYDIDES, Book VI. By T. w. dougan, m.a., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; Professor of Latin in Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Edited with English notes. Post 8vo, 2 s. [Pub. Sch. Scr. 

— The History of the Peloponnesian War. With Notes and a careful 
Collation of the two Cambridge Manuscripts, and of the Aldine and 
Juntine Editions. By the late richard shilleto, m.a., Fellow of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. Book 1 . 6 s. 6 d. Book II. 5*. 6 d. 


VIRGIL. By johnconington, m.a. , and henry nettlesiiip, late Corpus 
Professor of Latin at Oxford. 8vo. [Bib. Class. 

Vol. I The Bucolics and Georgies, with new Memoir and three Essays 
on Virgil’s Commentators, Text, and Critics. 5 th edition , revised by 
f. haverfield, m.a. ioj. 6 d. ' [In the press. 

Vol. IT. The Aeneid, Books I.-VI. 4 th edition, ior. 6 d. 

Vol. III. The Aeneid, Books VII.-XII. ^rdedition. 10 s. 6 d. 

— Abridged from professor conington’s Edition, by the rev. j. g. Shep¬ 
pard, D.C.L., H. nettles hip, late Corpus Professor of Latin at the 
University of Oxford, and W. WAGNER, PH.D. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo, 
4*. 6 d. each. [Gram. Sch. Class. 

Vol. I. Bucolics, Georgies, ar.d Aeneid, Books I.-IV. 

Vol. II. Aeneid, Books V.-XII. 

Also the Bucolics and Georgies, in one vol. 3 s. 

Or in 9 separate volumes (Grammar School Classics, with Notes at foot of page), 
price is. 6 d. each. 

Bucolics. Aeneid, V. and VI. 

Georgies, I. and II. Aeneid, VII. and VIII. 

Georgies, III. and IV. Aeneid, IX. and X. 

Aeneid, I. and II. Aeneid, XI. and XII. 

Aeneid, III. and IV. 


Or in 12 separate volumes (Cambridge Texts with Notes at end), price 
is. 6 d. each. 

Bucolics. Aeneid, VII. 

Georgies, I. and II. Aeneid, VIII. 

Georgies, III. and IV. Aeneid, IX. 

Aeneid, I. and II. Aeneid, X. 

Aeneid, III. and IV. Aeneid, XI. 

Aeneid, V. and VI. (price 2 s.) Aeneid, XII. 

— Aeneid, Book I. conington’s Edition abridged. With Vocabulary 
by vv f. r. shilleto, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d. [Lower Form Ser. 

XENOPHON : Anabasis. With Life, Itinerary, Index, and three Maps. 
Edited by the late J. F. macmichael. Revised edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
3*. 6 d. [Gram. Sch. Class. 

Or in 4 separate volumes, price is. 6 d. each. 

Book I. (with Life, Introduction, Itinerary, and three Maps)—Books 
II. and III.—Books IV. and V.—Books VI. and VII. 


— Anabasis, macmichael’s Edition, revised by j. E. mblhuish, m.a., 
Assistant Master of St. Paul’s School. In 6 volumes, fcap. 8vo. With 
Life, Itinerary, and Map to each volume, is. 6 d. each. 

[Carnb. Texts with Notes. 
Book I.—Books 11 . and III.—Book IV.—Book V.—Book VI.— 
Book VII. 
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XENOPHON. Cyropaedia. Edited by G. m. gorham, m.a., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. New edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3x. 6 d. 

[Gram. Sc A. Class. 

Also Books I. and II., ix. 6 d. ; Books V. and VI., is. 6 d. 

— Memorabilia. Edited by percival frost, m.a., late Fellow of St. 

John’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, 3x. [Gram. Sch. Class. 

— Hellenica. Book I. Edited by L. d. dowdall, m.a., b.d. Fcap. 8 vo, 

2s [Camb. Texts with Notes. 

— Hellenica. Book II. By l. d. dowdall, m.a., b.d. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 

[Camb. Texts with Notes. 

TEXTS. 


AESCHYLUS. Ex novissima recensione F. A. palky, a.m., ll.d. Fcap. 
8vo, 2s. [Camb. Texts. 

CAESAR De Bello Gallico. Recognovit g. long, a.m. Fcap. 8vo, 
is. 6 d. [Camb. Texts. 

CATULLUS. A New Text, with Critical Notes and an Introduction, by 
j. P. postgate, m.a., litt.d., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Comparative Philology at the University of London. Wide 
fcap. 8vo, 3-f. 

CICERQ De Senectute et de Amicitia, et Epistolae Selectae. Recen- 
suit G. LONG, A.M. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d. [Camb. Texts. 

CICERONIS Orationes in Verrem. Ex recensione G. long, a.m. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. [Camb. Texts. 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM, a se aliisque denuo recogni- 
torum et brevi lectionum varietate instructorum, edidit Johannes perci- 
valpostgate. Tom. I.—Ennius, Lucretius, Catullus, Horatius, Vergilius, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Ovidius. Large post 4to, 2 is. net. Also in 2 Parts, 
sewed, 9 s. each, net. 

To be completed in 4 parts, making 2 volumes. 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edited by walker. Con- 
taining :—Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilius, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovidius, 
Horatius, Phaedrus, Lucanus, Persius, Juvenalis, Martialis, Sulpicia, 
Statius, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, Calpurnius Siculus, Ausonius, 
and Claudianus. I vol. 8vo, cloth, i8x. 

EURIPIDES. Ex recensione f. a. paley, a.m., ll.d. 3 vols. Fcap. 
8vo, 2 s. each. [Camb. Texts. 

Vol. I.—Rhesus—Medea—Hippolytus — Alcestis —-Heraclidae—Sup* 
plices—Troades. 

Vol. II. —Ion—Helena—Andromache—Electra—Bacchae—Hecuba. 

Vol. III.—Hercules Furens—Phoenissae—Orestes—Iphigeniain Tauris 
—Iphigenia in Aulide—Cyclops. 

HERODOTUS. Recensuit j. G. blakesley, s.t.b. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo, 
2 s. bd. each. [Camb. Texts. 

HOMERI I LIAS I. -XII. Ex novissima recensione f. a. paley, a.m., 
LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, lx. 6d. [Camb. Texts. 

HORATIUS. Ex recensione a. j. MACLEANB, a.m. Fcap. 8vo, ix. bd. 

[Camb. Texts „ 

JUVENAL ET PERSIUS. Ex recensione A. j. macleane, a.m. 
Fcap. 8vo, lx. bd. [Camb. Texts. 

LUCRETIUS. Recognovit H. a. j. munro, a.m. Fcap. 8vo, 2x. 

f Camb. Tenets. 
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PROPERTIUS. Sex. Propertii Elegiarum Libri IV. recensuit A. 
palmer, collegii sacrosanctae et individuae Trinitatis juxta Dublinum 
Socius. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6 d. 

— Sexti Properti Carmina. Recognovit JOH. percival postgate. 
Large post 4 to, boards, y. 6d. net. 

SALLUSri CRISPI CATILINA ET JUGURTHA, Recognovit 
G. long, A.M. Fcap. 8vo, ij. 6 d. [Comb. Texts. 

SOPHOCLES. Ex rccensione F. a. paley, a.m., ll.d. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

[Camb. Texts . 

TERENTI COMOEDIAE. gul. wagner relegit et emendavit. Fcap. 

8vo, 2 s. [Camb. Texts. 

THUCYDIDES. Recensuit J. G. DONALDSON, s.T.P. 2 vols. Fcap. 

8vo, 2 s. each. [Camb. 'Texts . 

VERGILIUS. Ex recensione J. conington, A.M. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 

[Camb. Texts. 

XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. Recensuit j. f. macmichael. 
a.b. Fcap. 8 vo, is. 6d. [Camb. Texts. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

AESCHYLUS, The Tragedies of. Translated into English verse by 
ANNA syvanvvick. 4 th edition revised. Small post 8vo, $s. 

— The Tragedies of. Literally translated into Prose, by t. a. BUCKLEY, b.A, 

Small post 8vo, y. 6d. 

— The Tragedies of. Translated by WALTER headlam, M.a., Fellow of 

King’s College, Cambridge. [Preparing. 

ANTONINUS (M. Aurelius), The Thoughts of. Translated by 
GEORGE LONG, M.A. Revised edition. Small post 8vo, y. 6 d. 

Fine paper edition on handmade paper. Pott 8 vo, 6 s. - 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. The Argonautica. Translated by e. p. 
colf.ridge. Small post 8 vo, 5-r. 

AMMIANUS MARC ELLIN US. History of Rome during the 
Reigns of Constantius, Julian, Jovianus, Valentinian, and Valens. Trans¬ 
lated by trof. c. D. YONGE, m.a. With a complete Index. Small post 
8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES, The Comedies of. Literally translated by w. j. 
HICK IE. With Portrait. 2 vols. Small post 8vo, $s. each. 

Vol. I.—Acharnians, Knights, Clouds, Wasps, Peace, and Birds. 

Vol. II.—Lysistrata, Thesmophoriazusae, Frogs, Ecclesiazusae, and 
Tlutus. 

— The Acharnians. Translated by w. h. Covington, b.a. With Memoir 

and Introduction. Crown 8vo, sewed, is. 

— The Plutus. Translated by m. t. quinn, m.a., Lond. Cr. 8vo, 

sewed, u. 

ARISTOTLE on the Athenian Constitution. Translated, with Notes 
and Introduction, by F. G. kknyon, m.a., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Pott 8vo, printed on handmade paper. 2 nd edition. 4 s. 6/4 

— History of Animals. Translated by richard cresswell, m.a. Small 

post 8 vo, 5 s. 

ARISTOTLE. Organon : or, Logical Treatises, and the Introduction o( 
Porphyry. With Notes, Analysis, Introduction, and Index, by the REV, 
o. F. owen, m.a. 2 vols. Small post 8vo, y. 6 J. each. 
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ARISTOTLE. Rhetoric and Poetics. Literally Translated, with Hobbes* 
Analysis, &c., by T. buckley, b.a. Small post 8vo, 5*. 

— Nicomachean Ethics. Literally Translated, with Notes, an Analytical 

Introduction, &c., by the Venerable archdeacon brownb, late Classical 
Professor of King's College. Small post 8vo, 5<r. 

— Politics and Economics. Translated, with Notes, Analyses, and 

Index, by E. walford, m.a., and an Introductory Essay and a Life by 
DR. gillies. Small post 8vo, 5 s. 

— Metaphysics. Literally Translated, with Notes, Analysis, &c., by the 

rev. john H. m’mahon, m.a. Small post 8vo, 5 s. 

ARRIAN. Anabasis of Alexander, together with the Indica. Trans¬ 
lated by E. j. chinnock, m.a., LL.D. With Introduction, Notes, Maps, 
and Plans. Small post 8vo, $s. 

CAESAR. Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple¬ 
mentary Books attributed to Hirtius, including the complete Alexandrian, 
African, and Spanish Wars. Translated by W. a. m’devitte, b.a. 
Small post 8vo, $s. 

— Gallic War. Translated by w. a. m’devitte, b.a. 2 vols., with Memoir 

and Map. Crown 8vo, sewed. Books I. to IV., Books V. to VII., 
is. each. 

CALPURNIUS SICULUS, The Eclogues of. The Latin Text, with 
English Translation by e. J. L. scott, m.a. Crown 8vo, 3 s. bd. 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and the Vigil of Venus. Prose Translation. 
Small post 8vo, $s. 

CICERO, The Orations of. Translated by prof. C. d. yonge, m.a. 
With Index. 4 vols. Small post 8vo, $s. each. 

— On Oratory and Orators. With Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Trans¬ 

lated by the rev. j. s. watson, m.a. Small post 8vo, 5^. 

— On the Nature of the Gods. Divination, Fate, Laws, a Republic, 

Consulship. Translated by prof. c. d. yonge, m.a., and Francis 
BARHAM. Small post 8vo, 5 s. 

— Academics, De Finibus, and Tusculan Questions. By prof. c. d. 

yonge, m.a. Small post 8vo, $s. 

— Offices; or, Moral Duties. Cato Major, an Essay on Old Age; Laelius, 

an Essay on Friendship ; Scipio’s Dream ; Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus 
on Magistrates. Translated by c. R. EDMONDS. With Portrait , $s. bd. 

— Old Age and Friendship. Translated, with Memoir and Notes, by 

g. h. wells, m.a. Crown 8vo, sewed, is . 

DEMOSTHENES, The Orations of. Translated, with Notes, Arguments, 
a Chronological Abstract, Appendices, and Index, by c. rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Small post 8vo. 

Vol. I.—The Olynthiacs, Philippics. 3 s. bd. 

Vol. II.—On the Crown and on the Embassy. 5 s. 

Vol. III.—Against Leptines, Midias, Androtion, and Aristocrates. 5 s. 
Vols. IV. and V.—Private and Miscellaneous Orations. 5/. each. 

— On the Crown. Translated by c. rann Kennedy. Crown 8vo, 

sewed, is. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Translated by prof, c, d. yonge, m.a. 
Small post 8vo, 5^. 

EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by georgb long, m.a. Small post 8vo, $/. 
Fme Paper Edition, 2 vols. Pott 8vo, to*. bd. 
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EURIPIDES. A Prose Translation, from the Text of Paley. By 
E. P. Coleridge, B.A. 2 vols., 5*. each. 

Vol. I.—Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Heraclidse, Supplices, 
Troades, Ion, Helena. 

Vol. II.—Andromache, Electra, Bacchae, Hecuba, Hercules Furens, 
Phoenissae, Orestes, Iphigenia in Tauris, Iphigenia in Aulis, Cyclops. 

*** The plays separately (except Rhesus, Helena, Electra, Iphigenia in 
Aulis, and Cyclops). Crown 8vo, sewed, is. each. 

— Translated from the Text of Dindorf. By T. A. BUCKLEY, B.A. 2 vols. 

small post 8vo, $s. each. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Translated by GEORGE BURGES, M.A. Small 
post 8vo, 5-f. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the rev. henry cary, m.a. Small post 
8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

— Analysis and Summary of. By j. t. wheeler. Small post 8vo, 5r. 
HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and THEOGNIS. Translated by the 

rev. j. banks, m.a. Small post 8vo, 5 s . 

HOMER. The Iliad. Translated by T. A. BUCKLEY, B.A. Small post 
8vo, 5r. 

— The Odyssey, Hymns, Epigrams, and Battle of the Frogs and 

Mice. Translated by T. A. BUCKLEY, B.A. Small post 8vo, 5 j. 

— The Iliad. Books I.-IV. Translated into English Hexameter Verse, 

by henry smith wrigiit, b.a., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Medium 8vo, 51. 

HORACE. A New Prose Translation by A. HAMILTON BRYCE, LL.D. 
With Memoir and Introduction. Small post 8vo. 31. 6 d. 

Also in 4 vols., crown 8vo., sewed, is. each. 

Odes. I. and II. Satires. 

Odes. III. and IV., with Epistles and Ars Poetica. 
the Carmen Seculare 
and Epodes. 

— Translated by Smart. Revised edition. By T. A. bucki.ky, B.a. Small 

post 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

— The Odes and Carmen Saeculare. Translated into English Verse by 

the late JOHN conington, m.a., Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford, nth edition. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 6 d. 

— The Satires and Epistles. Translated into English Verse by prof. 

JOHN CONINGTON, m.a. 8 th edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6 d. 

— Odes and Epodes. Translated by sir Stephen e. de vere, bart. 

yd edition , enlarged. Imperial i6mo. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. Translated by j. h. frebse, m.a., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, with Introductions and Notes. 
Vol. I. Small post 8vo, 5 s . 

JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS, and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the REV. j. s. watson, m.a. Small post 8vo, 5 s. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SULPICIA, and LUCILIUS. Translated 
by L. Evans, m.a. Small post 8vo, 5*. 

LIVY. The History of Rome. Translated by dr. spillan, c. edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. small post 8vo, 5^. each. 

— Books I., II., III., IV. A Revised Translation by j. h. Freese, m.A., 

late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Memoir, and Maps. 
4 vo^s., crown 8vo, sewed, is. each. 
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LIVY. Book V. and Book VI. A Revised Translation by b. s. Weymouth, 
M.A., Lond. With Memoir, and Maps. Crown 8vo, sewed, is. each. 

— Book IX. Translated by Francis storr, b.a. With Memoir. Crown 

8vo, sewed, is. 

LUCAN. The Pharsalia. Translated into Prose by H. T. riley. Small 
post 8vo, 5 s, 

— The Pharsalia. Book I. Translated by Frederick conway, m.a. 

With Memoir and Introduction. Crown 8vo, sewed, is. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the Gods, of the Sea-Gods, and of the 
Dead. Translated by Howard williams, m.a. Small post 8vo, 5^. 
LUCRETIUS. Translatedby the rev. j. s. watson, M.a. Small postS vo,5j. 

— Literally trans. by the late H. A. J. Munro, m.a. 4 th edition . Demy 8vo, 6 s. 
MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. Literally translated into Prose, with 

the addition of Verse Translations selected from the Works of English 
Poets, and other sources. Small post 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

OVID, The Works of. Translated. 3 vols. Small post 8vo, 5 s. each. 
Vol. I.—Fasti, Tristia, Pontic Epistles, Ibis, and Halieuticon. 

Vol. II.—Metamorphoses. With Frontispiece. 

Vol. III.—Heroides, Amours, Art of Love, Remedy of Love, and 
Minor Pieces. With Frontispiece. 

— Fasti. Translated by H. T. riley, b.a. 3 vols Crown 8vo, sewed, if. each. 

— Tristia. Translated by H. T. riley, b.a. Crown 8vo, sewed, i*. 
PINDAR. Translated by dawson w. turner. Small post 8vo, 5J. 
PLATO. Gorgias. Translated by the late E. M. cope, m.a., Fellow 

of Trinity College. 2 nd edition. 8vo, 7^. 

— Philebus. Translated by F. A. paley, m.a., ll.d. Small 8vo, 4 s. 

— Theaetetus. Translated by F. a. paley, m.a., i.l.d. Small 8vo, 4 s . 

— The Works of. Translated, with Introduction and Notes. 6 vols. Small 

post 8vo, $s. each. 

Vol. I.—The Apology of Socrates—Crito—Phaedo—Gorgias—Prota¬ 
goras—Phaedrus—Theaetetus—Eutyphron—Lysis. Translated by the 
REV H. CARY. 

Vol. II.—The Republic—Timaeus—Critias. Trans, by henry Davis. 
Vol. III.—Meno— Euthydemus—The hophist—Statesman—Cratylus 
—Parmenides—The Banquet. Translated by G. burges. 

Vol. IV.—Philebus—Charmides—Laches—Menexenus—Hippias—Ion 
—The Two Alcibiades—Theages—Rivals—Hipparchus—Minos—Cli- 
topho—Epistlet. Translated by G burges. 

Vol. V.—The Laws. Translated by G. burges. 

Vol. VI.—The Doubtful Works. Edited by g. burges. With General 
Index to the six volumes 

— Apology, Crito, Phaedo, and Protagoras. Translated by the rev. h. 

cary. Small post 8vo, sewed, is., cloth, is. 6 d. 

— Dialogues. A Summary and Analysis of. With Analytical Index, giving 

references to the Greek text of modern editions and to the above transla¬ 
tions. By A. DAY, LL.D. Small post 8vo, 5 -r. 

PLAUTUS, The Comedies of. Translated by H. t. riley, b.a. 2 vols. 
Small post 8vo, 5-r. each. 

Vol. I.—Trinummus—Miles Gloriosus—Bacchides—Stichus—Pseudolus 
—Menaechmei—Aulularia—Captivi—Asinaria—Curcuho. 

Vol. II.—Amphitryon—Rudens—Mercator—Cistellaria—Truculentui 
«-Persa—Casina—Foenulus—Epidicus—Mostellaria—FiagmentSi 
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PLAUTUS. Trinummus, Menaechmei, Aulularia, and Captivi. 

Translated by h. t. riley, b. a. Small post 8vo, sewed, is., cloth, is. 6d. 
PLINY. The Letters of Pliny the Younger. Melmoth’s Translation, 
revised, by the rev. f. c. t. bosanquet, m.a. Small post 8vo, 5 s. 
PLUTARCH. Lives. Translated by a. stewart, m.a., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and gkorge long, M.A. 4 vols. small post 
8vo, 3J. 6d. each. 

— Morals. Theosophical Essays. Translated by c. w. king, m.a., late 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Small post 8vo, 5 s. 

— Morals Ethical Essays. Translated by the rev. A. R. shillbto, m.a. 

Small post 8vo, $s. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by rev. p. j. f. gantillon, m.a., and 
accompanied by Poetical V ersions, from various sources Sm. post 8vo, 31. 6d. 
PRUDENTIUS, Translations from. A Selection from his Works, with 
a Translation into English Verse, and an Introduction and Notes, by 
FRANCIS ST. JOHN thackkray, m.a., f.s.a., Vicar of Mapledurham, 
formerly Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at 
Eton. Wide post 8vo, *js. 6d. 

QUINTILIAN : Institutes of Oratory, or, Education of an Orator. 

Trans, by the rev. j. s. watson, m.a. 2 vols. small post 8vo, 5 s. each. 
SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. Trans¬ 
lated by j. s. WATSON, m.a. Small post 8vo, 5*. 

SENECA: On Benefits. Translated by A. stewart, m.a., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Small post 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

— Minor Essays and On Clemency. Translated by a. stewart, m.a. 

Small post 8vo, $ s - 

SOPHOCLES. Translated, with Memoir, Notes, etc., by E. P. COLERIDGE, 
b.a. Small post 8vo, 5 *. 

Or the plays separately, crown 8vo, sewed, is. each. 

— The Tragedies of. The Oxford Translation, with Notes, Arguments, 

and Introduction. Small post 8vo, 5*. 

— The Dramas of. Rendered in English Verse, Dramatic and Lyric, by 

sir george young, bart., m.a., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

— The (Edipus Tyrannus. Translated into English Prose. By prof. b. 

H. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, in paper wrapper, is, 

SUETONIUS. Lives of the Twelve Caesars and Lives of the 
Grammarians. Thomson’s revised Translation, by t. forester. Small 
post 8vo, $s. 

TACITUS, The Works of. Translated, with Notes and Index 2 vols. 
Small post 8vo, 5-r. each. 

Vol. I.—The Annals. 

Vol. II.—The History, Germania, Agricola, Oratory, and Index. 
TERENCE and PHAEDRUS. Translated by H. T. riley, b.a. Small 
post 8vo, 5^. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS, and TYRTAEUS. Translated 
by the rev. j. banks, m.a. Small post 8vo, 5 s . 

THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse by c. s. CALVERLEY, 
m.a. , late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. New edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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THUCYDIDES. The Peloponnesian War. Translated by the rev. h. 
DALE. Wak Portrait, 2 vols., 3 -f. 6 d. each. 

— Analysis and Summary of. By j. t. wheeler. Small post 8vo, 5*. 
VIRGIL. Translated by A. Hamilton bryce, ll.d. With Memoir and 

Introduction. Small post 8vo, 3J. 6 d. 

Also in 6 vols., crown Svo, sewed, is. each. 

Georgies. /Eneid IV.-VI. 

Bucolics. ASneid VII.-IX. 

/Eneid I.-III. ASneid X.-XII. 

XENOPHON. The Works of. In 3 vols. Small post Svo, 5*. each. 

Vol. I.—The Anabasis, and Memorabilia. Translated by the rkv. j. s. 
WATSON, M.A. With a Geographical Commentary, by w. F. ainsworth, 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S., etc. 

Vol. II.—Cyropaedia and Hellenics. Translated by the rev. j. s. 
WATSON, M.A., and the REV. H. DALE. 

Vol. III.—The Minor Works. Translated by the rev. j. s. 
WATSON, M.A. 

— Anabasis. Translated by the rev. j. s. watson, m.a. With Memoir 


and Map. 3 vols. 

— Hellenics. Books I. and II. Translated by the rev. h. dale, m.a. 
With Memoir. 


SABRINAE COROLLA In Hortulis Regiae Scholae Salopiensis con 
texuerunt tres viri floribus legendis. 4 th edition , revised and re-arranged. 
By the late BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek 
at the University of Cambridge. Large post Svo, ioj. 6d, 

SERTUM CARTHUSIANUM Floribus trium Seculorum Contextum. 
Cura gulielmi haig brown, Scholae Carthusianae Archididascali. 
Demy 8vo, 5*. 

TRANSLATIONS into English and Latin. By c. s. calverley, m.a., 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 3 rd edition . Crown 8vo, 
•js. 6 d. 

TRANSLATIONS from and into the Latin, Greek and English. By 
r. c. jebb, litt.d., m.p., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge, H. JACKSON, m.a., litt. d., Fellows of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and W. E. currey, m.a., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3 rd edition. 5/. 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 

BADDELEY. Auxilia Latina. A Series of Progressive Latin Exercises. 
By M. j. B. BADDELEY, m.a. Fcap. 8vo. Part I., Accidence. 5 th 
edition, 2 s. Part II. 5 th edition. 2 s. Key to Part II. 2 s. 6 d. 

BAIRD. Greek Verbs. A Catalogue of Verbs, Irregular and Defective; 
their leading formations, tenses in use, and dialectic inflexions, with a 
copious Appendix, containing Paradigms for conjugation, Rules for 
formation of tenses, &c., &c. By j. s. baird, t.c.d. New edition , re¬ 
vised, 2 s, 6d, 

— Homeric Dialect. Its Leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. s. baird, 
t.c.d. New edition , revised. By the rev. w. gun ion Rutherford, 
M.a., ll.d.. Head Master at Westminster School, is. 
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BAKER. Latin Prose for London Students. By Arthur baker, 
m.a., Classical Master, Independent College, Taunton. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 
BARRY. Notes on Greek Accents. By the right rev. a. barrY, 
d.d. New edition ^ re-written, is. 

CHURCH. Latin Prose Lessons. By a. j. church, m.a., Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 9 th edition . Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6 d. 
CLAPIN. Latin Primer. By the rev. a. c. clapin, m.a., Assistant 
Master at Sherborne School. 4 th edition . Fcap. 8vo, is. 
COLERIDGE. Res Romanae. Being aids to the History, Geology, 
Archaeology, and Literature of Ancient Rome, for less advanced Scholars. 
By E. P. Coleridge, B.A. With 3 maps. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. 
COLLINS. Latin Exercises and Grammar Papers. By t. collins, 
M.a., Head Master of the Latin School, Newport, Salop. Jth edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6 d. 

— Unseen Papers in Latin Prose and Verse. With Examination Questions. 

7 th edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

— Unseen Papers in Greek Prose and Verse. With Examination Ques¬ 

tions. 4 th edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 

— Easy Translations from Nepos, Caesar, Cicero, Livy, &c., for Retrans¬ 

lation into Latin. With Notes. 2 s. 

COMPTON. Rudiments of Attic Construction and Idiom. An Intro¬ 
duction to Greek Syntax for Beginners who have acquired some knowledge 
of Latin. By the rev. w. cook worthy compton, m.a., Head Master 
of Dover College. Crown 8vo, 3*. 

FROST. Eclogae Latinae ; or, First Latin Reading Book. With Notes 
and Vocabulary by the late rev. p. frost, m.a. Fcap. 8 vo, is. 6 d. 

— Analecta Graeca Minora. With Notes and Dictionary. New edition. 

Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 

— Materials for Latin Prose Composition. By the late rev. p. frost, 

m.a. New edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2 s. Key. 4j.net. 

— A Latin Verse Book. New edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2 j. Key. 5J. net. 

— Materials for Greek Prose Composition. New edition. Fcap. 8vo, 

2j. 6 d. Key. 5 j. net. 

— Greek Accidence. New edition, is. 

— Latin Accidence, u. 

HARKNESS. A Latin Grammar. By albert harkness. Post8vo, 6 j. 
KEY. A Latin Grammar. By the late T. H. key, m.a., f.r.s. 6 th thou¬ 
sand. Post 8vo, 8 j. 

— A Short Latin Grammar for Schools. 16M edition. Post 8vo, 3J. 6 d. 
HOLDEN. Foliorum Silvula. Part I. Passages for Translation into 

Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse. By H. A. holden, LL.t>. 11M edition . 
Post 8vo, Js. 6 d. 

— Foliorum Silvula. Part II. Select Passages for Translation into Latin 

Lyric and Comic Iambic Verse. 3 rd edition. Post 8vo, 5 s. 

— Foliorum Centuriae. Select Passages for Translation into Latin and 

Greek Prose. 10M edition . Post 8vo, 8 j. 

JEBB, JACKSON, and CURREY. Extracts for Translation in 
Greek, Latin, and English. By R. c. jebb, litt.d., m.p., Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek in the University of Cambridge ; H. Jackson, litt.d., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and w. E. currey, m.a., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambiidge. Crown 8vo, 2 j. 6 d. 
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Latin Syntax, Principles of. is. 

Latin Versification, ir. 

MASON. Analytical Latin Exercises By c. r. mason, b.a. 4 th 

edition. Part I., is. 6 d. Part II., 2s. 6d, 

— The Analysis of Sentences Applied to Latin. Post 8vo, is. 6d. 
NETTLESHIP. Passages for Translation into Latin Prose. Pre¬ 
ceded by Essays on :—I. Political and Social Ideas II. Range of Meta¬ 
phorical Expression. III. Historical Development of Latin Prose Style 
in Antiquity. IV. Cautions as to Orthography. By H. nettlesiup, 
m.a., late Corpus Piofessor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 3s. A Key, 4^. 6d. net. 

Notabilia Quaedam; or the Principal Tenses of most of the Irregular 
Greek Verbs, and Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Constructions. 
New edition. is. 

PA LEY. Greek Particles and their Combinations according to Attic 
Usage. A Short Treatise. By F. a. paley, m.a., ll.D. 2s. 6 d. 
PENROSE. Latin Elegiac Verse, Easy Exercises in. By the rev. j. 

penrose. New edition. 2 s. (Key, 3 s. 6d. net.) 

PRESTON. Greek Verse Composition. By G. preston, m.a. 5 th 
edition. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6 d. 

PRUEN. Latin Examination Papers. Comprising Lower, Middle, and 
Upper School Papeis, and a number of the Woolwich and Sandhurst 
Standards. By g. g. pruen, m.a., Senior Classical Master in the Modern 
Department, Cheltenham College. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

SEAGER. Faciliora. An Elementary Latin Book on a New Principle. 

By the rev. j. l. seager, m.a. 2 s. 6 d. 

STEDMAN (A. M. M.). First Latin Lessons. By a. m. m. stedman, 
m.a., Wadham College, Oxford. 2nd edition , enlarged. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 

— Initia Latina. Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. 2nd edition . 

Fcap. 8vo, is. 

— First Latin Reader. With Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer 

and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

— Easy Latin Passages for Unseen Translation. 2nd and enlarged 

edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

— Exempla Latina. First Exercises in Latin Accidence. With Vocabu¬ 

lary. Crown 8vo, ir. 6d. 

— The Latin Compound Sentence ; Rules and Exercises. Crown 8vo, 

is. 6 d. With Vocabulary, 2s. 

— Easy Latin Exercises on the Syntax of the Shorter and Revised Latin 

Primers. With Vocabulary. 3 rd edition . Crown 8vo, 2J. 6d. 

— Latin Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and Idioms. 

3 rd edition. 2s. 6d. Key (for Tutors only), 6s. net. 

— Notanda Quaedam. Miscellaneous Latin Exercises. On Common 
Rules and Idioms. 2nd edition. Fcap. 8vo is. 6d. With Vocabulary, 2/. 

— Latin Vocabularies for Repetition. Arranged according to Subjects. 

3 rd edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1 s. 6 d. 

— Steps to Greek. i8mo, is. 6 d. 

— Easy Greek Passages for Unseen Translation. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

— Easy Greek Exercises on Elementary Syntax. [In preparation. 

— Greek Vocabularies for Repetition. Fcap, 8vo, is. 6 d. 

— Greek Testament Selections for the Use of .Schools. 2nd edtion. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

A 1 
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STEDMAN (A. M. M.). Greek Examination Papers in Miscellaneous 
Grammar and Idioms. 2nd edition . 2 s. 6d. Key (for Tutors only), 6s. net. 
THACKERAY. Anthologia Graeca. A Selection of Greek Poetry, 
with Notes. By F. st. John Thackeray. 5 th edition. i6mo, 4^. 6d. 

— Anthologia Latina. A Selection of Latin Poetry, from Naevius to 

Boethius, with Notes. By REV. F. ST. JOHN THACKERAY. 6th edition . 
i6mo, 4^. 6d. 

— Hints and Cautions on Attic Greek Prose Composition. Crown 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— Exercises on the Irregular and Defective Greek Verbs. is. 6 d. 
WELLS. Tales for Latin Prose Composition. With Notes and 

Vocabulary. By G. 11. wells, m.a., Assistant Master at Merchant 
Taylor’s School. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND REFERENCE BOOKS, 

ETC. 

TEUFFEL’S History of Roman Literature. 5 th edition , revised by 
dr. sciiwabe, translated by professor g. c. w warr, m a , King’s 
College, London Medium 8vo 2 vols. 30s. Vol. I. (The Republican 
Period), 151 Vol. II (The Imperial Period), 15J. 

KEIGHTLEY’S Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 4 th edition , 
revised by the late leonh \kd schmitz, pii.d., ll d., Classical Examiner 
to the University of London With 12 Plates. Small post 8vo, 5J. 
DON ALDSON’S Theatre of the Greeks. 10th edition. Small post 8vo, 
5 y - 

DICTIONARY OF LATIN AND GREEK QUOTATIONS; in¬ 
cluding Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law Teims and Phiases. With all 
the Quantities marked, and English Translations. With Index Verborum. 
Small post 8vo, 5c. 

A GUIDE TO THE CHOICE OF CLASSICAL BOOKS. By j. b. 

mayor, m.a. , Professor of Moral Philosophy at King’s College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 3 rd edition , with 
Supplementary List. Ciown 8vo, 4& 6d. 

PAUSANIAS’ Description of Greece. Newly translated, with Notes 
and Index, by A. R. shilleto, M.a. 2 vols. Small post 8vo, 5^. each. 
STRABO’S Geography. Translated by w. falconer, m.a., and H. C. 

Hamilton. 3 vols. Small post 8vo, 5J. each. 

AN ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By w. hughes and 
G. long, m.a. Containing Ten selected Maps. Imp. 8vo, 3*. 

AN ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-four Maps 
by w. hughes and george long, m.a. With coloured outlines. 
Imperial 8vo, 6s. 

ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 22 large Coloured Maps. 
With a complete Index. Imp. 8vo, chiefly engraved by the Messrs, 
Walker. Js. 6 d. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

BARRACLOUGH (T.). The Eclipse Mental Arithmetic. By titus 
barraclough, Board School, Halifax. Standards I., II., and III., 
sewed, 6d. ; Standards II., III., and IV., sewed, 6d. net ; Book III., 
Part A, sewed, 4d. ; Book III., Part B, cloth, is. 6 d. 

BEARD (W. S.). Graduated Exercises in Addition (Simple and Com¬ 
pound). For Candidates for Commercial Certificates and Civil Service 
appointments. By w. s. beard, f. r.g.s., Head Master of the Modern 
School, Fareham. 3 rd edition . Fcap. 4to, ij. 

— See PENDLEBURY. 

ELSEE (C.). Arithmetic. By the rev. c. elsee, m.a., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Senior Mathematical Master at Rugby 
School. 14 th edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 6 d. 

[ 1 Camb. School and College Texts. 

— Algebra. By the rev. C. elsee, m.a. 8 th edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4 s. 

[Camb. S. and C. 7 exts. 

FILIPOWSKI (H. E.). Anti-Logarithms, A Table of. By H. E. 

FILIPOWSKI. 3 rd edition. 8vo, 15J. 

GOUDIE (W. P.). See Watson. 

HATHORNTH WAITE (J. T.). Elementary Algebra for Indian 
Schools. By j. t. hathornthwaite, m.a., Principal and Professor 
of Mathematics at Elphinstone College, Bombay. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
MACMICHAEL (W. F.) and PROWDE SMITH (R.). Algebra. 
A Progressive Course of Examples. By the rev. w. f. macmichael, 
and R. PROWDE SMITH, m.a. 4 th edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 6d. With 
answers, 4s. 6d. [Camb. S. and C. Texts. 

MATHEWS (G. B.). Theory of Numbers. An account of the Theories 
of Congruencies and of Arithmetical Forms. By g. B. mathews, m.a., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University College of North Wales. 
Part I. Demy 8vo, 12 s. 

MOORE (B. T.). Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. t. 
moore, m.a. , Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. New edition, 
3 *. 6d. 

PENDLEBURY (C.). Arithmetic. With Examination Papers and 
8,000 Examples. By Charles pendlebury, m.a., f.r.a.s., Senior 
Mathematical Master of St. Paul’s, Author of “ Lenses and Systems of 
Lenses, treated after the manner of Gauss.” Sth edition. Crown 8vo. 
Complete, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d . In Two Parts, with or 

without Answers, 2s. 6 d. each. 

Key to Part II. 7s. 6d. net. [Camb. Math. Ser. 

— Examples in Arithmetic. Extracted from Pendlebury’s Arithmetic. 

With or without Answers. 6th edition. Crown 8vo, y., or in Two Parts, 
ij . 6d. and 2j. [Camb. Math . Ser. 

— Examination Papers in Arithmetic. Consisting of 140 papers, each 

containing 7 questions ; and a collection of 357 more difficult problems. 

3 r d edition. Crown 8vo, 2J. 6d. Key, for Tutors only, $r. net. 
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PENDLEBURY (C.) and TAIT (T. S.). Arithmetic for Indian 
Schools. By c. pendlebury, m.a. and t. s. tait, m.a., b.sc., 
Principal of Baroda College. Crown 8vo, 3 s. [Camb. Math. Ser . 

PENDLEBURY (C.) and BEARD (W. S.). Arithmetic for the 
Standards. By c. pendlebury, m.a., f.r.a.s., and w. s. beard, 
f.r.g.s. Standards I., II., III., sewed, 2 d. each, cloth, 3 d. each ; IV., 
V., VI., sewed, 3 d. each, cloth, 4 d. each; VII., sewed, 6 d. s cloth, 8 d. 
Answers to I. and II., 4 d. f III.-VII., 4 d. each. 

— Elementary Arithmetic. 3 rdedition. Crown 8vo, ij. 6 d. 

POPE (L. J.). Lessons in Elementary Algebra. By L. j. pope, b.a. 
(Lond.), Assistant Master at the Oratory School, Birmingham. First 
Series, up to and including Simple Equations and Problems. Crown 8vo, 
is. 6d. 

PROWDE SMITH (R.). See Macmichael. 

SHAW (S. J. D.). Arithmetic Papers. Set in the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination, from June, 1869 , to June, 1887 , inclusive, reprinted 
by permission of the Syndicate. By s. j. d. shaw, Mathematical 
Lecturer of Newnham College. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. ; Key, 4J. 6 d. net. 

TAIT (T. S.). See Pendlebury. 

WATSON (J-) and GOUDIE (W. P.). Arithmetic. A Progressive 
Course of Examples. With Answers. By j. WATSON, m.a., Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, formerly Senior Mathematical Master of the 
Ordnance School, Carshalton. *jth edition, revised and enlarged. By w. 
P. GOUDIK, b.a. Lond. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6d. [ Camb. S. and C. Texts. 

WHITWORTH (W. A.). Algebra. Choice and Chance. An Ele¬ 
mentary Treatise on Permutations, Combinations, and Probability, with 
640 Exercises and Answers. By w. A. WHITWORTH, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 4 ih edition , revised and enlarged. 

Crown 8vo, 6 s. [Camb. Math. Ser. 

WRIGLEY (A.) Arithmetic. By a. wrigi.ky, m.a , St. John’s College, 
heap. 8vo, 3-f. 6 d. [Camb. S. and C. Texts. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

CRELLIN (P.). A New Manual of Book-keeping, combining the 
Theory and Practice, with Specimens of a set of Books. By phillip 
crellin, Chartered Accountant. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

— Book-keeping for Teachers and Pupils. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. Key, 

2s. net. 

FOSTER (B. W.). Double Entry Elucidated. By b. w. foster. 
14 th edition. Fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 

MEDHURST (J. T.). Examination Papers in Book-keeping. Com¬ 
piled by JOHN T. MEDHURST, a.k.c., F.s.s., Fellow of the Society of 
Accountants and Auditors, and Lecturer at the City of London College. 

3 rd edition . Crown 8vo, 3s. 

THOMSON (A. w.). A Text-Book of the Principles and Practice- 
. of Book-keeping. By professor a. w. Thomson, B t sc., Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester. 2nd edition , revised, Ciown 8vo, 5^, 
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GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 

BESANT (W. H.). Conic Sections treated Geometrically. By w. 

H. besant, sc. D., f.r.s., Fellow of St. John’* College, Cambridge. 
9 th edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. Key, 5 J * n ^t. [ Camb. Math. Ser. 

BRASSE (J.). The Enunciations and Figures of Euclid, prepared for 
Students in Geometry. By the rev. j. brasse, d.d. New edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, is. Without the Figures, 6d. 

DEIGHTON (H.). Euclid. Books I.-VI., and part of Book XI., newly 
translated from the Greek Text, with Supplementary Propositions, 
Chapters on Modern Geometry, and numerous Exercises. By Horace 
DEIGHTON, m.a., Head Master of Harrison College, Barbados. 3 rd 
edition. 4 s. 6d. t or Books I.-IV., 3 s. Books V.-XI., 2 s. 6d. Key, net. 

\Camb. Math. Ser. 

Also issued in parts :—Book I., is. ; Books I. and II., is. 6 d. ; Books 

I. -III., 2 s. 6 d. ; Books III. and IV., is. 6d. 

DIXON (E. T.). The Foundations of Geometry. By edward t. 

dixon, late Royal Artillery. Demy 8vo, 6j. 

MASON (C. P.). Euclid. The First Two Books Explained to Beginners. 

By c. p. mason, B.A. 2 nd edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

McDOWELL (J.) Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry, con¬ 
taining Applications of the Principles and Processes of Modern Pure 
Geometry. By the late J. mcdowell, m.a., f.r.a.s., Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, and Trinity College, Dublin. 4 th edition. 6s. 

[Camb. Math. Ser. 

TAYLOR (C.). An Introduction to the Ancient and Modern Geo¬ 
metry of Conics, with Historical Notes and Prolegomena. 15 s. 

— The Elementary Geometry of Conics. By c. taylor, d.d., Master 
of St. John’s College. Tth edition , revised. With a Chapter on the Line 
Infinity, and a new treatment of the Hyperbola. Crown 8vo, 4 s. 6d. 

[Camb. Math. Ser. 

WEBB (R.). The Definitions of Euclid. With Explanations and 
Exercises, and an Appendix of Exercises on the First Book by R. webb, 
m.a. Crown 8vo, is. 6 d. 

WILLIS (H. G.). Geometrical Conic Sections. An Elementary 
Treatise. By h. g. willis, m.a., Clare College, Cambridge, Assistant 
Master of Manchester Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 5*. [Camb. Math. Ser. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, ETC. 

ALDIS (W. S.). Solid Geometry, An Elementary Treatise on. By w. 
s. aldis, M.A., late Professor of Mathematics in the University College, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 4 th edition , revised. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

[Camb. Math. Ser. 

BESANT (W. H.). Notes on Roulettes and Glissettes. By w. h. 
besant, sc.d., f.r.s. 2nd edition , enlarged. Crown 8vo, $s. 

[ Camb . Math. Ser. 
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CAYLEY (A.). Elliptic Functions, An Elementary Treatise on. By 
ARTHUR cayley, Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge. 2 nd edition. Demy 8vo. 15 s. 

TURNBULL (W. P.). Analytical Plane Geometry, An Introduction 
to. By w. p. turnbull, m.a., sometime Fellow of Trinity College. 
8vo, 12 s. 

VYVYAN (T. G.). Analytical Geometry for Schools. By rev. t. 
vyvyan, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and Mathematical 
Master of Charterhouse. 6th edition. 8vo, 4 s. 6d. [ Camb. S. and C. Texts. 

— Analytical Geometry for Beginners. Part I. The Straight Line and 

Circle. Crown 8vo, is. 6d . [Camb. Math. Ser. 

WHITWORTH (W. A.). Trilinear Co-ordinates, and other methods 
of Modern Analytical Geometry of Two Dimensions. By w. A. WHIT¬ 
WORTH, M.A., late Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Liver¬ 
pool, and Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 16s. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

DYER (J. M.) and WHITCOMBE (R. H.). Elementary Trigono¬ 
metry. By j. m. dyer, m.a. (Senior Mathematical Scholar at Oxford), 
and REV. r. H. WHITCOMBE, Assistant Masters at Eton College. 2 nd 
edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Camb. Math. Ser. 

PENDLEBURY (C.). Elementary Trigonometry. By Charles 
PENDLEBURY, M.A., f.r.a.s., Senior Mathematical Master at St. Paul’s 
School. 2 nd edition. Crown 8vo, 4 s. 6 d. [Camb. Math. Ser. 

VYVYAN (T. G.). Introduction to Plane Trigonometry. By the 
rev. T. G. vyvyan, m.a , formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Senior Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. 3 rd edition , revised and 
augmented. Crown 8vo, y. 6 d. [Camb. Math. Ser. 

WARD (G. H.). Examination Papers in Trigonometry. By G. H. 
ward, m.a., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 
Key, 5-r. net. 

MECHANICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

ALDIS (W. S.). Geometrical Optics, An Elementary Treatise on. By 
W. s. aldis, m.a. 5 th edition. Crown 8vo, 4 s. [Camb. Math. Ser. 

— An Introductory Treatise on Rigid Dynamics. Crown 8vo, 4.J. 

[Camb. Math. Ser . 

— Fresnel’s Theory of Double Refraction, A Chapter on. 2nd edition t 

revised. 8vo, is. 

BASSET (A. B.). A Treatise on Hydrodynamics, with numerous 
Examples. By A. B. basset, m.a., f.r.s., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. Vol. I., price ioj. 6d. Vol. II., 12 s. 6d. 

— An Elementary Treatise on Hydrodynamics and Sound. Demy 

8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

— A Treatise on Physical Optics. Demy 8vo, 1 6s. 

BESANT (W. H.). Elementary Hydrostatics. By w. H. besant, 
sc.D., F.R.S. 16th edition. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6d. Solutions, 5 s. net. 

[Camb. Math. Ser . 

— Hydromechanics, A Treatise on. Part I. Hydrostatics. 5 th edition 

revised , and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5^. [Camb. Math. Ser . 

BESANT (W. H.). A Treatise on Dynamics. 2nd edition. Crown 
8vo, ioj. 6d. [Camb. Math. Ser . 
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CHALLIS (PROF.). Pure and Applied Calculation. By the late 
rev. j. challis, m.a., f.r.s., &c. Demy 8vo, 15J. 

— Physics, The Mathematical Principle of. Demy 8vo, $s. 

— Lectures on Practical Astronomy. Demy 8vo, io.y. 

EVANS (J. H.) and MAIN (P. T.). Newton’s Principia, The First 
Three Sections of, with an Appendix; and the Ninth and Eleventh 
Sections. By j. H. evans, m.a., St.John’s College. The 5 th edition , 
edited by P. T. main, m.a., Lecturer and Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4 s. \Camb. S. and C. Texts. 

GALLATLY (W.). Elementary Physics, Examples and Examination 
Papers in. Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Heat, Light, Chemistry, 
Electricity, London Matriculation, Cambridge B. A., Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
South Kensington, Cambridge Junior and Senior Papers, and Answers. 
By w. GALLATLY, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge, Assistant 
Examiner, London University. Crown 8vo, 4^. [Camb. Math. Ser. 

GARNETT (W.). Elementary Dynamics for the use of Colleges and 
Schools. By william garnett, m.a., d.c.l.. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, late Principal of the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 5 th edition , revised. Ciown 8vo, 6s. [Camb. Math. Ser. 

— Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. 6th edition , revised. Crown 8vo, 

4j. 6d. [ Camb. Math. Ser. 

GOODWIN (H.). Statics. By h. goodwin, d.d., late Bishop of 
Carlisle. 2nd edition. Fcap. 8vo, $s. [Camb. S. and C. Texts. 

HOROBIN (J. C.). Elementary Mechanics. Stage I. II. and III., 
is. 6d. each. By j. c. iiorobin, m.a., Principal of Homerton New 
College, Cambridge. 

— Theoretical Mechanics. Diwsion I. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

%* This book covers the ground of the Elementary Stage of Division I. 
of Subject VI. of the “ Science Directory,” and is intended for the 
examination of the Science and Art Department. 

JESSOP (C. M.). The Elements of Applied Mathematics. In¬ 
cluding Kinetics, Statics and Hydrostatics. By c. M. JESSOP, m.a., late 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, Lecturer in Mathematics in the 
Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Camb. Math. Ser. 

MAIN (P. T.). Plane Astronomy, An Introduction to. By p. t. main, 
m.a., Lecturer and Fellow of St. John’s College. 6th edition , revised. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4^. [Camb. S. and C. Texts. 

PARKINSON (R. M.). Structural Mechanics. By r. m. parkinson, 
assoc, m.i.c.e. Crown 8vo, 4 s. 6d. 

PENDLEBURY (C.). Lenses and Systems of Lenses, Treated after 
the Manner of Gauss. By Charles pendlebury, m.a., f.r.a.s., Senior 
Mathematical Master of St. Paul’s School, late Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 5 j. 

STEELE (R. E.). Natural Science Examination Papers. By 
r. e. st^ele, m.a., F.c.s., Chief Natural Science Master, Bradford 
Grammar School. Crown 8vo. Part I., Inorganic Chemistry, 2 s. 6d. 
Part II., Physics (Sound, Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity), 2s. 6d. 

[School Exam . Series . 

WALTON (W.). Theoretical Mechanics, Problems in. By w. wal- 
ton, m.a , Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity Hall, Mathematical 
Lectuier at Magdalene College. 3 rd edition , revised. Demy 8vo, i6j. 
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WALTON (W.). Elementary Mechanics., Problems in. 2nd edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6 s. [Camd. Math. Ser. 

DAVIS (J. F.). Army Mathematical Papers. Being Ten Years’ 
Woolwich and Sandhurst Preliminary Papers. Edited, with Answers, by 
J. F. DAVIS, d.lit., m.a. Lond. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

DYER (J. M.) and PROWDE SMITH (R.). Mathematical Ex- 
amples. A Collection of Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Trigono¬ 
metry, Mensuration, Theory of Equations, Analytical Geometry, Statics, 
Dynamics, with Answers, &c. For Army and Indian Civil Service 
Candidates. By j. m. dyer, m.a., Assistant Master, Eton College 
(Senior Mathematical Scholar at Oxford), and R, prowde smith, m.a. 
Crown 8vo, 6.r. [Camb. Math. Ser. 

GOODWIN (H.). Problems and Examples, adapted to “Goodwin’s 
Elementary Course of Mathematics.” By T. g. vyvyan, m.a. yd 
edition. 8vo, 5 s. ; Solutions, 3 rd edition , 8vo, gs. 

SMALLEY (G. R.). A Compendium of Facts and Formulae in 
Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. By G. R. smalley, 
f.r.a.s. New edition , revised and enlarged. By j. mcdowell, m.a., 
f.r.a.s. Fcap. 8 vo, 2 s. 

WRIGLEY (A.). Collection of Examples and Problems in Arith¬ 
metic, Algebra, Geometry, Logarithms, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, 
Mechanics, &c., with Answers and Occasional Hints. By the REV. A. 
wrigley. 10M edition , 20 th thousand. Demy 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

A Key. By j. c. platts, m.a. and the rev. a. wrigley. 2nd edition. 
Demy 8vo, 5^. net. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

ENGLISH. 

ADAMS (E.). The Elements of the English Language. By ernest 
ADAMS, PH.D. 2 6th edition. Revised by j. F. davis, d.lit., m.a., 
(lond.). Post 8vo, 4 s. 6d. 

— The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By ernf.st 
ADAMS, PH. D. 19M thousand. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

ALFORD (DEAN). The Queen’s English : A Manual of Idiom and 
Usage. By the late henry alford, d.d., Dean of Canteibury. 6 th 
edition. Small post 8vo. Sewed, is ., cloth, is. 6d. 

ASCHAM’S Scholemaster. Edited by professor.!, e. b. mayor. Small 
post 8vo, sewed, is. 

BELL’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. A New Series, Edited for use in 
Schools, with Introduction and Notes. Crown 8vo. 

BROWNING’S Strafford. Edited by e. h. hickhy. With Introduction by 

S. K. GARDINER, LL.D. 2 S. 6d. 

BURKE’S Letters on a Regicide Peace. I. and II. Edited by h. g. keene, 
m a., c.i s. 3 s .; sewed, ms. 

BYRON’S Childe Harold. Edited by h. g. keene, m.a., c.i k.. Author of **A 
Manual of French Literature,” etc. 3 s. 6 d. Also Cantos I. and II. sewed, is. 9 d. 
Cantos III. and IV. sewed, is. gd. 

— Siege of Corinth. Edited by p. hordern, late Director of Public Instruction in 
Burma, is. 6 d , sewed, 1*. 
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BELL’S ENGLISH CLASSICS— continued. 

CHAUCER'S MINOR POEMS, SELECTIONS FROM. Edited by t. b. 
bilderbeck, B.A., Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, Madras. 
as. 6 d . ; sewed, is. 9 d . 

DE QUINCEY'S Revolt of the Tartars and The English Mail-Coach. 
Edited by cecil m. barrow, m. a., Principal of Victoria College, PalghSt, and 
mark hunter, b.a., Principal of Coimbatore College. 3*. ; sewed, as. 

DE QUINCEY’S Opium Eater. Edited by mark hunter, b.a. 4 s. 6 d.. 
sewed, 3*. 6 d . 

GOLDSMITH’S Good-Natured Man and She Stoops to Conquer. Edited 
by k. deighton. Each, as. cloth ; is 6d . sewed. The two plays’together, sewed, 


IRVING’S Sketch Book. Edited by r. g. oxenham, m a Sewed, is d d . 
JOHNSON’S Life of Addison. Edited by f. ryland, Author of “The Students.’ 
Handbook of Psychology,” etc. as. 6 d. 

— Life of Swift. Edited by f. ryland, m.a. as. 

—* Life of Pope. Edited by f ryland, m a. as. 6 d 
*** The Lives of Swift and Pope, together, sewed, as . 6d . 

— Life of Milton. Edited by f. ryland, m.a. as . 6d . 

— Life of Dryden. Edited by f. ryland, m.a. as . 6 d . 

The Lives of Milton apd Dryden, together, sewed, as. 6d. 

LAMB’S Essays. Selected and Edited by k. deighton. 3s .; sewed, as . 
LONGFELLOW, SELECTIONS FROM, including Evangeline. Edited 
by m. T. quinn, m.a., Principal and Professor of English Language and Literature, 
Pachaiyappa's College, Madras, as. 6 d . ; sewed, if. gd . 

Evangeline, separately, sewed, if. 3 d. 

MACAULAY’S Lays of Ancient Rome. Edited by p. hordern. as. 6 d. ; 


sewed, if. 9 d . 

— Essay on Clive. Edited by cecil barrow, m.a. af.; sewed, is. 6 d. 

MASSINGER’S A New Way to Pay Old Debts. Edited by k. deighton 
3f. ; sewed, af 

MILTON’S Paradise Lost. Books III. and IV. Edited by R. g. oxenham, m.a., 
Principal of Elphinstone College, Bombay, af. ; sewed, if. 6 d. t or separately, 
sewed, 10 d . each. 

— Paradise Regained. Edited by k. deighton. af. 6 d . ; sewed, if. 9 d . 

POPE, SELECTIONS FROM. Containing Essay on Criticism, Rape of the 
Lock, Temple of Fame, Windsor Forest. Edited by k. deighton. as. 6d . ; 
sewed, is. 9 d. 

SCOTT’S Lady oi the Lake. Edited by the rev. a. e. woodward, m.a. The 
Six Cantos separately, sewed, 8 d. each. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Julius Caesar. Edited byT. duff barnett, n. A. (Lond.). as. 

— Merchant of Venice. Edited by t. duff barnett, b.a. (Lond.). 2f. 

— Tempest. Edited by t. duff barnett, b a. (Lond.). *j. 

Others to follow. 

BELL’S READING BOOKS. Post 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 

Infants. Gulls’ Crag. 6 d. 


Infants. 
Infant’s Primer. 3 d. 

Tot and the Cat. 6 d. 

The Old Boathouse. 6 d. 


Standard III. 

Great Deeds in English History. 


The Cat and the Hen. 6 d, 

Standard I. 
School Primer. 6 d . 

The Two Parrots. 6 d. 

The Three Monkeys. 6 d. 
The New-born Lamb. 6 d. 


is. 

Adventures of a Donkey, is, 
Grimm’s Tales, is. 

Great Englishmen, ij. 
Andersen’s Tales, is. 

Life of Columbus, is. 

Standard IV. 


The Blind Boy. 6 d, 

Standard II. 

The Lost Pigs. 6 d. 

Story of a Cat. 6 d. 

Queen Bee and Busy Bee. 6 d. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, is. 

Great Englishwomen, is. 

Great Scotsmen, ij. 
Edgeworth’s Tales, is, 

Gatty’s Parables from Nature, it. 
Scott’s Talisman, is. 
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BELL’S READING BOOKS— continued. 

Standard V. Standards VI. and VII. 

Dickens’ Oliver Twist, is. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

Dickens’ Little Nell. if. if. 

Masterman Ready, is. Robinson Crusoe, if. 

Marryat’s Poor Jack. is. Tales of the Coast, if. 

Arabian Nights, is. Settlers in Canada, if. 

Gulliver’s Travels, is. Southey’s Life of Nelson, if. 

Lyrical Poetry for Boys and Girls. Sir Roger de Coverley. is. 
is. 

Vicar of Wakefield, if. 

BELL’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. By M. J. barrington- 
ward, M A. (Woicester College, Oxford). 

The Child’s Geography. Illus- The Round World. (Stardard II.) 

trated Stiff paper cover, 6 d. Illustrated. Cloth, io d. 

The Map and the Compass. About England. (Stai.dard III.) 

(Standard I) Illustrated. Cloth, With Illustrations and Colouied 
8 d. Map. Cloth, if. 4 d. 

BELL’S ANIMAL LIFE READERS. A Series of Reading Books 
for the Standards, designed to inculcate the humane treatment of animals. 
Edited by edith Carrington and ERNEST bell. Illustrated by 
HARRISON weir and others. %* Full Prospectus o?i application. 
EDWARDS (F.). Examples for Analysis in Verse and Prose. Selected 
and arranged by F. EDWARDS. New edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, if. 
GOLDSMITH. The Deserted Village. Edited, with Notes and Life, 
by C. P. mason, b.a., f.C.p. 4 th edition. Crown 8vo, if. 
HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by j. w. 
hales, M.A., formerly Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Professor of English Literature at King’s College, 
London. Crown 8vo, 3f. 6d. each. 

The Age of Pope. By John dennis. 

The Age of Dry den. By r. garnett, ll.d., c.b. 

The Age of Wordsworth. By professor c. h. herford, litt.d. 
In preparation. 

The Age of Chaucer. By professor hales. 

The Age of Shakespeare. By professor hales. 

The Age of Milton. By j. bass mullinger, m.a. 

The Age of Johnson. By thomas seccombe. 

The Age of Tennyson. By professor iiugh walker. 
HAZLITT (W.). Lectures on the Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, 
Small post 8vo, sewed, if. 

— Lectures on the English Poets. Small post 8vo, sewed, if. 

— Lectures on the English Comic Writers. Small post 8vo, sewed, if. 
LAMB (C.). Specimens of English Dramatic Poets of the Time of 

Elizabeth. With Notes. Small post 8vo, 3f. 6 d. 

MASON (C. P.). Grammars by c. P. mason, b.a., f.C.p., Fellow of 
University College, London. 

— First Notions of Grammar for Young Learners. Fcap. 8vo. 95 th 

thousand. Cloth, if. 

— First Steps in English Grammar, for Junior Classes. Demy i8mo. 59 th 

thousand. If. 
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MASON (C. P,). Outlines of English Grammar, for the Use of Junior 
Classes. 19 th edition. 107th thousand . Crown 8vo, 2 s, 

— English Grammar ; including the principles of Grammatical Analysis. 

3 *]th edition, revised. 158 th thousand. Crown 8vo, green cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

— A Shorter English Grammar, with copious and carefully graduated 

Exercises, based upon the author’s English Grammar. 11 th edition. 52 nd 
thousand. Crown 8vo, brown cloth, 3 j\ 6d. 

— Practice and Help in the Analysis of Sentences. Pi ice 2 s. Cloth. 

— English Grammar Practice, consisting of the Exercises of the Shorter 

English Grammar published in a separate form. 3rd edition. Crown 8vo, 
is. 

— Remarks on the Subjunctive and the so-called Potential Mood. 

6d., sewn. 

— Blank Sheets Ruled and headed for Analysis, is, per dozen. 

MILTON : Paradise Lost. Books I., II., and III. Edited, with Notes 
on the Analysis and Parsing, and Explanatory Remarks, by c. P. mason, 
b.a., f.c. P. Crown 8vo. is. each. 

— Paradise Lost. Books V.-VIII. With Notes for the Use of Schools. 

By c. M. lumby. 2 s. 6 d. 

PRICE (A. C.). Elements of Comparative Grammar and Philology. 
For Use in Schools. By A. C. price, m.a., Assistant Master at Leeds 
Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE. Notes on Shakespeare’s Plays. With Introduction, 
Summary, Notes (Etymological and Explanatory), Piosody, Grammatical 
Peculiaiities, etc. By T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A. Lond., late Second 
Master in the Brighton Grammar School. Specially adapted for the Local 
and Preliminary Examinations. Crown 8vo, is. each. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream.—Julius Caesar.—The Tempest.— 
Macbeth.—Henry V.—Hamlet.—Merchant of Venice.— King 
Richard II. — King John.— King Richard III.—King Lear.— 
Coriolanus.—Twelfth Night.—As You Like it.—Much Ado About 
Nothing. 

“The Notes are comprehensive and concise.”— Educational Times . 
“Comprehensive, practical, and reliable.”— Schoolmaster. 

— Hints for Shakespeare-Study. Exemplified in an Analytical Study of 

Julius Caesar. By mary grafton moberly. 2nd edition. Crown 8vo, 
sewed, is, 

— Coleridge’s Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare and other English 

Poets. Edited by t. ashe, b.a. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art. The History and Character of Shake¬ 

speare’s Plays. By DR. Hermann ulrici. Translated by l. dora 
schmitz. 2 vols. small post 8vo, 3J. 6 d. each. 

— William Shakespeare. A Literary Biography. By karl elze, ph.d., 

ll.d. Translated by L. DORA schmitz. Small post 8vo, $s. 

— Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. Small 

post 8 vo, is. 

See BELL'S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

SKEAT (W. W.). Questions for Examinations in English Litera¬ 
ture. With a Preface containing brief hints on the study of English. 
Arranged by the rev. w. w. skeat, litt.d., Elrington and Bosworth 
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Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University oi Cambridge, yd edition 
Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

SMITH (C. J.) Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. 
Collected and Contrasted by the yen. c. J. smith, m.a. 2nd edition , 
revised. Small post 8vo, 5 j. 

— Synonyms Discriminated. A Dictionary of Synonymous Words in the 

English Language. Illustrated with Quotations from Standard Writers. 
By the late ven. c. J. smith, m.A. With the Author’s latest Corrections 
and Additions, edited by*the REV. H. PERCY SMITH, M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford, Vicar of Great Barton, Suffolk. 4 th edition. Demy 
8 vo, 14 s. 

TEN BRINK’S Early English Literature. Vol. I. (to Wiclif). Trans¬ 
lated into English by Horace m. Kennedy, Professor of German Literature 
in the Brooklyn Collegiate Institute. Small post 8vo, y. 6d. 

— Vol. II. (Wiclif, Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance). Translated by 

w. clarke robinson, PH.D. Small post 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

— Vol. III. (To the Death of Surrey.) Edited by professor alois brandl. 

Translated by L. dora schmitz. Small post 8vo, y. 6d. 

— Lectures on Shakespeare. Translated by Julia franklin. Small 

post 8vo, y. 6 d. 

THOMSON : Spring. Edited by c. p. mason, b.a., f.c.p. With Life. 
2nd edition. Crown 8vo, is. 

— Winter. Edited by c. p. mason, b.a., f.c.p. With Life. Crown 8vo, u. 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY of the English 

Language. Including Scientific, Technical, and Biblical Words and 
Terms, with their Significations, Pronunciations, Alternative Spellings, 
Derivations, Synonyms, and numerous illustrative Quotations, with various 
valuable literary Appendices, with 83 extra pages of Illustrations grouped 
and classified, rendering the work a Complete Literary and Scientific 
Reference-Book. New edition (1890). Thoroughly revised and en¬ 
larged under the supervision of noah porter, d.d., ll.d. i vol. (2,118 
pages, 3,500 woodcuts), 4to, cloth, 3IJ. 6 d. ; half calf, £22 s. ; half russia, 
£2 5 s. ; calf, £2 Ss. ; or in 2 vols. cloth, £1 14s-. 

Prospectuses , with specimen pages , sent post free on application. 

WEBSTER’S BRIEF INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. A 

Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language, abridged from Webster’s 
International Dictionary. With a Treatise on Pronunciation, List of 
Prefixes and Suffixes, Rules for Spelling, a Pronouncing Vocabulary of 
Proper Names in History, Geography, and Mythology, and Tables of 
English and Indian Money, Weights, and Measures. With 564 pages 
and 800 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, y. 

WRIGHT (T.). Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English. 
Containing Words from the English Writers previous to the 19th century, 
which are no longer in use, or are not used in the same sense, and Words 
which are now used only in the Provincial Dialects. Compiled by THOMAS 
WKICIIT, m.a., F.S.A , etc. 2 vols. y. each. 
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FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 

BOWER (A. M.). The Public Examination French Reader. With 
a Vocabulary to every extract, suitable for all Students who are preparing 
for a French Examination. By A. M. bower, f.r.g.s., late Master in 
University College School, etc. Cloth, 3*. 6d. 

BARBIER (PAUL). A Graduated French Examination Course. 
By PAUL barbier, Lecturer in the South Wales University College, etc. 
Crown 8vo, 3-r. 

BARRERE (A.) Junior Graduated French Course Affording Mate¬ 
rials for Translation, Grammar, and Conversation. By a. barrere. 
Professor R.M.A., Woolwich. i.r. 6d. 

— Elements of French Grammar and First Steps in Idioms. With 

numerous Exercises and a Vocabulary. Being an Introduction to the 
Precis of Comparative French Grammni. Crown 8vo, 2r. 

— Pr6cis of Comparative French Grammar and Idioms and Guide to 

Examinations. 4 th edition. 3J. 6 d. 

— Recits Militaires. From Valmy (1792) to the Siege of Paris (1870). 

With English Notes and Biographical Notices. 2nd edition. Crown 8vo, 3-r. 
CLAPIN (A. C.). French Grammar for Public Schools. By the 
rev. A. c. CLAPIN, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Bachelier- 
es-lettres of the University of France. Fcap. 8vo. 14 th edition. 2s. 6d. 
Key to the Exercises. 3?. 6d. net. 

— French Piimer. Elementary French Grammar and Exercises for Junior 

Forms in Public and Preparatory Schools. Fcap. 8vo. 11 th edition, is. 

— Primer of French Philology. With Exeicises for Public Schools. 

8th edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

— English Passages for Translation into French. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d . 

Key (for Tutors only), 4;-. net. 

DAVIS (J. F.) Army Examination Papers in French. Questions set 
at the Preliminary Examinations for Sandhurst and Woolwich, from Nov., 
1876, to June, 1890, with Vocabulary. By j. f. davis, d.lit., m.a., 
Lond. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

DAVIS (J. F.) and THOMAS (F.). An Elementary French 

Reader. Compiled, with a Vocabulary, by j. f. davis, m.a., d.lit., 
and Ferdinand thomas, Assistant Examiners in the University of 
London. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 

DELILLE’S GRADUATED FRENCH COURSE. 

The Beginner’sown French Book. Repertoire des Prosateurs. 3r. 6d. 

2s. Key, 2s. Modules de Poesie. 3^. 6d. 

Easy French Poetry for Be- Manuel Etymologique. 2 s. 6 d. 

ginners. 2 s. Synoptical Table of French 

French Grammar. 3*. Key, 3 s. Verbs. 6d. 

ESCLANGON (A.). The French Verb Newly Treated: an Easy, 
Uniform, and Synthetic Method of its Conjugation. By A. Esclangon, 
Examiner in the University of London. Small 4to, $s. 

GASC (F. E. A.). First French Book; being a New, Practical, and- 
Easy Method of Learning the Elements of the French Language. Reset 
and thoroughly revised. 116th thousand. Crown 8vo, is. 

— Second French Book; being a Grammar and Exercise Book, on anew- 

and practical plan, and intended as a sequel to the “ First French Book.” 
52 nd thousand. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d. 
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GASC (F. E. A.). Key to First and Second French Books. 6th edition , 
Fcap. 8vo, 3-s-. 6d. net. 

— French Fables, for Beginners, in Prose, with an Index of all the Words 

at the end of the work. 17 th thousand. i2mo, is. 6 d. 

— Select Fables of La Fontaine. 19 th thousand. Fcap. 8vo, ij. 6i. 

— Histoires Amusantes et Instructives ; or, Selections of Complete 

Stories from the best French modern authors, who have written for the 
young. With English notes. 17th thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 

— Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation, containing:— 

I. The most current and useful Phrases in Everyday Talk. II. Every¬ 
body’s necessary Questions and Answers in Travel-Talk. I gth edition . 
Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

— French Poetry for the Young. With Notes, and preceded by a few 

plain Rules of French Prosody. 5 th edition , revised. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

— French Prose Composition, Materials for. With copious footnotes, and 

hints for idiomatic renderings. 2 1st thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 

Key. 2nd edition. 6s. net. 

— Prosateurs Contemporains ; or, Selections in Prose chiefly from con¬ 

temporary French literature. With notes. 11 th edition. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

— Le Petit Compagnon; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 14 th 

edition. l6mo, is. 6 d. 

— French and English Dictionary, with upwards of Fifteen Thousand 

new words, senses, &c., hitherto unpublished. 5 th edition , with numerous 
additions and corrections. In one vol. 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. In use at 

Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, &c. 

— Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Languages ; for the every¬ 

day pui poses of Travellers and Students. Containing more than Five 
Thousand modern and current words, senses, and idiomatic phrases 
and renderings, not found in any other dictionary of the two languages. 
New edition. 53rd thousand. i6mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GOSSET (A.). Manual of French Prosody for the use of English 
Students. By ARTHUR GOSSET, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

“This is the very book we have been looking for. We hailed the title 
with delight, and were not disappointed by the perusal. The reader who 
has masteied the contents will know, what not one in a thousand of 
Englishmen who read French knows, the rules of French poetry.”— 
Journal of Education. 

LE NOUVEAU TRESOR ; designed to facilitate the Translation of 
English into French at Sight. By M. E. S. 18 th edition. Fcap. Svo, 
is. 6d. 

STEDMAN (A. M. M.). French Examination Papers in Miscel¬ 
laneous Grammar and Idioms. Compiled by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 

5 th edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A Key. By G. A. schrumpf. For Tutors only. 6s. net. 

— Easy French Passages for Unseen Translation. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

— Easy French Exercises on Elementary Syntax. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6 d, 

— First French Lessons. Crown 8vo, is. 

, — French Vocabularies for Repetition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

— Steps to French. i2mo, 8^. 

WILLAN (J. N.). Scheme of Fiench Verbs, with Verb Papers, is. 
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FRENCH ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 


BALZAC. Ursule Mirouet. By honors de balzac. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by James boielle, B.-es-L., Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College. y. 

CLARETIE. Pierrille. By jules clarStie. With 27 Illustrations. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by James boielle, b.-£s-l. 2 s. 6 d. 

DAUDET. La Belle Nivemaise. Histoire d’un vieux bateau et de son 
equipage. By ALPHONSE Daupet. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by JAMES boielle, B.-es-L. With Six Illustrations 2 s. 

FENELON. Aventures de T 616 maque. Edited by c. J. delille. 

4 th edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. Re-edited, with Notes, by F. E. A. 
gasc. Sewed, 6 d. each. 

MOLIERE. 


Le Misanthrope. 

L’Avare. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
Le Tartuffe. 

Le Malade Imaginaire. 

Les Femmes Savantes. 


Les Fourberies de Scapin. 
Les Prdcieuses Ridicules. 
L’Ecole des Femmes. 
L’Ecole des Maris. 

Le Medecin Malgr6 Lui. 


RACINE. 

La Th6baide, ou Les Freres 
Ennemis. 

Andromaque. 

Les Plaideurs. 

Iphigenie. 


Britannicus. 

Ph6dre. 

Esther. 

Athalie. 


CORNEILLE. 

Le Cid. I Cinna. 

Horace. | Polyeucte. 

VOLTAIRE.—Zaire. 

GREVILLE. Le Moulin Frappier By henry greville. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by james boielle, B.-es-L. 3J. 

HUGO. Bug Jargal. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by JAMES 
boielle, B.-es-L. 3 -r. 

LA FONTAINE. Select Fables. Edited by F. E. A. gasc. 19 th 
thousand. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

LAMARTINE. Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint-Point. Edited with 
Notes by james boielle, B.-es-L. 6 th thousand. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d . 
SAINTINE. Picciola. Edited by dr. dubuc. i6 th thousand. Fcap. 
8vo, ij. 6 d. 

VOLTAIRE. Charles XII. Edited by L. direy. *]th edition. Fcap. 
8vo, is. 6d. 


GERMAN CLASS BOOKS. 

BUCHHEIM (DR. C. A.). German Prose Composition. Consist¬ 
ing of Selections from Modern English Writers. With grammatical notes, 
idiomatic renderings, and general introduction. By c. A. BUCHHEIM, PH.D. 
Professor of the German Language and Literature in King’s College, and 
Examiner in German to th e London University. 14 th edition , enlarged and 
revised. With a list of subjects for original composition. Fcap. 8vo, 4 s. 6d. 
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A Key to the 1st and and parts. 3 rd edition. p. net. To the 3rd and 
4th parts. 4*. net. 

BUCHHEIM (DR. C. A.). First Book of German Prose. Being 
Parts I and II. of the above. With Vocabulary by H. R. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d. 

CLAPIN (A. C.). A German Grammar for Public Schools. By the 
rev. a. c. CLAPIN, and F. holl-muller, Assistant Master at the Bruton 
Grammar School. 6 th edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

— A German Primer. With Exercises. 2nd edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

German. The Candidate’s Vade Mecum. Five Hundred Easy Sentences 
and Idioms. By an Army Tutor. Cloth, is . For Army Prelim. Exam. 

LAN GE (F.). A Complete German Course for Use in Public Schools. 
By F. lange, ph.d., Professor R. M.A. Woolwich, Examiner in German 
to the College of Preceptors, London ; Examiner in German at the Victoria 
University, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 

Concise German Grammar. With special reference to Phonology, 
Comparative Philology, English and German Equivalents and Idioms. 
Comprising Materials for Translation, Grammar, and Conversation. 
Elementary, 2s. ; Intermediate, 2s. ; Advanced, p. 6 d. 

Progressive German Examination Course. Comprising the Elements 
of German Grammar, an Historic Sketch of the Teutonic Languages, 
English and German Equivalents, Materials for Translation, Dictation, 
Extempore Conversation, and Complete Vocabularies. I. Elementary 
Course, 2 s. II. Intermediate Course, 2 s. III. Advanced Course. 
Second revised edition, is. 6 d. 

Elementary German Reader. A Graduated Collection of Readings ir. 
Prose and Poetry. With English Notes and a Vocabulary. 4 th 
edition, is. 6 d. 

Advanced German Reader. A Graduated Collection of Readings in 
Prose and Poetry. With English Notes by F. lange, ph.d., and 
J. F. DAVis, D.LIT. 2 nd edition. p. 

MORICH (R. J.). German Examination Papers in Miscellaneous 
Grammar and Idioms. By R. J. MORICH, Manchester Grammar School. 
2nd edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. A Key, for Tutors only. 5 s. net. 

PHILLIPS (M. E.). Handbook of German Literature. By mary 
e. PHILLIPS, LL.A. With Introduction by dr. a. weiss, Professor of 
German Literature at R. M. A. Woolwich. Crown 8vo, p. 6d. 

STOCK (DR.). Wortfolge, or Rules and Exercises on the order of Words 
in German Sentences. With a Vocabulary. By the late Frederick 
stock, d.lit., M.A. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 


KLUGE'S Etymological Dictionary of the German Language. 
Translated by j. f. davis, d.lit. (Lond.). Crown 4to, i8j. 

GERMAN ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 

AUERBACH (B.). Auf Wache. Novelle von berthold Auerbach. 
Der Gefrorene Kuss. Novelle von otto roquette. Edited by a. a. 
MACDONELL, m.a., ph.d. 2 nd edition. Crown 8 vo, 2 s. 

BENEDIX (J, R.). Doktor Wespe. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufciigen von 
^ JULIUS RODERICH BKNRDIX. Edited by PROFESSOR F. LANGE, PH.P, 
Crown Svo, 2s, 6 d, 
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EBERS (G.)» EineFrage. Idyll von georg ebers. Edited by f. store 
B.A., Chief Master of Modern Subjects in Merchant Taylors’ School. 
Crown 8vo, 2 s. 

FREYTAG (G.). Die Journalisten, Lustspiel von gustav freytag. 
Edited by PROFESSOR F. lange, ph.d. 4 threvised edition. Crown8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

— SOLE UND HABEN. Roman von gustav freytag. Edited by 

w. hanby crump, m.a. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

GERMAN BALLADS from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. With Intro¬ 
ductions, Copious and Biographical Notices. Edited by c. L. Bielefeld. 
4 th edition . Fcap. 8vo, u. 6 d. 

GERMAN EPIC TALES IN PROSE. I. Die Nibelungen, von 
A. F. c. vilmar. II. .Walther und Hildegund, von albert richter. 
Edited by KARL neuhaus, ph.d., the International College, Isleworth. 
Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

GOETHE. Hermann und Dorothea. With Introduction, Notes, and Argu 
ments. By e. bell, m.a., and e. wolfel. 2nd edition . Fcap. 8vo, is, 6d. 
GOETHE. FAUST. Part I. German Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised, With Introduction by C. a. BUCHHEIM, 
ph.d., Professor of German Language and Literature at King’s College, 
London. Small post 8vo, 5^. 

GUTZKOW (K.). Zopf und Schwert. Lustspiel von karl gutzkow. 

Edited by professor f. lange, ph.d. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

HEY’S FABELN FUR KINDER. Illustrated by o. speckter. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Grammatical Summary, Words, and a com¬ 
plete Vocabulary, by professor f. lange, ph.d. Crown 8vo, is, 6d. 

— The same. With a Phonetic Introduction, and Phonetic Transcription of 

the Text. By professor f. lange, ph.d. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 

HEYSE (P.). Hans Lange. Schauspiel von Paul heyse. Edited by 
A. A. macdonell, M.A., ph.d., Taylorian Teacher, Oxford University. 
Crown 8vo, 2 s. 

HOFFMANN (E. T. A.). Meister Martin, der Klifner. Erzahlung 
von e. t. a. HOFFMANN. Edited by f. lange, ph.d. 2 nd edition. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6 d. 

MOSER (G. VON). Der Bibliothekar. Lustspiel von G. VON Moser. 

Edited by F. lange, ph.d. 4 th edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 

ROQUETTE (O.). ^Auerbach. 

SCHEFFEL (V. VON). Ekkehard. Erzahlung des zehnten Jahr- 
hunderts, von victor von scheffel. Abridged edition, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by Herman hager, ph.d., Lecturer in the German 
Language and Literature in The Owens College, Victoria University, 
Manchester. Crown 8vo, y. 

SCHILLER’S Wallenstein. Complete Text, comprising the Weimar 
Prologue, Lager, Piccolomini, and Wallenstein’s Tod. Edited by dr. 
BUCHHEIM, Professor of German in King’s College, London. 6 th edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5*. Or the Lager and Piccolomini, 2 s. 6d. Wallenstein’s 
Tod, 2 s. 6 d. 

— Maid of Orleans. With English Notes by dr. wilhelm wagner. 3 rd 

edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d. 

— Maria Stuart. Edited by v. kastner, B.-&S-L., Lecturer on French 

Language and Literature at Victoria University, Manchester. 3rd edition,, 
Fcap. S\o, ij. 6 d. 
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ITALIAN. 

DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal Prose Translation, with the Text of the 
Original collated with the best editions, printed on the same page, and 
Explanatory Notes. By JOHN A. carlyle, m.d. With Portrait. 2nd 
edition . Small post 8vo, 5*. 

— TJie Purgatorio. A Literal Prose Translation, with the Text of Bianchi 

printed on the same page, and Explanatory Notes. By w. s. dugdale. 
Small post 8vo, 5/. 

BELL’S MODERN TRANSLATIONS. 

A Seties of Translations from Modern Languages , with Memoirs, 
Introductions , etc. Crown 8 vo, is. each. 

GOETHE. Egmont. Translated by anna swanwick. 

— Iphigenia in Tauris. Translated by ANNA SWANWICK. 

HAUFF. The Caravan. Translated by s. MENDEL. 

— The Inn in the Spessart. Translated by s. mendel. 

LESSING. Laokoon. Translated by E. c. beasley. 

— Nathan the Wise. Translated by R. dillon boylan. 

— Minna von Barnhelm. Translated by ernest bell, m.a. 

MOLIERE. The Misanthrope. Translated by c. heron wall. 

— The Doctor in Spite of Himself. (Le Medecin malgr^ lui). Trans¬ 

lated by C. HERON WALL. 

— Tartuffe; or, The Impostor. Translated by c. heron wall. 

— The Miser. (L’Avare). Translated by c. heron wall. 

— The Shopkeeper turned Gentleman. (Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme), 

Translated by C. HERON WALL. 

RACINE. Athalie. Translated by R. BRUCE boswell, m.a. 

— Esther. Translated by r. bruce boswell, m.a. 

SCHILLER. William Tell. Translated by SIR THEODORE MARTIN, 
K.C. B., LL.D. Neiv edition , entirely revised. 

— The Maid of Orleans. Translated by anna SWANWICK. 

— Mary Stuart. Translated by j. mellish. 

— Wallenstein’s Camp and the Piccolomini. Translated by j. churchill 

and S. T. COLERIDGE. 

— The Death of Wallenstein. Translated by s. T. COLERIDGE. 

For other Translations of Modern Languages, see the Catalogue of 
Bohn’s Libraries, which will be forwarded on application. 

SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND ART. 

CHEMISTRY. 

COOKE (S.). First Principles of Chemistry. An Introduction to 
Modem Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. By Samuel cooke, m.a., 
B.E., Assoc. Mem. Inst. C. E., Principal of the College of Science, Poona. 
6 th edition , revised. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6 d. 

— The Student’s Practical Chemistry. Test Tables for Qualitative 

Analysis. 3 rd edition , revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo, Is. 
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STOCKHARDT (J. A.). Experimental Chemistry. Founded on the 
work of J. a. stockhardt. A Handbook for the Study of Science by 
Simple Experiments. By C. w. heaton, f.i.c., f.c.s., Lecturer in 
Chemistry in the Medical School of Charing Cross Hospital, Examiner in 
Chemistry to the Royal College of Physicians, etc. Revised edition . 5^. 

WILLIAMS (W. M.). The Framework of Chemistry. Patti. Typical 
Facts and Elementary Theory. By w. m. williams, m.a., St. John’s 
College, Oxford ; Science Master, King Ilenry VIH.’s School, Coventry. 

* Crown 8vo, paper boards, 9 d. net. 

BOTANY. 

HAYWARD (W. R.). The Botanist’s Pocket-Book. Containing in 
a tabulated form, the chief characteristics of British Plants, with the 
botanical names, soil, or situation, colour, growth, and time of flowering 
of every plant, arranged under its own order; with a copious Index. 
By w. r. hayward. 6th edition , revised. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 4 s. 6d. 

LONDON CATALOGUE of British Plants. Part I., containing the 
British Phaenogamia, Filices, Equisetaceae, Lycopodiaceae, Selaginellaceae, 
Marsileaceae, and Characeae. 9 th edition. Demy 8vo, 6 d. ; interleaved 
in limp cloth, ir. Generic Index only, on card, 2 d. 

MASSEE (G.). British Fungus-Flora. A Classified Text-Book of 
Mycology. By GEORGE massee, Author of “ The Plant World.” With 
numerous Illustrations. 4 vols. post 8vo, *js. 6 d. each. 

SOWERBY'S English Botany. Containing a Description and Life-size 
Drawing of every British Plant. Edited and brought up to the present 
standard of scientific knowledge, by T. boswell (late syme), LL.D., 
F.L.S., etc. 3rd edition , entirely revised. With Descriptions of all the 
Species by the Editor, assisted by N. E. brown. 12 vols., with 1,937 
coloured plates , ^24 3 s. in cloth, ^26 IU. in half-morocco, and £30 9 s. 
in whole morocco. Also in 89 parts, 5/., except Part 89, containing 
an Index to the whole work, 7 s. 6 d. 

A Supplement, to be completed in 8 or 9 parts, is now publishing. 
Parts I., II., and III. ready, 5J. each, or bound together, making 
Vol. XIII. of the complete work, 17J. 

TURNBULL (R.). Index of British Plants, according to the London 
Catalogue (Eighth Edition), including the Synonyms used by the principal 
authors, an Alphabetical List of English Names, etc. By Robert 
Turnbull. Paper cover, 2 s. 6d. t cloth, 3 s. 

GEOLOGY. 

JUKES-BROWNE (A. J.). Student’s Handbook of Physical Geo¬ 
logy. By A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, b.a., f.g.s., of the Geological Survey of 
England and Wales. With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 2nd 
edition , much enlarged , *js. 6 d. 

— Student’s Handbook of Historical Geology. With numerous Diagrams 

and Illustrations. 6 s. 

“ An admirably planned and well executed * Handbook of Historical 
Geology.’ "—Journal of Education. 

— The Building of the British Isles. A Study in Geographical Evolution. 

With Maps. 2nd edition revised. *js. 6d . 
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MEDICINE. 

CARRINGTON (R. E.), and LANE (W. A.). A Manual of Dissec¬ 
tions of the Human Body. By the late R. e. Carrington, m.d. 
(Lond.), f.R.c.p., Senior Assistant Physician, Guy’s Hospital. 2 nd 
edition. Revised and enlarged by w. arbuthnot lane, m.s., F.R.C.S., 
Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, etc. Crown 8vo, 9 s. 

44 As solid a piece of work as ever was put into a book ; accurate from 
beginning to end, and unique of its kind .”—British Medical Journal. 

HILTON’S Rest and Pain. Lectures on the Influence of Mechanical and 
Physiological Rest in the Treatment of Accidents and Surgical Diseases, 
and the Diagnostic Value of Pain. By the late JOHN HILTON, F.R s., 
F.R.C.S., etc. Edited by w. H. A. jacobson, m.a., m.ch. (Oxon.), 
F. R. c. s. 6 th edition, gs. 

HOBLYN’S Dictionary of Terms used in Medicine and the Collateral 
Sciences. 12 th edition. Revised and enlarged by j. a. p. price, b.a., 
M.d. (Oxon.). ioj. 6 d. 

LANE (W. A.). Manual of Operative Surgery. For Practitioners and 
Students. By w. arbuthnot lane, m.b., m.s., f.r.c.s., Assistant 
Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. Crown 8vo, 8 s. 6d. 


BELL’S AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 

In crown 8 vo, Illustrated , 160 pages , cloth , 2 s. 6 d. each. 

CHEAL (J.). Fruit Culture. A Treatise on Planting, Growing, Storage 
of Hardy Fruits for Market and Private Growers. By J. CHEAL, F.R.H.S., 
Member of Fruit Committee, Royal Hort. Society, etc. 

FREAM (DR.). Soils and their Properties. By dr. william fream, 
b.sc. (Lond.)., f.l.s., f.g.s., F.s.s., Associate of the Surveyor’s Institu¬ 
tion, Consulting Botanist to the British Dairy Farmeis’ Association and 
the Royal Counties Agricultural Society; Prof, of Nat. Hist, in Downton 
College, and formerly in the Royal Agric. Coll., Cirencester. 

GRIFFITHS (DR.). Manures and their Uses. By dr. a. b. Griffiths, 
f.r.s.e., F.c.s., late Principal of the School of Science, Lincoln ; Membre 
de la Soci^te Chimique de Paris ; Author of ** A Treatise on Manures,” 
etc., etc. In use at Doivnton College. 

— The Diseases of Crops and their Remedies. 

MALDEN (W. J.). Tillage and Implements. By w. j, malden, 
Prof, of Agriculture in the College, Downton. 

SHELDON (PROF.). The Farm and the Dairy. By professor 
j. p. sheldon, formerly of the Royal Agricultural College, and of the 
Downton College of Agriculture, late Special Commissioner of the 
Canadian Government. In use at Doivnton College. 


Specially adapted for Agricultural Classes. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, is. each. 
Practical Dairy Farming. By professor sheldon. Reprinted from the 
author’s larger work entitled ** The Farm and the Dairy.” 

Practical Fruit Growing. By j. cheal, f.r.h.s.. Reprinted from the 
author’s larger work, entitled “ Fruit Culture,” 
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TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by Sir H. Trueman Wood. 

Specially adapted for candidates in the examinations of the City Guilds 
Institute. Illustrated and uniformly printed in small post 8vo. 

BEAUMONT (R.). Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufacture. By 
ROBERTS Beaumont, Professor of Textile Industry, Yorkshire College, 
Leeds; Examiner in Cloth Weaving to the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. 2nd edition . 7 s. 6 d. 

BENEDIKT (R), and KNECHT (E.). Coal-tar Colours, The 
Chemistry of. With special reference to their application to Dyeing, etc. 
By DR. R. BENEDIKT, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Vienna. 
Translated by e. knecht, ph.d. of the Technical College, Bradford. 
2nd and enlarged edition , 6s. 6d. 

GADD (W. L.). Soap Mauufacture. By w. Lawrence gadd, f.i.c., 
f.c.s., Registered Lecturer on Soap-Making and the Technology of Oils 
and Fats, also on Bleaching, Dyeing, and Calico Printing, to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. $s. 

HELLYER (S. S.). Plumbing: Its Principles and Practice. By 
s. STEVENS HELLYER. With numerous Illustrations. 5 l 

HORNBY (J.). Gas Manufacture. By j. hornby, f.i.c., Lecturer 
under the City and Guilds of London Institute. 5-r. 

HURST (G. H.). Silk-Dyeing and Finishing. By G. H. hurst, f.c.s., 
Lecturer at the Manchester Technical School, Silver Medallist, City and 
Guilds of London Institute. With Illustrations and numerous Coloured 
Patterns. 7 s. 6d. 

JACOBI (C. T.). Printing. A Practical Treatise. By c. T. jacobi, 
Manager of the Chiswick Press, Examiner in Typography to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. With numerous Illustrations. 5 s. 

MARSDEN (R.). Cotton Spinning: Its Development, Principles, 
and Practice, with Appendix on Steam Boilers and Engines. By R. 
marsden, Editor of the “Textile Manufacturer.” 4 th edition. 6s. 6d. 

— Cotton Weaving: Its Development, Principles, and Practice. 
By R. marsden. With numerous Illustrations, ioj. 6d. 

PHILLIPSON (J.). Coach Building. [Preparing. 

POWELL (H.), CHANCE (H.), and HARRIS (H. G.). Glass 
Manufacture. Introductory Essay, by h. powell, b.a. (Whitefriars 
Glass Works); Sheet Glass, by henry chance, m.a. (Chance Bros., 
Birmingham): Plate Glass,by h.g. Harris, Assoc. Memb. InstC.E. y.6d. 

ZAEHNSDORF (J. W.). Bookbinding. By j. w. zaehnsdorf, 
Examiner in Bookbinding to the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous Diagrams. 2 nd edition , revised 
and enlarged. 5<r. 

* # # Complete List of Technical Books on Application . 

MUSIC. 

BANISTER (H. C.). A Text Book of Music: By h. c. banister, 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the R. A. of Music, at the Guild¬ 
hall School of Music, and at the Royal Normal Coll, and Acad, of Music 
for the Blind. \$th edition. Fcap. 8vo. 51, 

This Manual contains chapters on Notation, Harmony,and Counterpoint; 
Modulation, Rhythm, Canon, Fugue, Voices, and Instruments ; together 
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BANISTER (H. C.)—continued. 

with exercises on Harmony, an Appendix of Examination Papers, and a 
copious Index and Glossary of Musical Terms. 

— Lectures on Musical Analysis. Embracing Sonata Form, Fugue, 

etc., Illustrated by the Works of the Classical Masters. 2nd edition , 
revised\ Crown 8vo, Js. 6 d. 

— Musical Art and Study : Papers for Musicians. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

CHATER (THOMAS). Scientific Voice, Artistic Singing, and 

Effective Speaking. A Treatise on the Organs of the Voice, their 
Natural Functions, Scientific Development, Proper Training, and Artistic 
Use. By thomas chater. With Diagrams. Wide fcap. 2 s. 6 d. 

HUNT (H. G. BON AVIA). A Concise History of Music, from the 
Commencement of the Christian era to the present time. For the use of 
Students. By rev. h. g. bonavia hunt, Mus. Doc. Dublin ; Warden 
of Trinity College, London ; and Lecturer on Musical History in the same 
College. 13M edition , revised to date (1895). Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

ART. 

BARTER (S.) Manual Instruction—Woodwork. By s. barter 

Organizer and Instructor for the London School Board, and to the Joint 
Committee on Manual Training of the School Board for London, the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, and the Worshipful Company of Drapers. 
With over 300 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, cloth. 7 s. 6 d. 

BELL (SIR CHARLES). The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expres¬ 
sion, as connected with the Fine Arts. By sir Charles bell, k.h. 
7 th edition , revised. $s. 

BRYAN’S Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers. With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. A new 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. By R. E. graves and 
Walter Armstrong. 2 volumes. Imp. 8vo, buckram, 3/. 3 s. 

CHEVREUL on Colour. Containing the Principles of Harmony and Con¬ 
trast of Colours, and their Application to the Arts. 3 rd edition , with 
Introduction. Index and several Plates. $s .—With an additional series 
of 16 Plates in Colours, *js. 6 d. 

DELAMOTTE (P. H.). The Art of Sketching from Nature. By p. 
H. DELAMOTTE, Professor of Drawing at King’s College, London. Illus¬ 
trated by Twenty-four Woodcuts and Twenty Coloured Plates, arranged 
progressively, from Water-colour Drawings by prout, e. w. cookb, R.A., 
gtrtin, varley, de wint, and the Author. New edition. Imp. 4to, 2 is. 

FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS, reprinted in a cheap 
form for the use of Art Students. Oblong paper covers, 2 s. 6 d. each. 

Homer. 2 vols.—^Sschylus.—Hesiod.—Dante. 

— Lectures on Sculpture, as delivered before the President and Members 

of the Royal Academy. With Portrait and 53 plates. 6 s. 

HARRIS (R.). Geometrical Drawing. For Army and other Examina¬ 
tions. With chapters on Scales and Graphic Statics. With 221 
diagrams. By R. Harris, Art Master at St. Paul’s School. New 
edition , enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3*r. 6 d. 

HEATON (MRS.). A Concise History of Painting. By the late MRS. 
Charles heaton. New edition. Revised by cosmo monkhouse. 5*. 

LELAND (C. G.). Drawing and Designing. In a series of Lessons 
for School use and Self Instruction. By CHARLES G. LELAND, M.A., 
F. R.L.S, Paper cover, u. ; or in cloth, lx. 6 d. 
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LELAND (C. G.). Leather Work: Stamped, Moulded, and Cut, Cuir- 
Bouill^, Sewn, etc. With numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, 5 s. 

— Manual of Wood Carving. By Charles g. leland, m.a., f.r.l.s. 

Revised by j. j. holtzapffel, A.M. INST.C.e. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. Fcap. 4to, 5*. 

— Me cal Work. With numerous Illustrations. FcajL 4to, 5J. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI’S Treatise on Painting. Translated from 

the Italian by j. F. rigaud, r.a. With a Life of Leonardo and an 
, Account of his Works, by j. w. brown. With numerous Plates. 5.C. 
MOODY ( F. W.). Lectures and Lessons on Art. By the late F. w. 
MOODY, Instructor in Decorative Art at South Kensington Museum. With 
Diagrams to illustrate Composition and other matters. A new and cheaper 
edition. Demy 8vo, sewed, 4 s. 6d. 

STRANGE (E. F). Alphabets : a Handbook of Lettering, compiled for 
the use of Artists, Designers, Ilandiciaftsmen, and Students. With com¬ 
plete Historical and Practical Descriptions. By edward f. strange. 
With more than 200 Illustrations. New edition. Crown 8vo. 5-r. 
WHITE (GLEESON). Practical Designing: A Handbook on the 
Pieparation of Working Drawings, showing the Technical Methods em¬ 
ployed in preparing them for the Manufacturer and the Limits imposed on 
the Design by the Mechanism of Reproduction and the Materials employed. 
Edited by gleeson white. Freely Illustrated. 2nd edition . Crown 
8vo, 6 s. net. 

Contents: —Bookbinding, by H. orrinsmith —Carpets, by ALEXANDER 
MILLAR —Drawing for Reproduction, by the Editor—Pottery, by w. p. 
RlX— Metal Work, by r. ll. rathbone— Stained Glass, by selwyn 
image —Tiles, by owen carter —Woven Fabrics, Printed Fabrics, and 
Floorcloths, by Arthur silver —Wall Papers, by G. c. hait£. 

MENTAL, MORAL, AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS. 

ANTONINUS (M. Aurelius). The Thoughts of. Translated literally, 
with Notes, Biographical Sketch, Introductory Essay on the Philosophy, 
and Index, by george long, m.a. Revised edition. Small post 8vo, 
3-r. 6 d. t or new edition on Handmadepaper , buckram , 6s. 

BACON’S Novum Organum and Advancement of Learning. Edited, 
with Notes, by jf. devey, m.a. Small post 8vo, 5*. 

EPICTETUS. The Discourses of. With the Encheiridion and Frag¬ 
ments. Translated with Notes, a Life of Epictetus, a View of his Philo¬ 
sophy, and Index, by george long, m.a. Small post 8vo, 5*., or new 
edition on Hanamaue paper, 2 vols., buckram , 10 s. 6d. 

HEGEL’S Philosophy of Right. Translated by s. w. dyde, D.sc., 
Professor of Mental Philosophy in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 
Large Post 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. Translated byj. M. D. metklejohn, 
Professor of Education at St. Andrew’s University. Small post 8vo, 5 s. 

— Prolegomena and Metaphysical Foundations of Science. With 

Life. Translated by e. belkort bax. Small post 8vo, 5 s . 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. Edited by j. a. st. john. 2 vols 
Small post 8vo, v- 6rf. each 
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RYLAND (F.). The Student’s Manual of Psychology and Ethics, 
designed chiefly for the London B.A. and B.Sc. By F. ryland, m.a., 
late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cloth, red edges. 5 th 
edition , revised and enlarged. With lists of books for Students, and 
Examination Papers set at London University. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

— Ethics : An Introductory Manual for the use of University Students. 

With an Appendix containing List of Books recommended, and Exami¬ 
nation Questions. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6 d. 

— Logic. An Introductory Manual for the use of University Student?. 

Crown 8vo, 4 s. 6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Suffi¬ 
cient Reason, and On the Will in Nature. Translated by madame 
hillebrand. Small post 8vo, 5J. 

— Essays. Selected and Translated. With a Biographical Introduction 

and Sketch of his Philosophy, by E. BELFORT bax. Small post 8vo, 5 s. 
SMITH (Adam). Theory of Moral Sentiments. With Memoir of the 
Author by dugald stewart. Small post 8vo, 3.1. 6 d. 

SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Translated with Introduction, by r. h. M. 
ELWES. 2 vols. Small post 8vo, 55. each. 

Vol. I.—Tractatus Theologico-Politicus—Political Treatise. 

II.—Improvement of the Understanding—Ethics—Letters. 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

BAX (E. B.). Handbook of the History of Philosophy. By e. Bel¬ 
fort BAX. 2 nd edition , revised. Small post 8vo, 5 s. 

DRAPER (J. W.). A History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By john william draper, m.d., ll.d. With Index. 2 
vols. Small post 8vo, 51. each. 

FALCKENBERG (R.). History of Modern Philosophy. By richard 
falckenberg, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Erlangen. 
Translated by Professor a. c. Armstrong. Demy8vo, 16 s. 

HEGEL’S Lectures on the Philosophy of History. Translated by 
j. sibree, m.a. Small post 8vo, $ s . 

LAW AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

KENT’S Commentary on International Law. Edited by j. T. abdy, 
ll.d., Judge of County Courts and Law Professor at Gresham College, 
late Regius Professor of Laws in the University of Cambridge. 2nd 
edition , revised and brought down to a recent date . Crown 8vo, ioj. 6 d. 
LAWRENCE (T. J.). Essays on some Disputed Questions in 
Modern International Law. By t. j. Lawrence, m.a., ll.m. 2nd 
edition , revised and enlarged* Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

— Handbook of Public International Law. 2nd edition. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 
MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of Laws. A New Edition, revised and 

corrected, with D’Alembert's Analysis, Additional Notes, and a Memoir, 
byj. v. pritchard, a.m. 2 vols. Small post 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. each. 
PROTHERO (M.). Political Economy. By michael prothero, m.a. 
Crown 8vo, 4*. 6 d. 

RICARDO on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 
Edited by E. c. K. gonner, m.a., Lecturer in University College, 
Liverpool. Small post 8vo, 5x. 

8MITH (Adam). The Wealth of Nations. An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edition, with an Introduction 
by ERNEST BELFORT BAX. 2 vols. Small post 8vo, 3*. 6 d. each. 
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HISTORY. 

BOWES (A.). A Practical Synopsis of English History; or, A 
General Summary of Dates and Events. By Arthur Bowes. 10M 
edition. Revised and brought down to the present time. Demy 8vo, is. 
COXE (W.). History of the House of Austria, I2 f8-i 792. By 
ARCHDN. COXE, M.A., F.R.s. Together with a Continuation from the 
, Accession of Francis I. to the Revolution of 1848. 4 vols. Small post 

8vo. y. 6d. each. 

DENTON (W.). England in the Fifteenth Century. By the late 
rev. w. denton, m.a., Worcester College, Oxford. Demy Svo, 12 s. 
DYER (Dr. T. H.). History of Modern Europe, from the Taking of 
Constantinople to the Establishment of the German Empire, a.d. 1453* 
1871. By DR. T. H. DYER. A new edition. In 5 vols. £2 I2r. 6 d. 
GIBBON’S Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Complete and 
Unabridged, with Variorum Notes. Edited by an English Churchman. 
With 2 Maps. 7 vols. Small post 8vo, 3-r. 6 d. each. 
GREGOROVIUS’ History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. 
Translated by annie Hamilton. Vols. I., II., and III. Crown 8vo, 
6j. each net. [Vol. IV. in the press. 

GUIZOT’S History of the English Revolution of 1640. Translated by 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. Small post 8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

— History of Civilization, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 

French Revolution. Translated by WILLIAM HAZLITT. 3 vols. Small 
post 8vo, 3.L 6 d. each. 

HENDERSON (E. F.). Select Historical Documents of the Middle 
Ages. Including the most famous Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, etc., from the sixth to the fourteenth centuries. 
Translated and edited, with Introductions, by Ernest F. HENDERSON, 
A.B., A.M., PH.D. Small post 8vo, 5*. 

— A History of Germany in the Middle Ages. Post 8vo, 7r. 6 d. net. 
HOOPER (George). The Campaign of Sedan: The Downfall of the 

Second Empire, August-September, 1870. By GEORGE hooper. With 
General Map and .six Plans of Battle. Demv Svo, 14J. 

— Waterloo: The Downfall of the First Napoleon: a History of the 

Campaign of 1S15. With Maps and Plans. Small post 8vo, y. 6 d. 
LAMARTINE’S History of the Girondists. Translated by H. T. ryde. 
3 vols. Small post 8vo, 3^. 6 d. each. 

— History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France (a Sequel to his 

History of the Girondists). 4 vols. Small post Svo, y. 6 d. each. 

— History of the French Revolution of 1848. Small post 8vo, 3c. 6 d. 
LAPPENBERG’S History of England under the Anglo-Saxon 

Kings. Translated by the late B. thorte, f.s.a. New edition, revised 
by K. c. OTTfc. 2 vols. Small post 8vo, 3*. 6 d. each. 
MACHIAVELLI'S History of Florence, and of the Affairs of Italy 
from the Earliest Times to the Death of Lorenzo the Magnificent : together 
with the Prince, Savonarola, various Historical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. Small post 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

MARTINEAU (H.). History of England from 1800-15. By HARRIET 
martineau. Small post 8vo, 3 j. 6 d. 

— History of the Thirty Years’ Peace, 1815-46. 4 vols. Small post 8vo, 

y. dd. each. 
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MAURICE (C. E.). The Revolutionary Movement of 1848*9 in 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, and Germany. With some Examination 
of the previous Thirty-three Years. By c. Edmund maurice. With an 
engraved Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16J. 
MENZEL’S History of Germany, from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. Small post 8vo, y. 6 d. each. 

MICHELET'S History of the French Revolution from its earliest 
indications to the flight of the King in 1791. Small post 8vo, 3<r. 6 d. 
MIGNET'S History of the French Revolution, from 1789 to 1814.'* 
Small post 8vo, y. 6 d. 

PARNELL (A.). The War of the Succession in Spain during the 
Reign of Queen Anne, 1702-1711. Based on Original Manuscripts 
and Contemporary Records. By col. THE HON. ARTHUR PARNELL, 
r.e. Demy 8vo, 14J. With Map, etc. 

RANKE (L.). History of the Latin and Teutonic Nations, 1494- 
1514. Translated by P. A. ASHWORTH. Small post 8vo, 3 -r. 6 d. 

— History of the Popes, their Church and State, and especially of their 

conflicts with Protestantism in the 16th and 17th centuries. Translated 
by E. foster. 3 vols. Small post 8vo, y. 6 d. each. 

— History of Servia and the Servian Revolution. Translated by MRS. 

KERR. Small post 8vo, 3^. 6 d. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES: viz., Asser’s Life of Alfred 
and the Chronicles of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
and Richard of Cirencester. Edited, with Notes and Index, by J. A. 
GILES, D.C.L. Small post 8vo, $s. 

STRICKLAND (Agnes). The Lives of the Queens of England; 
from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By agnks 
STRICKLAND. 6 vols. $s. each. 

— The Lives of the Queens of England. Abridged edition for the 

use of Schools and Families, Post 8vo, 6^. 6 d. 

THIERRY’S History of the Conquest of England by the Normans; 
its Causes, and its Consequences in England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Continent. Translated from the 7th Paris edition by william HAZLITT. 
2 vols. Small post 8vo, y. 6 d. each. 

WRIGHT (H. F.). The Intermediate History of England, with Notes, 
Supplements, Glossary, and a Mnemonic System. For Army and Civil 
Service Candidates. By H. F. wright, m.a., li..m. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 
For other Works of value to Students of History, see Catalogue of 
Bohn’s Libraries, sent post-free on application. 

DIVINITY, ETC. 

ALFORD (DEAN). Greek Testament. With a Critically revised Text, 
a digest of Various Readings, Marginal References to verbal and idio¬ 
matic usage, Prolegomena, and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 
For the use of theological students and ministers. By the late henry 
alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 4 vols. 8vo. £$ 2 s. Sold separately. 

— The New Testament for English Readers. Containing the Authorized 

Version, with additional Corrections of Readings and Renderings, Marginal 
References, and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. In 2 vols. 
£2 14J. 6 d. Also sold in 4 parts separately. 

AUGUSTINE de Civitate Dei Books XI. and XII. By the REV. henry 
D. gee, b.d., f.s.a. I. Text only. is. II. Introduction andTianslation. y. 
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AUGUSTINE. In Joannis Evangelium Tractates XXIV-XXVIL 
Edited by the rev. henry gee, b.d., f.s.a. I. Text only, is. 6 d. 
II. Translation by the late rev. canon h. brown, ij. 6 d. 
BARRETT (A. C.). Companion to the Greek Testament. By the late 
A. c. BARRETT, M.A., CaiusCollege, Cambridge. 5 thedition. Fcap. 8vo, 5*. 
BARRY (BP.). Notes on the Catechism. For the use of Schools. By 
the RT. REV. BISHOP Barry, D. D. ioM edition . Fcap. 2 s. 

BLEEK. Introduction to the Old Testament. By Friedrich bleek. 
' Edited by johann bleek and adolf kamphausen. Translated from 
the second edition of the German by G. H. venables under the super¬ 
vision of the REV. E. VENABLES, Residentiary Canon, of Lincoln. 2 nd 
editioti , with Corrections. With Index. 2 vols. small post 8vo, 5^. each. 
BURGON (DEAN). The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels 
Vindicated and Established. By the late John william burgon, 
b.d.. Dean of Chichester. Arranged, completed, and edited by edward 
miller. M.A., Wykehamical Prebendary of Chichester Cathedial, author 
of “A Guide to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament,” &c. Demy 
8vo, 10 s. 6 d. net. 

BUTLER (BP.). Analogy of Religion. With Analytical Introduction 
and copious Index, by the late RT. rev. dr. steere. Fcap. p. 6 d. 
EUSEBIUS. Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius Pamphilus, Bishop 
of Caesarea. Translated from the Greek by rev. c. f. cruse, m.a. 
With Notes, a Life of Eusebius, and Chronological Table. Sm. post 8vo, 5 s. 
GREGORY (DR.). Letters on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By dr. olinthus Gregory, f.r.a.s. 
Small post 8vo, p. 6 d. 

HUMPHRY (W. G.). Book of Common Prayer. An Historical and 
Explanatory Treatise on the. By w. G. HUMPHRY, b.d., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Westminster. 6 th edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 
Cheap Edition, for Sunday School Teachers, if. 

JOSEPHUS (FLAVIUS). The Works of. whiston’s Translation. 
Revised by rev. a. r. shilleto, m.a. With Topographical and Geo¬ 
graphical Notes by colonel sir c. w. wilson, k.c.b. 5 vols. p. 6 d. each. 
LUMBY (DR.). The History of the Creeds. I. Ante-Nicene. II. 
Nicene and Constantinopolitan. III. The Apostolic Creed. IV. The 
Quicunque, commonly called the Creed of St. Athanasius. By J. rawson 
LUMBY, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Fellow of St. Catherine’s 
College, and late Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 3 rd edition t 
revised. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

— Compendium of English Church History, from 1688-1830. With a 

Preface by j. rawson LUMBY, d.d. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

MACMICHAEL (J. F.). The New Testament in Greek. With 
English Notes and Preface, Synopsis, and Chronological Tables. By the 
late rev. j. f. macmichael. Fcap. 8vo (730 pp.), 4 s. 6 d. 

Also the Four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles, separately. 
In paper wrappers, 6 d. each. 

MILLER (E.). Guide to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 

By rev. E miller, m.a., Oxon, Rector of Bucknell, Bicester. Cr. 8vo, 4J. 
NEANDER (DR. A.). History of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Translated by j. torrey. 10 vols. small post 8vo, p. 6 d. each. 

— Life of Jesus Christ. Translated by j. mcclintock and c. blumenth al. 

Small post 8vo, p. 6 d. 
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NEANDER (DR. A.). History of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles. Translated by j. e. ryland. 
2 vols. 3-f. 6 d. each. 

— Lectures on the History of Christian Dogmas. Edited by dr. jacobi. 

Translated by J. E. ryland. 2 vols. small post 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. each. 

— Memorials of Christian Life in the Early and Middle Ages. Trans¬ 

lated by j. e. ryland. Small post 8vo, 3^. 6 d. 

PEARSON (BP.). On the Creed. Carefully printed from an Early 
Edition. Edited by E. walford, m.a. Post 8vo, 5.?. % 

PEROWNE (BP.). The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with 
Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the right rev. 
j. j. stewart perowne, d.d., Bishop of Worcester. 8vo. Vol. I. 
8M edition , revised. i8j. Vol. II. 7 th edition , revised. i6r. 

— The Book of Psalms. Abridged Edition for Schools. Crown 8vo. 

7 th edition, ior. 6 d. 

SADLER (M. F.). The Church Teacher’s Manual of Christian Instruc¬ 
tion. Being the Church Catechism, Expanded and Explained in Question 
and Answer. For the use of the Clergyman, Parent, and Teacher. By the 
REV. m. F. sadler, Prebendary of Wells, and Rector of Honiton. 43 rd 
thousand. 2 s. 6 d. 

# # # A Complete List of Prebendary Sadler’s Works will be sent on 
application. 

SCRIVENER (DR.). A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament. With Forty-four Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. For 
the use of Biblical Students. By the late F. H. scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Prebendary of Exeter. 4 th edition , thoroughly revised, by the rev. 
e. miller, formerly Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
demy8vo, 32 s. 

— Novum Testamentum Greece, Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt variae 

lectiones editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, Tregellesii, 
curante F. h. a. scrivener, a.m., d.c.l., LL.d. Revised edition. 4 s. 6 d. 

— Novum Testamentum Greece [Editio Major] textus Stephanici, 

A.D. 1556. Cum variis lectionibus editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, 
Tischendorfii, Tregellesii, Westcott-IIortii, versionis Anglicanoe emendato- 
rum curante f. h. a. scrivener, a.m., d.c.l., ll.d., accedunt parallels 
s. scripturse loca. Small post 8vo. 2 nd edition, ys. 6 d. 

An Edition on writing-paper, with margin for notes. 4to, half bound, 12 s. 
WHEATLEY. A Rational Illustration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Being the Substance of everything Liturgical in Bishop Sparrow, 
Mr. L’Estrange, Dr. Comber, Dr. Nicholls, and all former Ritualist 
Commentators upon the same subject. Small post 8vo, 35. 6 d. 
WHITAKER (C.). Rufinus and His Times. With the Text of his 
Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed and a Translation. To which 
is added a Condensed History of the Creeds and Councils. By the REV. 
Charles whitakpr, B.A., Vicar of Natland, Kendal. Demy 8vo, 5r. 

Or in separate Parts.—1. Latin Text, with Various Readings, 2 s. 6 d. 
2 . Summary of the History of the Creeds, ir. 6 d. 3. Charts of the 
Heresies of the Times preceding Rufinus, and the First Four General 
Councils, 6 d. each. 

— St. Augustine: De Fide et Symbolo—Sermo ad Catechumenos. St. Leo 

ad Flavianum Epistola—Latin Text, with Literal Translation, Notes, and 
History of Creed sand Councils. 5*. Also separately, Literal Translation. 2 s. 

— Student’s Help to the Prayer-Book. 3^ 
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SUMMARY OF SERIES. 

Bibliotheca Classica. 

Public School Series. 

Cambridge Greek and Lattn Texts. 

Cambridge Texts with Notes. 

Grammar School Classics. 

» Primary Classics. 

Bell’s Classical Translations. 

Cambridge Mathematical Series. 

Cambridge School and College Text Books. 

Foreign Classics. 

Modern French Authors. 

Modern German Authors. 

Gombf.rt’s French Drama. 

Bell’s Modern Translations. 

Bell’s English Classics. 

Handbooks of English Literature. 

Technological Handbooks. 

Bell’s Agricultural Series. 

Bell’s Reading Books and Geographical Readers. 

BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 

AESCHYLUS. By dr. paley. 8s. 

CICERO. By G. long. Vols. I. and II. 8$. each. 

DEMOSTHENES. By r. whiston. a Vols. 8 s each. 

EURIPIDES. By dr paley. Vols. II. and III. 8 s. each. 

HERODOTUS. By dr. blakesley. a Vols. i as. 

HESIOD. By dr. paley. 5 s. 

HOMER. By dr. paley. a Vols. 14 s. 

HORACE. By a. j. macleane. 8x. 

PLATO. Phaedrus. By dr. Thompson. 51. 

SOPHOCLES. Vol. I. By r. h. blaydes. 5 s 
— Vol. II. By dr. palsy. 6x. 

VIRGIL. By conington and nettleship. 3 Vols. nu. td. each. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 

ARISTOPHANES. Peace. By dr. paley. as. td. 

— Acharmana. By dr. paley. a/, td. 

— Frog*. By dr. paley. ax. td. 

— Plutus. By M T. QUINN. 3X. td. 

CICERO. Letters to Atticus. Book 1 . By a. pretor. 4 s.td. 
DEMOSTHENES. De Falsa Legatione. By r. shilleto. 6l 
— Adv. Leptinem. By b. w. beatson. 3*. td. 

LIVY. Book VI. By e. s. weymouth and g. f. Hamilton, a s. td, 

— Books XXI. and XXII. By l. d. dowdall. as. each. 

PLATO. Apology of Socrates and Crito. By dk. w. wacnrr. 3». td. «ud 
ax. ta. 

— Phaedo. By dr. w. wagnbr. sx. td. 

— Protagoras. By w. Wayte. 4X. td. 

— Gorgias. By dk. Thompson. 6j. 

— Euthyphro. By a. h. wells. 3X. 

— Euthydemus. By g. h. wells. 4x. 

— Republic. By g. h. wells. 3X. 

PLAUTUS. Aulularia. By dr. w. wagnsr. 4<. tv/, 

— Trinummua. By dr. w. wagnbr. 4X. td. 

— Menaechmei. By dr. w/wagnbr. 4X. td. 

— Mostellaria. By b. a. sonnbnschbin. y, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES— continued. 

“'SOPHOCLES. Trachiniae. By a. prktor. 4 s. bd. 

— Oedipus Tyrannus. By b. h. Kennedy, a x. 6d. 

TERENCE. By dr. w. wagner. 7 x. bd. 

THEOCRITUS. By dr. paley. 4s. bd. 

THUCYDIDES. Book VI. By t. w dougan. ax. 

CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 

AESCHYLUS. By dr. paley. ax. 

Caesar. By g. long. ix. 6^. 

CICERO. De Senectute, de Amicitia, et Epistolae Selectae. By g. long. { 
ix. bd. 

■— Orationes in Verrem. By g. long. ax. bd. 

EURIPIDES. By dr. paley. 3 Vols. 2X. each. 

HERODOTUS. By dr. blakesley. 2 Vols. 2x. bd. each. 

HOMER’S Iliad. By dr. paley. is. bd. 

HORACE. By a. j. macleane. ix. bd. 

1 UVENAL AND PERSIUS. By a. j. macleane. ix bd. 

-UCRETIUS. By h. a. j. munro. ax. 

SALLUST. By g. long. ix. bd. 

SOPHOCLES. By dr. paley. 2x. bd. 

TERENCE. By dr. w. wagner. ax. 

THUCYDIDES. By dr. donald^on. 2 Vols. ax. each. 

VIRGIL. By PROF. CONINGTON. 2X. 

XENOPHON. By j. f. macmichahl. ix. bd. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE. By dr. scrivener. 4 x bd. 

CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES. 

AESCHYLUS. By dr. paley. 6 Vols. ix. bd. each. 

EURIPIDES. By dr. paley. 13 Vols. (Ion, 2x.) ix. bd. each. 

HOMER’S Iliad. By dr. palhy. ix. 

SOPHOCLES. By dr. paley. 5 Vols. is. bd each. 

XENOPHON. Hellemca. By rev. l. d. dowdall. Books I. and II. 2x. each. 
— Anabasis. By j. f. macmichael. 6 Vols. ix. bd. each. 

CICERO. De Senectute, de Amicitia, et Epistolae Selectae. By g. long. 

3 Vols. ix. bd. each. 

OVID. Selections. By a. j. macleane. ix. bd. 

— Fasti. By dr. paley. 3 Vols 2X. each. 

TERENCE. By dr. w. wagner. 4 Vols. ix. bd. each. 

VIRGIL. By prof conington. 12 Vols. ix bd. each. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

CAESAR, De Bello Gallico. By c. long. 4X., or in 3 parts, ix. bd. each. 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. By a. h . wratishw, 
and f. n. sutton. 2x. bd. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. By j. f. macmichael. as. 

CICERO. De Senectute, De Amicitia, and Select Epistles. B> g. long. 3X. 
HOMER. Iliad. By dr. paley. Books I.-XII. 4 x bd., or in 2 Parts, 2x. bd. each. 
HORACE. By a. j. macleane. 3X. bd , or in 2 Parts, ax. each. 

1 UVENAL. By Herman prior. 3 s. bd. 

MARTIAL. By dr. paley and w. h. stone. 4X. bd. 

OVID. Faati. By dr. paley. 3x. bd., or in 3 Parts, ix. bd. each. 

SALLUST. Catilina and Jugurtha. By g. long and j. g. frazer. 3X. bd 
or in 2 Parts, 2x.each. 

TACITUS. Germania and Agricola. By p. frost, as. bd. 

VIRGIL, conington’s edition abridged, a Vols. 4 x. bd. each, or in 9 Parts, 
ix. bd. each. 

— Bucolics and Georgies, conington’s edition abridged. 3x. 

XENOPHON. By j. f. macmichael. 3f. bd. t or in 4 Parts, ix. bd. each. 

— Cyropaedia. Bvg. m. gorham. 3X. bd., or in a Parts, ix. bd. each. 

— Memorabilia. By percival frost. 3X. 

PRIMARY CLASSICS. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. By a. m. m. stkdman. ix. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. By a. m. m. stedman. ix. bd. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM HEEODQTU8. By a. g, updku,. is. bd 
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BELL’S CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 

AESCHYLUS. By Walter headlam. 6 Vols. [In the press 

ARISTOPHANES. Acharmans. By w. h. covington. ij 

— PlUtuS By M. T. QUINN. IS . 

CAESAR’S Gallic War. By w. a. mcdevitte. a Vols. if. each. 

CICERO Friendship and Old Age. By g. h. wells if. 
DEMOSTHENES. On the Crown. By c. rann Kennedy. if. 
EURIPIDES. 14 Vols. By e. p. coleridge. if. each. 

HORACE. 4 Vols. By a. Hamilton brvcb, ll.d. if. each. 

LIVY. Books I-IV. By j. h. FREESE, if. each. 

# — Book V. and VI. By e. s. weymouth. if. each. 

— Book IX. By f. storr. if. 

LUCAN : The Pharsalia. Book I. By f. conway. if. 

OVID. Fasti. 3 Vols. By h. t. riley is each. 

— Tnstia. By h. t. riley. if. 

SOPHOCLES. 7 Vols. By e. p. coleridge. if. each 
VIRGIL. 6 Vols. By a. Hamilton bryce. if. each. 

XENOPHON. Anabasis. 3 Vols. By j. S. watson. tv. each, 

— Hellenics. Books I. and II. By h. dale. if. 

CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

ARITHMETIC. By c. pendlebury. 4f. 6 d., or in 2 Parts, 2f. 6 d. each. 

Key to Part II. js . 6 d. net. 

EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. By c. pendlebury. 3f.. or in 2 Parts, 
if. 6 d. and 2f. 

ARITHMETIC FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. By pendlebury and tait. 3f 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By j. T. hathornthwaite. 2f. 

CHOICE AND CHANCE. By w. a Whitworth. 6f. 

EUCLID. By h. deighton. 4f. 6 d., or Books I -IV., 3s. ; Books V.-XI., 2f. 6d. ; 
or Book I., if. ; Books I. and II.. if. 6 d .; Books i.-lll., 2 f. 6 d .; Books III 
and IV., if. 6 d. Key. 5 s. net. 

EXERCISES ON EUCLID, &c. By j. mcdowell. 6f. 

ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. By b. t. mooke. 3s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By c. pendlebury. 4 f. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By dyer and whitcombe. 4 f. 6d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By t. g. vyvyan. v. 6d. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS Parti. By t. g. 

VYVYAN. 2f. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY OF CONICS. By dr. taylor. 4 f. 6d. 
GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. By dr w. h. besant. 4f. 6 d 
Key, 5f. net. 

GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. By h. g. willis. 5 r. 

SOLID GEOMETRV. By w. s. aldis. 6f. 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. By w. s. aldis. 4f. 

ROULETTES AND GLISSETTES. By dr. w. h. besant. 5 f 
ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By dr. w. h. besant. 4, s.6d. 
Solutions. 5f. net 

HYDROMECHANICS. Parti. Hydrostatics. By dr. w. h. besant. 5 f 
DYNAMICS. By dr. w. h. besant. xof. 6 d. 

RIGID DYNAMICS. By w. s. aldis. 4 f. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By dr. w. garnett. 6s. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT. By dr. w. garnett. as. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF APPLIED MATHEMATICS. By c. m. jkssop. 6s 
PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. By w. walton. 6f 
EXAMPLES IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By w. gallatly. 4f. 
MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. By dyer and prowdb smith. 6s. 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS. 

ARITHMETIC. By c. else*. 3 s. 6d. 

By a. wrigley. 3f. 6 d. 

EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. By watson and goudir. 2 s . 6d. 
ALGEBRA By c. elsee. as. 

EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By macmicfabl and prowdb smith. 3 s . 6d. 

and 4 f. 6d. 

PLANE ASTRONOMY. By p. t. main. 4f. 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL TEXTS— continual. 

STATICS. By bishop gootiwiv. 3*. 

NEWTON'S Principia. Ry f.vans and main. 4J. 

AN ALYTICAL GEOMETRY Rv t. g. vvvvav. 4 s. Ad. 

COMPANION TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. By a. c. barrett. 5 s. 
TREATISE ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By w. a 

HUMPHRY. * 5 . 6 d. 

TEXT BOOK OF MUSIC. By h. c. BANISTER. 5*. 

CONCISE HISTORY OF MUSIC. By dr. h. c. bonavia hunt. 3* Ad. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

FENELON’S TtJlemaque. By c. j. deltll*. as. 6d. 

LA FONTAINE’S Select Fables. By f. b. a. gasc. is. Ad. 
LAMARTINE'S Le TaiHeur de Pierres de Saint-Point. By j. boielle. 
IJt. Ad. 

SAINTINE’S Picciola. By dr. dubuc. is. 6d. 

VOLTAIRE’S Charles XII. By l. dirky. is. 6d. 

GERMAN BALLADS. Bye. l. Bielefeld. is. 6d. 

GOETHE’S Hermann und Dorothea. By E. bell and B. w5lfel. is. Ad. 
SCH ILLER’S Wallenstein By dr buchheim. 5*., or in a Pam, as. Ad. each. 
— Maid of Orleans. By i>R. w. wagner. is. 6d. 

— Maria Stuart. By v. kastner. t s. Ad. 

MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 

BALZAC’S Ursule Mirouet. By j. boTelle. 3* 

CLARETIE'S Piernlle. By j boIellk. as. Ad. 

DAU LET’S La Belle Nivernaise. By j. boielle. n. 

G REVILLE'S Le Moulin Frappier. By j. boielle. 3*. 

HUGO’S Bug Jargal. By j. boielle. 3*. 


MODERN GERMAN AUTHORS 

KEY’S Fabeln fur Kinder. By prof, lange. is. Ad. 

— — with Phonetic Tran>cnptiort of Text, &c. as. 

FREYTAG'S Soil und Haben. By w. h. crump, as. Ad . 

BENE DIX'S Doktor Wespe By prof, langk as . 6 d . 

HOFFMANN’S Meister Martin. By prof, langr. t 1 . 6 d 
HEYbE'S Hans Lange. By a. a. mai oonkll. as. 

AUERBACH’S Auf Wache, and Roquette’s Der Gefrorene Kuss. By 
a. a. macdonp.ll as. 

MOSER'S Der Bibliothekar. By prop, lange. as . 

EBERS' Eine Frage. By r. storr. as 

FKEYTAG'S Die Journalisten. By prop, i.ange. as . Ad. 

GUTZKOW'S Zopf und Schwert By prop, lange. as. Ad. 

GERMAN EPIC TALES. By dr. kaki. nkuhaus. as. Ad. 

SCHEFFEL’S Ekkehard. By dr. h. hager. 3 s . 

The following Series are given in full in the body of the Catalogue. 

GOMBERT’S French Drama. Set page 31. 

BELL’S Modern Translations. Seepage 34. 

BELL’S English Classics. Seepp. as , 95. 

HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Seepage 26 
TEJSIJNQLOGICAL HANDBOOKS Seepage yj. 
gSSGZKAgricuItural Series. See page 36* 

■ling Books and Geographical Readers. See pp. 35, a6. 
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